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YOURS FOR THE ASKING... 


62 ideas for using “COMPTON’S” 
as a classroom too 


ART of Mr. Caplin’s job, as a science teacher, 

is to help children use the methods of science 
to solve problems. This requires a clear statement 
of the problem, search for factual data, testing of 
data, and finally arriving at a reasonable con- 
clusion. 


The question, “Can there be living things any- 
where but on the earth?” came up in an astronomy 
lesson. “Let’s be real scientists,” said Mr. Caplin, 
“and see if we can find the facts which will help 
us answer the question.” 


The first question to be answered was “What 
are living things?” The article Life in the class- 
room’s COMPTON’S helped the class decide. 


The next question was, “What do living things 
need to stay alive?” Discussion brought these out 
as air, proper temperature, water, food — in that 
order. Holding one’s breath showed clearly that 
one can go without air for only a very short time. 
The need for the others was recognized and con- 
firmed in COMPTON’S Biology article. 





THE INSIDE OF THE EARTH is red-hot. Geologists 
believe it looks something like this, its center 
consisting largely of nickel and iron, most of 
the rest composed of hot, molten rock. Page 16 
of the Service Book tells ways to build classroom 
activities around “Pictures That Teach” like 
this one from CoMPTON’s. 






EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES for teachers and 
principals interested in a pleasant and finan- 
cially rewarding part-time educational career 
as a Compton representative — through ren- 
dering to children a worthwhile service which 
every home needs and can easily afford. Spe- 
cial plan provides for rapid promotion to sales 
manager positions. For full information, write 
our Mr. Ray M. Johnson, Vice President, 







Next Mr. Caplin suggested that committees find 
out the conditions on the moon, planets, stars. 
Each committee turned to the proper volume in 
CoMPTON’S. They also used other astronomical 
books; talked with Mary’s father, an amateur as- 
tronomer. They learned how facts can be gathered 
from many places. 


Then the committees organized the information 
in chart form; listing conditions relative to air, 
temperature, water, and food for all bodies in the 
solar and stellar systems. The class was thus 
quickly able to say Yes, No, or Maybe —as it 
applied to each body. 


COMPTON’S Creative Role in the Classroom 


This is one of many interesting ways COMPTON’s plays 
a creative role in modern classrooms. In the classroom 
COMPTON’S goes far beyond merely providing facts in 
an enjoyable way. It is the basis for many different 
kinds of rewarding classroom adventure. And it offers 
rich opportunities to develop basic skills in Science, 
Social Studies, and Language Arts. 


To help teachers get the full value from their class- 
Toom: encyclopedia, we have developed a new profes- 
sional service. A Service Book of 82 ways to benefit 
from. COMPTON’S in the classroom has been compiled 
and tested by teachers. Each of its 82 suggestions is 
presented in narrative form. (Mr. Caplin’s way of 
Teaching the Scientific Method of Problem Solving, 
described above, is a typical example.) 


This Service Book is called “‘COMPTON’sS AT WORK IN 
THE CLASSROOM.” Here is a glimpse of just a few of 
the activities it describes: 


I. DEVELOPING SCIENCE SKILLS. Helping Children Make 
Accurate Observations ... Suspending Judgment Until 
All Facts Are In ... Learning to Think Critically ... 
Helping Pupils Define Their Problems... Learning to 
Collect, Organize, Classify, Identify. 


ll. DEVELOPING SOCIAL STUDIES SKILLS. Introducing 
Maps in the Primary Grades . . . Understanding Map 
Legends, Colors, Symbols, Types ... Using Geographi- 
cal Terms, Expressions... Reading and Making Graphs. 


lil. DEVELOPING LANGUAGE ARTS SKILLS. Locating and 
Using Alphabetically Arranged Information ... De- 
veloping Reading Readiness, Reading Interest... An 





Exercise in Cross References .. 
marizing ... Learning to Outline. 


. Paraphrasing; Sum- 


IV. PROVIDING FOR CLASSROOM ENRICHMENT. Teaching 
a Unit on Farms and Farm Life... Planning a Trip to 
an Airport ... Help for the Teacher Who Is Unsure of 
Science ... Challenging Superior Students with a Unit 
on Atomic Energy ... Integrating Science, Social 
Studies. 


V. HELPING TEACHERS WITH SPECIAL PROBLEMS. Orga- 
nizing a Nature Exhibit . .. Interpreting the Ele- 
mentary-School Program to Parents .. . Helping the 
Bright Child Who Finishes First; the Slow Learner; 
Children with Special Interests, Hobbies, or Talents; 
the Reluctant Reader ... Planning for Thanksgiving, 
Flag Day, a Science Fair. 


Vi. USING COMPTON’S REFERENCE FEATURES. The Fact- 
Index ... Reference-Outlines ... Here and There in 
This Volume... Bibliographies. 


WOULD YOU LIKE a copy of this valuable new 
Service Book? It is yours free upon request. Naturally 
it is of greatest value to those teachers who have 
CoMPTON’s in their classrooms, because some of the ac- 
tivities are built around exclusive COMPTON materials 
and features. But teachers who have tested this book 
tell us that the activities are so creative that they are 
very helpful when used with any good up-to-date 
school encyclopedia. For your free copy, simply mail 
the coupon below. 


COM PTONS 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Compton Building, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Dept. 1-10, 
Compton Building, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send me free and without any obligation a copy of your 
new Service Book for teachers, ““Compton’s at Work in the Class- 
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SHELDON 


BASIC READING SERIES 


AUTHORED BY: 
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WILLIAM D. SHELDON — Associate Protessor, Director of Reading Laboratory, 
and Chairman of the College Reading Program at Syracuse University; Reading 
Consultant to schools of New York State... 


QUEENIE B. MILLS — Assistant Professor at the Child Development Laboratory, 
University of Illinois . . . 


MARY C. AUSTIN — Lecturer on Education (full-time), Harvard Graduate School 
of Education . . 


ROBERT A. McCRACKEN — Assistant Professor of Education and Director of 
Reading Clinic at Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana . 


AND NINE CONTRIBUTING AUTHORS 


FOR GRADES ONE THROUGH EIGHT 


Series will be published in January 1957 


Sheldon books for grades 1-6 will be available in 1957; Sheldon books for grades 
7-8 will be available in 1958 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION — ; Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


write to the office which serves your state . . « 


Please send the colorful 16-page booklet on the 
or fill.in and mail the coupon at the right 


Sheldon Basic Reading Series to 


Allyn and Bacon Offices 5 GUM sdincsstiaicistnidaveeiaeastlaieadliiCatcahessalsinaltadaaildl 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Mass. A NT Oe ee Ee ee ee 

tatty far, Maw Yee 11,6 ¥. Se erncnsernvon oes sx, 
310 West Polk St., Chicago 7, Ill. : Sie e iotescsunstinernnsntinmienadiemnscenibidinlisabekicsebiaeuisieladatenniltntlet tases 
181 Peachtree St., Atlanta 3, Ga. I See SR aT 
501 Elm St., Dallas 2, Texas 

560 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. : aRnercessnsstsemsensncennenneoment Zone.......... aD acsescsimsinminntanenees 
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4 TEACHERS -just Mail This Coupon to 


» BORROW '100",.°600% 


By Mail-in comptete privacy! 


FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners required 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 
note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. 


FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE 






PAY DOCTOR BILLS 


you now. 


] SIGNATURE ONLY 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 
PAY OLD DEBTS 


pe en for the time you use the money—no longer! 





*. ® No principal during summer vacation. 
. If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company, 


PRIVATE 


®@ The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


4 | 
for HOME REPAIRS 


To State Finance Company, Dept. D-133 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 
Please accept my application for a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 
made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 
or cost whatsoever. 
Amount you want to borrow 

(include present balance, if any) $........ 

Amount earned 

ea = — 6h lUlUlUlll 
Name and address 

of school you teach 


On what date of month will your 
payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?.......... 


Number of months 
you receive salary 








How long with Previous 
present employer. shin ee TT 
Husband or wife's Salary 
Ta lh lUlUlULYlU 
To whom are payments on 
Lk i. ee ee 
Bank you deal with (Name)...................cs-c<-e0--0e TOWM.......2--00--0 


Amount you owe bank? $................................... Monthly payments? $..........0..... 
What goouatey on bank loan?........ 
List below O 


HER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe on a loan: 





$.un.....-..cccceeseeseeee tO (Name) a inciciesesecstiuetpeipheinitiniibiaaiideiannit 
Pay rent or real estate 
payment to? (Name).......... ee ccisnsnsctichatiinniaihinmminia 





Purpose of loan........................-.... 


. ® Teacher loans are made on signaturé only—no co- 
signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of 
future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 





r=*-=== FOR $100°0 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ="==""=""— 





Monthly payments include both 
cast interest and principal: 


veo 20 

| MONTHS 
$100°° Ss 675 

300° 1995 

transaction is completely 600° 


3748 
confidential and private. 8 


Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 
to do. We’ll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 
approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 











CONFIDENTIAL 


School board members, 
friends, relatives, merchants 
—none of these people will 
know you are applying for a 
State Finance LOAN-BY- 
MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 

















Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY 
410 KILPATRICK BLDG. DEPT. D-133 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 






The following are all the debts that I have: 














The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


t 

Full Amount Paying ’ 

I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address f 

a 

icisisisiaieeaitiaaclaceninsiainial eee ae senadan : 
Re I sscnapcensl cnet tii tate Mla alas aie a ct 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative informatio a 

for our confidential files : 

Name of Relative................... (Relationship) .................... | 
OU ee Oe : 
pT a : 
RG i dicidtitidcctnmscemmione Town ee —f§{ 
BERENS OE TITIAN Ui iiss ss ccccsicectinisnnniesiitenctioninsoniiatntinintie “RD ctunienicnainadl : 
| Cnr SS | 4 
Name of Relative........................ (Relationship) ....................... J} 
t 

en Town...... 7 ea lu - § 
7 

s 

Sign Full Street a 
| Rn eee en eee 
if 

Oe  dlUllh FO in 





INOTE *": 


of loan __._... ” 








lst pmt. due date/Final pmt. due date/Prin. and Int. pmt.|/Mo. pmt. (except final)/Final pmt. equal in any case to) Omaha, Nebraska 
= Mo. pmts.|$ 











the unpaid principal and int. | Date —.................... ad 








any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 

days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 

i in Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the under 
NENed promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid 

1 Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning 
On the stated due date for the first payment and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and 


! 

i Agreed rate 3% per month on that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 244 % 

i of j ‘ per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on 
interest. 

‘ 





Uf including the stated due date for the final payment. 
PERSONAL 


| 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
i 
} ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY goteny 
1 1S NOT RECEIVED. =P 





Seeeeeeeeeeeee RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN ##88eeeeeene==® 







Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee's option, without t 
notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable. 

It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws § 
of the State of Nebraska. 

This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office 
located as shown above. It is understood that if the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security 
accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 








(If married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 
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“Teaching today is far more complex than a generation ago. Now much of 
the instruction of the home is delegated to the school teacher. Your teaching 
goes far beyond the three R’s. Special subjects are found in every curriculum. 
Realizing this, Beckley-Cardy has prepared authoritative and interesting work- 
books and posters to aid you progressive teachers to teach them more easily. 
I believe you will find them complete, comprehensive, and helpful.” 

Becky Carr 


eee seers fee OA gundce 


These approved workbooks on special subjects develop and empha- 
size that topic in understandable form for the pupil. Each of these 
workbooks has been prepared by experienced educators. 






SOCIAL Living Long Ago and Now—(Gr. 4-6)—160 pps.......90¢ 
STUDIES My First Geography Workbook—(Gr. 3-4)—80 pps...60¢ 
Appreciating Citizenship—(Gr. 7-9)—96 pps. 68¢ 

MUSIC Let’s Go To Theoryland. Book 1—48 pps. 60c 
All Aboard for Theoryland. Book 2—64 pps. 44c 
Adventures in Theoryland. Book 3—64 pps. 44c 

PHONICS Building Words—(ist Gr.)—464 pps..... 44c 
Phonic Fun—(Gr. 1)—96 pps................. 60c 

Phonic Fun—(Gr. 2)—72 pps..............---.-.. 52¢ 

NUMBERS Easy Numbers—A background book—64 pps. 44c 
SMaens Under the Number Tree—(Gr. 1)—Bk. 1—64 pps...44c 
In the Number Tree—(Gr. 1)—Bk. 1—64 pps. 44c 


Around the Number Tree—(Gr. 2)—Bk. 1—64 pps. 48¢ 
Over the Number Tree—(Gr. 2)—-Bk. 2—64 pps.....48¢ 








Number Fun—(Gr. 1)—64 pps. ‘ 44c 
One to Ten—(Beginner)—96 pps. f 60c 
ettntiv canoe Corman Take a Number (Gr. 1)—96 pps. 60c 





Posters Keep Hands Busy, Winds Alert 


These interesting posters to color will solve your problems of 
“What to do” many times. A wide range of subjects—many 
coordinating with study topics. 


POSTERS TO COLOR 


Posters are 84%” x 10”—on heavy white paper suitable for 








crayon or paints. 
SOCIAL STUDIES HOLIDAY SCIENCE 
0. No. No. 
525 Health 529 Halloween 535 Fruits 
526 Safety 530 Thanksgiving 536 Flowers 
527 Good Conduct 531 Christmas 538 Birds 
533 Foreign Children 532 Special Days 537 Farm Animals 
534 Community Units 543 Circus 539 Wild Animals 


540 Aircraft 544 Cowboys 
12 posters to color to each set 


541 Zoo Birds 
price per set........ .35e plus postage 


POSTERS TO BUILD UP 


Teachers report great interest by older pupils in Grades 4 to 8 
in these cut and paste posters. Not only is interest high but 
retention is extraordinary. Subjects listed below. Make at- 
tractive decorations. 4 panels in each set. Postage extra. 








SOCIAL STUDIES NEW SUBJECTS 


7 , No. 901 Thanksgiving 

No. 716 Life in Mexico No. 902 Christmas i 
P . No. 726 . 

fe. jt y mee od + ~ : No. 903 Health sgt al — 
— baa a No. 904 Community No. 727 Europe (new) 
No. 707 Air & Water Travel HOLIDAYS _— a aS. Nese 
- aes — rr No. 702 Halloween No. 722 Mexico 
90g i a Lit No. 703 Thanksgiving No. 724 Australia 
a 10 imo Life No. 705 Christmas No. 725 Africa 
No. 711 Desert Life No. 714 Holy Night 
Size 12” x 36”, per set.. 80¢ Size 12” x 36”, per set. 80¢ Size 18” x 28”, per set. 95c 
See Beckley-Cardy Teacher's Guide No. 57 fo: full details of these and dozens of other teaching helps 
If you do not have a copy, drop us a card today. There are thousands of items listed and described 








BECKLEY-CARDY 
1904 N. NARRAGANSETT « 






PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO 39 
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AS I sharpen my pencil to write, my 
news seems to be pretty interna- 

tional, but what is more appropriate 

with UN Week coming this month! 

First—a thank you to Mr. Yoshimasa 
Kogawa of Kamakura, Japan, who is a 
subscriber, twice a contributor, and an 
excellent teacher. Not only does he 
write fascinating letters—now he is a 
sender of gifts. 

He wrote after selling us his first 
manuscript that he had bought a watch 
which he had named The Instructor! 
With his second check (see p. 41), he 
purchased a Japanese cloth purse that 
arrived last week—a present from the 
other side of the world. Thank you, 
thank you, Mr. Kogawa. The purse is 
beautiful and I value it highly. 


International Item No. 2—Our UN 
play on page 47, sent to us by Beth 
Minor. It was a puppet show, 
and by all reports an excel- 
lent one. The picture at the 
right shows one of _ the 
scenes. The _ sixth-graders 
who put it on became so ex- 
cited about the project that 
their ingenuity and _ skill 
seemed unbounded. They 
worked with a finesse that 
would become grownups, 
satisfied with nothing less 
than the best in costumes, 
settings, lines, and actual 
performance. 

I believe there’s a lesson 
in this excellent perform- 
ance for all of us—capture children’s 
interest and give them the resources for 
research and experimentation. Then 
watch what happens! 


And now, a comment about the dolls 
in the picture below. Each month I get 
one of these fascinating creatures from 
the World-Wide Doll Club and they 
are utterly delightful. The doll is 
wrapped in a comic paper from its na- 
tive country. Included also are a coin, 
stamp, or flag, and a letter containing 
accurate information on the customs, 
history, culture, and geography of the 
foreign country. 

The dolls are museum pieces, but are 
so sturdy they can be handled by chil- 
dren without fear of damage. If I sound 
like a barker, it’s because I'm so en- 
thusiastic. Why not ask your P.T.A. to 
underwrite a club membership for your 
school as a UN Week project? Write 
to World-Wide Doll Club, Greenvale. 
New York, for full information. 








AO 


FRIENDLY CHATS with tHe EDITOR 


Here’s a project I'd like to suggest 
that isn’t international but which will 
certainly stimulate friendships. It’s a 
free Pen Party Kit described in last 
month’s Instructor, and there’s a repeat 
notice in this issue on page 7. I! 
watched the kit being planned and test. 
ed by the Parker Pen Company, and I 
recommend it to you as one of the best. 
If you teach fourth grade or above, do 
consider it. Your children will get a 
thrill from writing and receiving letters 
from boys and girls in another part of 
the country. 


Today’s mail contained three inquir- 
ies so similar that I know there'll be 
more, so I'll answer in advance. If you 


did not ask for our back-to-school post- 
er (September Instructor, pages 18 and 
19) but would like one, you may still 
The poster (printed in red 


send for it. 





and black) proved so popular that we 
have run an additional 15,000 to take 
care of late requests. 


In these days of shortages it’s thrill- 
ing to hear about people turning to 
teaching. The unit on page 98 is a co- 
operative venture of five such students— 
a bookkeeper, a cost estimator, two 
housewives, and a substitute teacher— 
who were taking an evening course 
with Marian Wozencraft at Fenn Col- 
lege in Cleveland. 

Education is going to profit greatly 
as it calls into its ranks people from all 
walks of life. Such teachers will have 
much to contribute from their diversi 
fied interests toward making learning 
a dynamic, living experience. 


Reminder for you—I want to come to 
see you, and our 65th Anniversary Con- 
test will bring me. It was announced 
in your September Instructor, page 31, 
and there’s a reminder this month on 
page 107. I doubt if there’s a school in 
America that isn’t carrying on some 
project that would qualify for an em 
try—so I’m expecting to hear from you. 
As an added incentive, personally from 
me, there will be a free subscription 
for each of the first five entries, % 
hurry and get started. The rules are 
easy. Will I be hearing from you? 


Many 2. Durum 


7. 
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: ars best way to insure listening 
in the primary grades is to en- 
courage the small fry to act out 
music, so order Fun with Music 
(Bowmar Records, no album num- 
ber, 78 rpm, about $6.00, from 
Webster Publishing Co., 1808 
Washington St., St. Louis 3, Mis- 
souri). Here are four records beau- 
tifully interpreted on the piano, in 
contemporary style. Each original 
composition by Herbert Donaldson 
is short enough to hold the interest 
of the young, yet provides enough 
music for development on the part 
of the youthful interpreter. 

Not only is each theme within 
the realm of a child’s experiences, 
but it is the kind of experience he 
enjoys acting out. There is a rath- 
er humorous bit about a baby learn- 
ing to walk, and clever music sug- 
gesting the action of a yo-yo. Other 
subjects are: the farm, seasons, 
home, birds, playing, and toys. 
There is even a_ section called 
“Guess” where each child’s idea 
is welcome. Many of the piano 
compositions lend themselves to 
rhythm-band fun. 

If your school needs a good col- 
lection of standard classics for ev- 
eryone’s use, you will want to get 
29 Classics You Should Know 
(RCA Camden, CFL 103, 33% rpm, 
$10.98). This 6-record album pro- 
vides dance, program, and Hallow- 
een music, waltzes for springtime, 
concert marches, overtures, and 
tone poems. With help from you: 


music supervisor, you can use them | 


for interpretation, for instrument 
study, or for teaching music form. 

Part of a child’s sense of music 
appreciation should include the 
ability to name and distinguish mu- 
sical instruments. The easiest way 
to develop this skill is to use a story 
record woven around the instru- 
ments. For a good blend of story 
and information, buy The Further 
Adventures of Tubby the Tuba 
(RCA Camden, CAE 290, 45 rpm, 
extended play, $.79). 

Perhaps you know the first story 
about Tubby and will be glad to 
know that he’s off on more antics. 
You may recall that Tubby was 
tired of always playing “umpah,” 
and finally acquired a melody of 
his own. This time we find Tubby 
has played his melody (the same 
one) until the orchestra is sick of 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following sources: The Record Center, 
3921 W. North Ave. Chicago, IIL; 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N.Y. (re- 
quest on school letterhead brings free 
catalogue); Children’s Music Center, 
2858 West Pico Blvd., Los Angeles 6; 
‘catalogue $.25, but single copy free 
to Instructor readers). 


| Reviews of new Records 


ELVA S. DANIELS 


it. So, Tubby joins a marching 
band—but it would not be fair to 
tell the ending. 

Woven into the delightful story 
are solo parts played by the glock- 
enspiel, saxophones, cornets, fife, 
violins, xylophone, piccolo, and 
oboe. Be sure you listen to the or- 
chestra “snickering” and the tuba 
“blushing.” Ray Middleton, known 
to most of us as Pinza’s replace- 


ment in South Pacific, does a mar- 
velous job as narrator. 

If your kindergarten tots are fa- 
miliar with Mother Goose rhymes, 
they will enjoy Cliff Edwards’ Fun 
with Mother Goose (RCA Victor, 
WBY 31, 45 rpm, $.49). Little 
Nipper helps the story along, and 
the tunes are jazzy enough to com- 
pete with TV’s singing commer- 
cials. Use this for listening time. 











Everybody knows thet the Ostrich is the biggest 
living bird. But did you know thet it con run 
50 miles on hour — thet its kick con kill e man — 
thet it hes the lorgert eyes of ony lend creoture? 






in on ordinery woedlend pond you con find 
en ometzing voriety of fascineting creotures. 
Your Noture Progrom tells you what to look for, 
how to go about it. 


Discover owesome prehistoric titons, like the 
Stegosourus—fifteen feet of ormor-ploted 
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AUDUBON 


INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT THIS EXCITING 


FREE OFFER 


TO INTRODUCE YOU AND THE CHILDREN TO THIS NEW NATURE HOBBY 
THE 


NATIONAL AUDUBON  SOCI- 


ETY’S new Nature hobby has captured 
the imagination of thousands of Ameri- 
can children. Now you and your students 
can discover the wonders of Nature, un- 
der the guidance of wise, friendly natu- 
ralists. 


As a demonstration, please accept this 


$2.00 value Gift Package—without cost or 


obligation! 
F 


Here’s what you get (all 


REE): 


1. "CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE''—30 color 
prints and an album in which to mount them. 
Through the ‘'magic eye'’ of magnificent col- 
or photographs and fascinating text, you 
learn about animals and plants which wear 
‘‘disguises'' to protect them from their ene- 
mies—hundreds of astounding facts! 

2. "FUN WITH BIRDS''—How to attract, 
study and enioy Nature's most beautiful crea- 
tures, right in your schoolyard. How to build 
simple birdhouses, bird baths and feeding 
stations. 

3. HANDSOME PROTECTIVE CASE—Distinc- 
tive maroon-and-gold color pull-drawer case 
to store your album collection. 


This FREE Gift Package will demon- 


strate how much pleasure and knowledge 
you and the children can enjoy with this 
new program of things-to-do and things- 
to-know in the wonderful world of Nature! 


This exciting program—with the aid of 


Natural color pictures show you unusvel crea- 
tures like the Snowshoe Rabbit. In summer, 
he is the some color os his tundra home... 





— 

Which is the fragile flower and which is the 
is the lovely bioom of the Tulip Tree. But the “blossom” on the right is o hungry 
f2e Anemone, ond its “petals” ore woving tentocles, reaching ovt for prey! 

e@eeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 





Meet the lovable children of Noture— 
like the shy, tree-dwelling Koolo, the 
model for the original “Teddy beor.” 





Collect o “Museum-ot-Home” of butter- 
flies like the lovely Tiger Swollowtoil. 


THE NATIONAL 











flesh-eating enimal? On the left 





Neovure Progrem’s color comeras! 


Society 


VALUE 


$200 


beautiful true-color photographs and fact- 
filled albums in which to mount them— |! 
takes you “into the field” on a fascinating ! 
quest after Nature’s secrets. Guided by ! 
experienced naturalists, you see how Na- z 
ture “protects her own” with camouflage 4 
.. . learn the strange, almost unbelievable 1 
ways some animals raise their young... 1! 
collect your own “Classroom Museum” of ! 
Nature oddities. Best of all, your natural- ! 
ist-guides will open your eyes to the won- ; 
ders you can discover in a nearby park, H 
on hikes and field trips, even im your 4 
own schoolyard! i 

Each month an exciting new topic is ! 
selected and a set of about 30 color prints ! 
is issued, with an albumin which to mount ! 
them and informative text. The total cost ; 
is so very low—only $1 for each monthly 4 
set, plus a few pennies postage—that your 4 
Teacher’s Fund will hardly feel it. But 4 
you do not obligate yourself when you 1 
send for your FREE Gift Package. You 1! 
may resign your membership at any time. ! 
However, we feel sure that, once you and ' 
the children have become acquainted with ; 
the program, you will want to continue H 
these delightful monthly “visits” for a 4 
while. That’s why we make this unusual # 
Free Offer. But we urge you to send for ! 
your sample package now, because quanti- ! 
ties are limited. Mail the coupon today! 


THE INSTRUCTOR, October 1956 
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But when autumn comes, the weather gets 
colder, and he storts to change color. By the 
time the ground is covered with snow... 









TN ire 


-An exciting new way you and the children 
:can learn about the wonders 


of NATURE! 
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The Audubon Nature Program 
Dept. IM-10, Garden City, New York 


Please send me FREE my introductory 
package, consisting of the CAMOU- 
FLAGE IN NATURE collection of 36 
natural color prints; a 7500-word infor- 
mative album to mount them in; a hand- 
some maroon-and-gold colored album 
case; and the illustrated handbook FIN 
WITH BIRDS—all FREE. 1 understand 
that you plan to issue a new Nature ce- 
ries each month in cooperation with the 
National Audubon Society, for only $1.00 
“ach plus a small charge for shippincz. 
After examining my FREE set, I'll not!- 
fy you if I do not wish any others. | 
may cancel my subscription at any tink 
I wish without further obligation. 





BE, «da. 6d ben deenenseusseed (Please print 
AGEION cccevecesccccoeccess 
Sl 4 0teaededebcdvads Zone... .State 


Send No Money—Mail Coupon Promptly 
(Same offer in Canada: address 105 Bond 
St., Toronto 2, Ont. Good on'y in U.S.A 
ani Canada) 


PRR ah PRE, So Seri 
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TWO NEW Alps TO eZ/er HANDWRITING 
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PRIMARY 
“PEEK-THRU" ALPHABET 


Handy visual aid for quickly 
improving manuscript writ- 
ing. Two transparent sec- 
tions contain the complete 
alphabet—one the capital 
letters, the other the small 
letters and figures. Just lay 
the jsection over the student’s 
writing, and instantly see 
which letters need addition- te 
al study and practice. 








Size 8/2 x 4% 





Complete set, postpaid $1.00; 12 or more, each 90¢ 
Capitals only, postpaid 50¢; 12 or more, each 45¢ 
Small letters, postpaid 50¢; 12 or more, each 45¢ 


DIAGNOSTIC RULER 


For diagnosing errors in cursive 
handwriting—slant, legibility, align- 
ment, formation, spacing, 


letter 
proportion and size. Shows complete 
alphabet, both capitals and small 
letters, plus figures. May also be 
used for ruling lines and measuring. 
Instructions included. 





4 Size 12 x 2 


Diagnostic Ruler, postpaid 50¢; 12 or more, each 45¢. 


PYT TIT T i 


ORDER YOURS TODAY 


L <) OF COMPANY 


Dept. 1, 612 N. Park St., Columbus 8, Ohio 


THE 
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No. 1 Set: Marsh 77" 
Felt Point Pen, can of ink 
and two extra Feit Points. 
at art supply, 
stationciy 
and department 
stores. \ 
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stimulates creative thinking 


MARSH 77 
Ree Poni PEN 


Ws FUN! New, marking- drawing pen 


The Marsh i fine foun- 
“77” looks and feels like a 

i Sy des the difference: The felt — 

yore a emul continuous flow of > = es 

omy bold art effects of pen, — agen 

ey of ope egy ge Marsh “77” 

i ine, tone, textures. ; 

ey oe ctsetionn, charts, posters, lettering, lay 

out and visual aids. ; R 

ith i t drying ink. 

LL surfaces with instan i. 

caged ome available. Cap SNAPS on easily 

Guaranteed. Get one today! 


rse In Drawing and Lettering” 


FREE: "i atictites, colors .now to have fun with your igen 
MARSH CO. * 96 MARSH BLDG. ¢ BELLEVILL - 


Z 4 oP E ¥f y 


i tor. Explains basic letter- 
f inv Pen. it’s yours. Write today! 


e U.S.A. 
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HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, 
Elementary Schools, 








WHEAT FARMERS 


Painted by Joe Jones 


H 4%" you ever visited a farm 
when the wheat was being 
harvested? Describe what you saw 
and did. Why do we think of 
October as the harvest month? 

Here some midwestern wheat 
farmers are gathering the golden 
grain. The little group is symbolic 
of hundreds at work across the 
boundless wheatlands. Is it a bounti- 
ful harvest or will the breadbasket 
be empty? 

Can you tell what part of the job 
each man is doing? Perhaps groups 
of children could pantomime the 
work of lifting the wheat with a 
pitchfork, binding it into bundles, 
and tossing them onto a cart. Play 
a record and make the actions keep 
time to its rhythm. 

Meanwhile others can draw a pic- 
ture of the workers, trying to ex- 
press the beauty of bodies in motion. 
Omit faces just as Joe Jones did. 
We are portraying workers rather 
than individuals. 

Today farmers may not work in 
exactly this same manner, for the 
picture was painted about twenty 
years ago. Jt is part of “the Ameri- 
can scene” in the colorful tradition 
of that time. 

This is one of the paintings 
which brought Joe Jones recogni- 
tion as an artist. It is one of many 
he painted with wheat farmers as 
his main interest. 

Do you understand what he 
meant when he said, “I have a 
strong liking for the pictorial ex- 
citement of anything which has to 
do with wheat”? 

His design is full of motion as 
the bundles of wheat are tossed 
about. It is as dynamic as the art- 
ist’s feelings. At this time he said, 
“T want to paint things that knock 
holes in walls.” How would you 
describe such a feeling toward 
painting? 

This is an oil painting two feet 
by three. It was purchased by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica for its 


collection of Contemporary Ameri- 
can Painting which was exhibited 
in 1945. 

When the collection was dis- 
persed, “Wheat Farmers” was pur- 
chased by ex-Senator William 
Benton, chairman of the Board of 
Directors of Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, and given by him to the 
Art Gallery, Glasgow, Scotland. 


THE ARTIST 


OE JONES lives on Blackberry 
Lane, Morristown, New Jersey, 

with his wife and children—Peter, 
Timothy, Katherine, and James. 
But when he was growing up he 
lived in a drab rough section of St. 
Louis. 

Joe’s first sketches led him into 
trouble, because he chalked them 
on school walls. 

As an artist he is largely self- 
taught. Working as a house painter 
while still in his teens he painted 
pictures too, winning a prize in a 
citywide competition when he was 
nineteen. Five years later his work 
was exhibited in the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, and he 
won a Guggenheim Fellowship. 

The brightly colored, exuberant 
scenes of the Midwest which Joe 
Jones painted were very popular. 
So are his recent pictures painted 
in quite a different style. Now he 
uses low-toned colors with super- 
imposed patterns. He endeavors to 
“create space, not objects.” 

Joe Jones began working this way 
when he was a war correspondent 
in Alaska. In 1951 he had a one- 
man show in New York. 

Paintings by Joe Jones can be 
seen in the Metropolitan, Whitney, 
and Worcester museums of art and 
the Pennsylvania and Cranbrook 
academies of art. His murals are 
in post offices in Seneca and 
Lawrence, Kansas; Charleston, 
Missouri; and in the dining room 
of the S.S. “Independence.” 
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RECOMMENDED BY 


IRENE CYPHER 


Associate Professor of Education, 
Department of Communications, 
New York University 


ILMsTRIPS can be used in so 

many ways that they are some- 
what like Joseph’s famous coat. 
Their versatility and adaptability 
provide visualizations to fit almost 
every classroom situation. 


AMERICAN HISTORY—6 strips in 
color; produced by Enrichment Ma- 
terials, Inc., 246 Fifth Ave., New 
York 1; $35 per set; $6.50 single 
strip. 

The high lights of American his- 
tory are exemplified in “Landing of 
the Pilgrims,” “Ben Franklin of 
Old Philadelphia,” “Daniel Boone 
—Opening of the Wilderness,” 
“Robert Fulton and the Steam- 
boat,” “Lee and Grant at Appo- 
mattox,” “Building the First Trans- 
continental Railroad.” The strips 
also show subsequent developments. 
For additional enrichment, records 
dramatize some of the events and 
episodes. For middle and upper 
grades. 


CHRISTMAS SERIES—6 strips in 
color; produced by The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11; $33.50 per set; $5.95 
single strip. 

Music, social studies, health, sci- 
ence, and safety education classes 
will find many uses for “The Story 
of ‘Silent Night,” “The Tree and 
Other Traditions,” “Santa Claus 
and Other Traditions,” “The Story 
of the Christmas Seal,” “The 
Christmas Tree Industry,” and “A 
Safe Christmas with the Reeds.” 
For all grades, during the Christ- 
mas season. 


COUNTRIES OF THE NEAR EAST 
—9 strips in color; produced by Eye 
Gate House, Inc., 2716 41st Ave., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y.; $25 per 
set; $4 single strip. 


Egypt, Israel, Lebanon, Jordan, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Turkey 
have been the center of interest and 
world events for centuries. In this 
series the old and new, country and 
city life, people, products, and his- 
torical places are included. We see 
what the Near East contributes to 
world economy, and why it is so 
important today. For middle and 
upper grades. 


LIVING IN AFRICA—4 strips in col- 
or; produced by Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey 
'kwy., Chicago 14; $19 per set; $6 
single strip. 


As the picture story unfolds, we 
see the geography and people from 
Africa’s Mediterranean coast to the 
lip of Capetown, the Belgian Con- 


FilMsteipys i 


Classroom 


go, the Guinea coast, the mines 
at Kimberley, and the streets of 
Johannesburg. Excellent maps ori- 
ent us as we go. For middle and 
upper grades. 


MILK AND GOOD HEALTH—1 
strip in color; produced by Bryant 
Foundation, 737 North Edgemont 
St., Los Angeles 29; $5 single strip. 

This strip shows the elements 
which make milk important to 
body building. We are also shown 
the relationship of milk to other 
foods and the amounts required by 
different age groups. Pictorial sta- 
tistics and factual data clearly pre- 
sent the story. For middle and 
upper grades. 


PEOPLE AROUND THE WORLD— 
6 strips and coordinated LP record; 
produced by DuKane Corp., St. 
Charles, Ill.; $30 per set of black 
and white; $35 per set in color. Rec- 
ord included in set. 

The farming methods and family 
life of farmers in Europe, the 
Americas, and Asia are compared 
and contrasted. In combination 
with the record, the strips clearly 
demonstrate the social and eco- 
nomic value of farmers as members 
of local and world communities. 
For middle grades. 


PUPPY FOR JOSE—1 strip in color 
with manual; produced by Friend- 
ship Press, 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10; $5 single strip. 

As the story is told, we see not 
only how José, son of a migrant 
Mexican family, gets a pet, but 
how such families live as they move 
about harvesting crops. Pictures 
show how workers with a foreign 
heritage contribute to our indus- 
trial and economic welfare. The 
strips are without captions, but a 
good manual provides information. 
For primary and middle grades. 


WE TAKE A TRIP SERIES—4 strips 
in color; produced by Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 
17; $22.50 per set; $6 single strip. 
Trips to the zoo, fair, beach, and 
natural-history museum will be 
more meaningful if there is advance 
preparation and later discussion. 
These strips show zoo animals, at- 
tractions at the fair, gathering sea 
shells, and viewing the museum. 
They will also provide classroom 
field trips when real ones are im- 
possible. For primary grades. 


Reference List No. 4 


If you would like to receive this 
reference list of current filmstrips, send 
a stamped addressed envelope with 
your request to Dr. Irene F. Cypher, 
Editorial Department, The Instructor, 
Dansville, N.Y. List No. 3 may also 
be requested, 





tHave a Fen Party | 


SEND TODAY FOR YOUR 
LETTER 


WRITING KIT 











Every Pupil Will Have His Own Pen Pal 


This new Letter Writing Project will be great fun and a stimulating all- 
class experience for you and your pupils. Parker’s Pen Party Writing Kit 
brings you simple instructions for your class to use when writing invita- 
tions, “thank you” letters, letters of congratulations, “I’m sorry” letters, 
and others. Class activities are also included. 


A Two Way 
Letter Writing Exchange 


This kit will bring you the name and 
address of a teacher whose pupils are 
ready to be your Pen Pals. This is a 
two-way exchange with your class 
writing to children in another part of 
the country and receiving letters from 
them. Mail the coupon today so that 
you can start your Letter Writing 
Project. 


Coupon Below Brings You 
A Colorful Poster 


with complete instructions for set- 
ting up your PEN PARTY printed 
on the back. Includes a Friendship 
Chart for a record of Pen Pal corre- 
spondence. 


PupilLetter Writing Folders 


one for each member of your class. 
Full of letter writing tips, it also 
has space for a Pen Pal letter. 


Name and Address 


of a teacher whose pupils want to 
be Pen Pals with your pupils. 


THE PARKER PEN CO. 


Janesville, Wisconsin 




















THE PARKER PEN CO. — Education Dept. — Janesville, Wisconsin 


' 
| 
Please send your PEN PARTY WRITING KIT. 8 
| understand that my name and address will be sent to a teacher of a similar class. | 
In return | will receive her name and address. i 

' 

f 


Name .. 


Street or R.D. No. Pupils 


TE iisnintideceiencnlegeientanse aie Mdpsasiibahistedaieds . Zone State 
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HELP FOR RETARDED READERS 


radéd corrective reading serie 





Announcing a NEW starting level title by A.M. Anderson 


PORTUGEE PHILLIPS 
and the Fighting Sioux 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa; 


An action-packed story of the little Western fort 
holding out against Red Cloud’s fighting Sioux and 
of Portugee Phillips whose dramatic ride for help 
still stands unparalleled in American history. Tested 
by reading formulae, the story rates reading level A. 

The AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES, classroom 
tested in hundreds of schools, means reading prog- 
ress with pleasure for your pupils and you. 

To aid you in your corrective reading program 
use the HANDBOOK ON CORRECTIVE READING by 
Dr. Betts and the TEACHER’s GuIDE for each title. 





FREE large full-color map of historic U.S. Trails— 
ideal for classroom display. Write for yours today. 



















NOBLE’S 

HANDWRITING 
FOR 

EVERYDAY 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 10° 





USE 







GRADES 
1TO 8 


During the past year, more school systems have adopted 
Noble’s Handwriting Series than any other. 


BOOK 1- Manuscript Writing Workbook (Double Size) Each 50c 
BOOK 2- Manuscript Writing Workbook (Double Size) Each 50c 
BOOK 3 - Transition to Cursive Writing (Standard Size) Each 26c 
BOOKS 4 to 8 - Cursive Writing (Standard Size) Each 26c 


This modern series is based on the most recent state and city 
courses of study from all parts of the United States. 
EXAMINATION COPIES SENT TO SCHOOL PRINCIPALS UPON REQUEST 


Write Now to Dept. 12 for Complete Catalog showing 
our correlated handwriting materials. 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 


Over 50 yeors, Baoks Providing Better Education 


67 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
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Jottings from a Mother of Four Children 


Susie’s Mrs. Applegard seems to put 
great stress on neatness. “I copied over 
my spelling sentences two times before 
they suited her,” she sighed. 


Lena Staub called today. What rules 
did I have about Helen dating, she 
asked tartly. She always gets my back 
up, so I replied just as tartly that I 
didn’t consider a group of eighth- and 
ninth-grade boys and girls going out 
together as dating. “Well, my Jackie 
came home the other night with lip- 
stick on his face, and I’m going to put 
a stop to it,” she declared. 


It’s terrible when someone plants 
doubts in your mind. Today I saw the 
junior high guidance counsellor. I in- 
quired what she thought eighth-graders 
did on dates. Her verdict was that it’s 
just group stuff. They like to experi- 
ment with pairing off but very few of 
them feel any desire to go off in two- 
somes, That’s the way it seems to me, 
so I guess I'll stop worrying. 


When I told Ted about Jackie’s kiss 
he was rather scornful. “It’s near 
Halloween and some kids were proba- 
bly playing Spin the Bottle,” was his 
comment. 











At the third-graders’ urgent requests, 
Mr. Applegard stopped at the school to- 
day with the Applegard baby. All the 
girls got to hold it! As I kissed Susie 
good night, she blissfully (if drowsily) 
announced that she’s going to marry 
Tommy Packard and have five babies. 


Well, well, I've been asked to be 
chairman of the P.T.A. Ways and Means 
Committee. I’m supposed to raise $600. 
I don’t know how I'll do it, but no 
bingo and no lotteries will be put on 
by my committee. 


Words of wisdom from Susie: “Us 
third-graders don’t look down on the 
kindergartners. We were babies our- 
selves, once.” 


I met a mother of one of Susie’s 
friends today in the supermarket and 
she asked me if Susie knows her ABC’s. 
“I suppose so but to tell the truth, I’ve 
never checked,” I replied. “My Paul 
doesn’t,” she complained. “Can he 
read?” I asked. “Yes, he reads all the 


time,” she said, “but imagine a child’s 
not knowing whether n comes before 
or after m.” 


Asked Susie tonight about the ABC’s, 
“I learned them last spring ’cause we 
jump rope by them,” she said with a 
superior air. 


John must have been given some kind 
of test today. He said it was called a 
self-analysis chart. The funny thing is 
that he resented it. “In junior high 
they’re always messing in your busi- 
ness,” was his complaint as he dried 
the dishes. I reminded him that he 
was growing up now. “So what?” was 
his retort. “It’s the teachers’ job to 
teach me stuff and it’s none of their 
business if I like sport telecasts and 
prefer to take cold baths.” 


I let the subject drop. Later I asked 
Ted what he thought about John’s atti- 
tude. It’s just a phase, in Ted’s opin- 
ion. Apparently our eldest son is well 
on the way to being an adolescent. 


This is UN Day. I drove Susie and 
Bud to school today and the blue and 
white UN flag is flying proudly over 
the Stars and Stripes. 


“What’s a pragmatist?” asked Bud, 
just as the beans were about to burn. 
“Look it up in the dictionary,” I re- 
plied absently. Two minutes later he 
was back in disgust. “Dictionaries are 
no good. Can’t understand the defini- 
tion.” 


At dinner Bud asked about pragma- 
tism again. I got the dictionary, and I 
could see what he meant. Mr. Webster 
loftily declares that its characteristic 
doctrines are “that the meaning of con- 
ceptions is to be sought in their practi- 
cal bearings, that the function of 
thought is as a guide to action, and that 
the truth is pre-eminently to be tested 
by the practical consequences of be- 
lief.” Whew! 


“Why do you want to know?” asked 
Ted. “Because today I was arguing in 
class that if we all want a night Hal- 
loween party in Pete Bill’s barn, it 
must be all right for us to have it, and 
Mr. Martin called me a_pragmatist,” 
Bud replied. 


Pete Bill’s barn is in a lonely spot 
out in the country. Apparently Mr. 
Martin has okayed the party but he 
wants it held in town in Sammy Cox's 
garage. It’s a big one—big enough for 
six cars and two trucks, and a wonder 
ful spot to hold a party. I’m on Mr. 
Martin’s side. 


Bud’s costume for Halloween—“Man 
from Mars,” personally designed by 
him. Chief prop—miniature cyclotron. 
He puts on an act in costume, explain 
ing that his gift from Mars to the 
world is a small cyclotron that can be 
used for cars, refrigerators, and the 
like. The day of clowns and witches 
seems to be disappearing. 
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Look at both sides 
of a bottle of 7-UP 


On the back of the bottle, proudly listed for all to see, are the ingredients of this 
sparkling drink. 


With good reason, 7-Up is famous as the All-Family Drink— 










so pure, so good, so wholesome for people of all ages. 


The source of the 7-Up flavor is a fragrant, natural oil in the peel of 
lemons and limes. From every batch of this flavor source, Seven-Up 
selects less than 5% , the very essence, as being delicate and pure 
enough to be used in the “fresh up” drink! Seven-Up 


is crystal-clear. No artificial flavor is used. 


ar 


RGo, CONTAINS 
r | ‘AT ET ) VW a 1 


~ 


AND 


If you want a real thirst-quencher .. . 
If you hanker for a cool, clean taste .. . 


If you want a quick, refreshing lift . . . 


Nothing does it like Seven-Up! 
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DIRECT PROCESS BOOKS 


(For Liquid and Spirit Duplicators) 
Use this check list as your order blank 


(CD Reading Readiness ......... (1) $3.25 
( Seatwork for Beginners ..... (1) 3.00 
(1 Mother Goose Activities ....(1) 3.00 
CL) King Size Alphabet ......... (1) 3.00 
Pe EN Cas mebeesecccccss (1-2) 3.25 
( Farm Friends and Pets ...(1-2) 1.50 
() Nursery Rhymes .......... (1-2) 2.00 
ES Ge LS BOD ceccccccces (1-3) (Each) 2.50 
TL) PURPORT cccccccccccccccce {1) 3.25 
() Reading for Beginners ...... (1) 3.00 
(J Number Readiness .......... (1) 3.25 
( Numbers for Beginners ...... (1) 3.00 


© Phonics 1-A; () Phonics 1-B .(1) (Each)2.50 
(CO Phonics 2-A; [) Phonics 2-B .(2) (Each)2.50 
C) Phonics 3-A; () Phonics 3-B .(3) (Each)2.50 


() Fun With Phonics Book 1 ..{1-2) 3.50 
(1 Fun With Phonics Book 2 . . (2-3) 3.50 
€) Phonics and Reading....... (2-3) 3.00 
( Our Safety Book .......... (2-3) 3.00 
() Health () Manners ....... (2-3) (Each) 3.00 
[} Our Community ........... (2-3) 3.50 
(0 Holidays and Heroes ..... (3-4) 3.00 
CL) My Indian Book .......... (2-4) 3.00 
CD Science Studies .......... (3-6) 3.00 
To deccceesscssee (All) 3.50 
ER EDN soscbaee voscccses (4-5) 3.00 
{) Outline Maps (General) ..(4-8) 2.00 
(0 Geography of the U. S. A. (5-8) 3.00 
L) Products of the U. S....... (4-8) 3.00 
C) South America Unit ....... (5-8) 3.00 
(J Geography of Europe ..... (5-8) 3.00 


(CD Decimals (4-5); DD Fractions. .(5) (Each) 3.25 


C) Percentage .............. (6-7) 3.25 
C) Birds We Should Know .... (All) 2.00 
CD Flowers We Should Know ..(Ali) 1.50 
PP IMD Jcsécecseccces (1-2) 2.00 
) Nature Science ........... (3-5) 2.50 
() Children of All Lands ..... (1-6) 2.00 
|] September to June( Art) ..(All) 3.00 
C) Art Decorations .......... (All) 1.50 
_} Holiday Decorations ...... (All) 2.00 
L] New Holiday Projects ....(All) 1.50 
(J School Room Decorations .. (Al!) 2.00 
() New Ideas for Art ........ (All) 2.00 
Ty Geese Ast cies cccecsce (All) 2.00 


(Circle Choice of Grade on Following) 
0 Universal Reading Series 


Grade 1—2—3—4—5.... (Each) $2.50 
(0 Phonics Books (First Half) 

Grade 1—2—3—4....... (Each) 3.25 
(€D Phonics Books (Second Half) 

Grades 1—2—3—4 ...... (Each) 3.25 
[) Science Workbook 

Grades 1—2—3—4—5—4. (Each) 3.25 
©) English 

Grade 1—2—3—4—-5- —4—_7—-8 . 3.25 
(0 Universal Arithmetic Series 

Grade 1—2—3—4—5..... (Each) 2.50 
( Arithmetic (ist Half) 

Grade 1—2— 7—8 3.25 
© Arithmetic (2nd Half) 

Grade 1—2—3—4—5—46—7—8 3.25 

FLASH CARDS 

(0 Alphabet ....$1.50 ( Addition ....$1. 


. 1.50 () Subtraction . 
1.50 () Multiplication 


FLANNEL BOARDS 


©) Sturdy Blue Folding Flannel Board 


with cloth taped edges. 24”x36” ...$ 5.50 

© Set of Board and Easel ............ $10.50 
FELT CUT-OUTS 

( No. 101 Apple Trees & Apples...... $1.25 

No. 115 Tree With Birds............ 1.50 
fs No. 110 Xmas Tree & Ornaments .... 1.25 

No. 150 Five Inch Numerals......... 1.00 
() No. 601 Numerals & Fractions....... 1.50 
() No. 140 Fractional Parts ........... 1.50 
) No. 200 Alphabet Capitals 5”....... 1.95 
Lj No. 201 Alphabet Lower Case....... 1.50 
C) No. 217 Picture Verbs...........++++ 1.50 
[) No. 410.Circus Animals ...........- 1.40 
[} No. 401 Ten Domestic Animals...... 1.60 
() No. 502 Community Helpers Set ..... 1.70 
C) No. 500 Three Bears .........--++0+ 1.60 
L) No. 503 Three Pigs .....-.--++eeees é 
~} No. 301 Expressional Forms 





No. 63 Package of Assorted Feit... 
Primary Felt Kit 


2. 
CJ No. 650 Package of Sensitized Backing 1.50 


(Estimte Poste at 25¢ for each item; 75¢ 
for it Board or Easel.) 


Map of the U.S.A. ....... 
No. 16-A Music Symbols 





SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 
4524 West Pico Bivd., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


(0 Send items Checked Above: []) Enclosed 
Kulimawennso Gl Payment and Postage. 


PORTED ccc ccccccccccccccccvcccccecsccececese 
pv  WETTTTETOLTTLETL TLL 
| enclose 25c. Please send new 1956 
booklet “TOOLS OF TEACHING,” 2 
raded, illustrated Catalog of Work- 

ks, Posters, Music, Rhythm Band 


Instruments, Hundreds of Games, and other 
Teaching Aids. 





. 
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Books 


for Children 


REVIEWED BY PHYLLIS FENNER 
Author and Reviewer of Children’s Books 


ONCE in a while there appears a much 
needed book that absolutely fills the 
bill. Stories from Shakespeare: The 
Complete Plays of William Shakespeare, 
retold by Marchette Chute (World Pub. 
Co.; $3.75) is one of the most enchant- 
ing books of the season. A fascinating 
introduction tells about the producing 
of the plays and explains why it is hard 
for us to understand them. She calls 
Shakespeare a remarkable storyteller, 
and proves it in her book. For all ages. 


When the British because of their 
military formation found it hard to 
fight the Indians it was Robert Rogers 
who taught them how to fight. His offer 
to raise a company of Rangers was ac- 
cepted, and a new Landmark Book, 
Rogers’ Rangers and the French and 
Indian War by Bradford Smith (illus- 
trated by John C. Wonsetler; Random 
House; $1.50) gives an account, in the 
experience of eighteen-year-old Ebenezer 
Webster, of this exciting chapter of our 
history. For ages ten to eighteen. 


Another true story, exciting in a 
different way, is Magic Bullets: The 
Story of Man’s Valiant Struggle against 
Enemy Microbes, by Louis Sutherland 
(Little, Brown; $3.00). Beginning with 


a6 maar 





the story of how the invention of the 
microscope led to the discovery of 
microbes, the author tells of various 
kinds, good and bad. “Magic Bullets” 
are the vaccines, antitoxins, molds, and 
antibiotics which have lessened the fear 
and fury of epidemics. Ten-year-olds 
and older. 


So many children visit Williamsburg 
that it is especially satisfying to have 
this beautiful picture book, The Silver 
Mace: A Story of Williamsburg by 
Maud and Miska Petersham (Mac- 
millan; $2.25), about that famous 
colonial capital where so much history 
was made before the Revolution. The 
brief text begins with Jamestown and 
traces the colony’s story to its decline. 
The activities on The Duke of Gloucester 
Street will interest the children. For 
all ages. 


Lois Lenski in her “Roundabout 
America Series” has covered a lot of 
ground. This time in her Berries in 
the Scoop: A Cape Cod Cranberry 
Story (Lippincott; $2.25) Little Kayla 
has a secret. She has “borrowed” her 
grandma’s precious gold brooch and 
lost it in the bog. In her struggle to find 
it we get a picture of the life of the 
people, their work, and play. It is a 


nice story, attractive and easy to read. 
For those seven to ten. 


Attempts have been made to interest 
children in facts through fiction. They 
usually fail because the story is poor. 
Timber from Terry Forks by Clara 
Baldwin (illustrated by Tom Leamon; 





Abingdon; $2.00), in which two boys 
find the clues that solve a mystery, is 
a good portrayal of a lumber camp in 
which the facts take their proper place 
in the story. It will be useful with 
eight- to twelve-year-olds and older chil- 
dren who are having reading trouble. 


Most of us know that clocks come 
from Connecticut and marble from 
Vermont but do not realize how many 
other things, baseballs, for instance, 
come from the New England states. 
Why they do is explained clearly 
and entertaingly in Henry Lent’s Men 
at Work in New England (Putnam; 
$2.75). Step by step we are shown the 
processes in the making of twenty-three 
major products. For children eight to 
twelve. 


The modern youngsters who say “It’s 
a Diesel” intead of “There’s a Choo- 
Choo” will enjoy the entirely rewritten 
story, First Book of Trains, by Russel 
Hamilton with illustrations by Jeanne 
Bendick (Franklin Watts; $1.95). From 
poky freight to flashing streamliner, 
the operation and equipment of the 
modern American railroads are clearly 





described. Here is a fascinating world of 
ears, tracks, and switches. For those 
eight to twelve. 


There is a fascination about A B C 
books, and there seems no end to what 
can be done with the alphabet. A BC 
of Cars and Trucks by Anne Alexander 
(pictures by Ninon; Doubleday; $2.50) 
is one of the newest, and a beautiful 
picture book it is, telling in rhyme 
about cars, bulldozers, trucks, and such, 
from A to Z. Large broad pictures in 
soft colors. For the preschool and kin- 
dergarten set. 


See page 93 for addresses of publishers. 
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Aids-to-Reading 

will help You 
develop a balanced 
Reading Program 


Dolch Aids-to-Reading Materials, de- 
vised by Edward W. Dolch, Professor 
of Education Emeritus, University of 
Illinois will contribute to the success 
of any reading program. The Dolch 
Materials are designed to meet the 
individual needs of children in devel- 
oping readiness, a sight vocabulary, 
and sounding attack. Twenty-two 
items provide a wide range of teacher 
helps from kindergarten to grade eight. 
They are learning games which require 
little or no teacher direction. 


tne Doloh 


i= wees @— me 





The Basic Vocabulary Series books 
give primary children independent 
reading at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. The Pleasure Reading Series 
provides books that are fun to read for 
children in the third grade and up to 
high school. The books in these two 
series help develop confidence, fluency, 
comprehension, and above all an 
eagerness to read. 


HOME EDITION IN STORES. 


Some of the Dolch Aids-to-Reading 
Games, as well as the Dolch Books are 
now available in retail stores for use 
in the home. The distributors, The 
Gelles-Widmer Co., 7530 Forsyth Blvd., 
St. Louis 5, Mo., have a pamphlet, 
written by Professor Dolch, The Play- 
Way to Learning, which is directed to 
parents. It also illustrates and de- 
scribes the games and books, and is 
free to teachers and P.T.A.’s in needed 
quantities upon request. 


USE COUPON for copy of catalog of 
Dolch School Materials, and sample 
copy of pamphlet for parents, The Play- 
Way to Learning, with order form for 
free supply. 


Ferme cannano rness fh 
: Dept. 1.S., Champaign, Iilinois i 


© Send Dolch Aids-to-Reading Materials 4 
Catalog. 


(C0 Send sample copy, ‘The Play-Way to | 
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Books 


for Teachers 


REVIEWED BY RUTH M. NORTHWAY 
Principal, Elementary School, Honeoye Falls, New York 


School Texts 


THESE books in the “Basic Vocabu- 
lary Series” by Edward and Margaret 
Dolch (Garrard Press; $2.50 each) are 
written mainly within the 220 words in 
the Basic Word List which make up 
“two thirds of all the primary reading 
books and more than one half of all 
other school books.” Wigwam Stories, 
about the Forest Indians; Tepee Sto- 
ries, the Plains Indians of the West; 
and Pueblo Stories, Indians of the 
Southwest, contain many stories about 
the animals these Indians knew, the 
stars they saw about them, how things 
came to be, and the heroes of past 
times. Color illustrations, large print, 
and short “attention keeping” content 
combine to make this a popular supple- 
mentary reading series. 


As a teacher, I looked desperately for 
a Citizenship Education text organ- 
ized on a global basis, such as tropical 
rain areas of the world, grasslands of 
the world, or hot dry regions of the 
world. Then I came upon the book, 
The World Around Us, by Zoe A. 
Thralls, Lewis Paul Todd, Jessie 
Wakeman and Harold Faye (Harcourt, 
Brace; $4.20). Each unit encompasses 
a description of similar climatic regions 
in all parts of the world. For instance, 
Unit 8, “Where Water Is Life,” takes 
one first to our great Southwest, then 
to the endless horizons of Eurasia, to 
the Ukraine, the famous oases of Cen- 
tral Asia, the heat of Tarim Basin, and 


on to Mongolia and the Gobi Desert. 
Work maps showing the climate, rain- 
fall regions, elevation, population, and 
cities of the world, and a “World Cli- 
mate Chart,” are invaluable. 


Those who subscribe to the principle 
of learning by doing will find a gold 
mine of ideas in this publication, Good 
English Through Practice by Marjorie 
Wescott Barrows (Henry Holt; $2.76). 
I recognize some of them and agree 
with the authors that they are effective. 
For instance, there is the game of 
“Handy Beginners” (there is and there 
are), the fun of “Shifting Gears” (you, 


DING DONG BELL 





A bell rang because — 


were), the 


they, 
habit, and the “I or me” dilemma. Sit- 
uations requiring role acting are sug- 
gested, word relays of different kinds 


“double negative” 


are devised, the “Television Show,” 
“Information, Please,’ and “Amateur 
Hour” techniques are adapted to Eng- 
lish usage. This book certainly justifies 
the publisher’s statement, “learning can 
be fun—even learning good English”! 


Professional Books 


The Truth About Your Child’s 
Reading by Sam Duker and Thomas 
Nally (Crown Publishers; $3.00) could 
easily have as its subtitle, “Johnny Can 
Read.” The authors present up-to-the- 
minute details about reading programs 
for different age groups as well as par- 
ents, along with check lists for evaluat- 
ing classroom reading programs. Here 
both parents and teachers will find an- 
swers to many current questions. “Let’s 
look at the record,” says Chapter IV, 
and proceeds to analyze Dr. Flesch’s 
book page by page and paragraph by 
paragraph, pointing out 123 misstate- 
ments, and 12 expressions of unsup- 
ported personal opinion in the first 
chapter alone. P.T.A. groups could well 
afford to study this material. 


“As a twig is bent, the tree will 
grow,” says the old adage. The manner 
in which special problems of each age 
are handled during the formative years, 
according to Robert S. Stewart and 
Arthur D. Workman, determines the 
characteristics of the adult. Their book, 
Children and Other People (Dryden 
Press; $2.25), suggests how to give chil- 
dren information on sex, smoking, steal- 
ing, swearing, choice of commercial en- 
tertainment, and other phases of living. 
It discusses intelligence versus achieve- 
Mert, discipline, democratic classroom 


organization, teacher-pupil planning, 
and the use of the specialist for prob- 
lem children. 


“I’ve looked and looked for songs to 
use with my unit on colonial life,” 
commented a teacher recently. Would 
that I had been able then to offer her 
Literature and Music as Resources 
for Social Studies by Ruth Tooze and 
Beatrice Perham Krone (Prentice-Hall; 
$5.75). Each period of American his- 
tory from early explorations to the “gay 
nineties” had its own songs and stories 
reflecting the spirit of those times, and 
this publication points them out by 
title and description. One chapter is 
devoted to the Negro in America, sug- 
gesting biographies of famous Negroes, 
poetry, theater productions, music, and 
a list of recordings of Negro music. 
Another chapter develops Indian music 
and literature. Part II presents resource 
material in these fields for the Western 
Hemisphere, European countries, the 
Near East, Asia, Australia, and Africa. 
Many of the songs are included in their 
entirety. There is a comprehensive sum- 
mary of literature of these countries 
which makes it easy to locate material 
available for all topics. 

NOTE: See page 76 for a review of 


the new Spencer Press set, “Our Won- 
derful World.” 


See page 93 for addresses of publishers. 





BE READY for Each New Season 


og 
Ann Marie’s 
with beautiful 


ART EANG@ ae 


interesting 


PROJECTS 


TEACHER-PLANS Portfolios contain: 





and 


SAVE TEACHERS HOURS OF WORK 


Decorations * Nature Studies °* 


on colored paper stock, ready for use. 


FALL ~ PORTFOLIOS | 


SEPT. Singing 
Boy, 12” x 17”, 
Clown, Cattails Poster. 
OCT. Mary’s Little Lamb, large 
cutout project; Cat Face & Bicycle 
Riders, Posters; Jack O’ Lanterns 
Singing. 


DEC. Santa Claus & Stars, 





tions—Tree Ornaments. 


Integration 


CHARTS 


ACTIVITIES 


Window 
Pictures * Blackboard Borders * Posters * Room 
Handicraft * 
Holiday Material * Health Activities * Charac- 
ter Building Activities. Many projects are printed 


HOLIDAY 
> PORTFOLIOS & 


NOV. Thanksgiving Posters & 
Place Cards, Book Week Poster. 


deer & Holly, Christmas Decora- 





It, 


| 
~ #4 | ex: 


WINTER PORTFOLIOS 


Squirrel Bank. 


FEB. George Washington; Make 
and Send Valentines & Valentine 
Party Favors. 


ONLY $4 FOR 


PORTFOLIOS THAT 
COVER ENTIRE YEAR. 


| Scientific Field Trips, Design 
APR. Easter Bunny, Danny 








Charts. 


If I am satisfied and desire the 
A supply of assorted credited toward the full price of 
colored construction 


paper with each NAME 


PORTFOLIOS 


SPRING 
JAN. Ice & Snow | MAR. St. Patrick's 
Land, Eskimos, Day. Chipmunk 


Make & Send Easter & Mother's 
Day Cards, Easter Significance. 


ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP 2)22.00°37°°F4"°" Noe obs 


Rein- 


Hats. 
Duck, 





go 31, 


I enclose $4. Please send Complete 1956-57 TEACHER-PLANS 
Postpaid, Now—for entire school year. (4 Portfolios) in one 
shipment. Include FREE a complete set of the 4 Integration 


for the Early Fall packet only. 
full service, this amount will be 
$4. 


PLEASE PRINT 





complete set of 


TEACHER-PLANS if ADDRESS 





remittance in full 
accompanies order. 


r 
‘ 
' 
t 
* 
. 
i 
1 TRIAL OFFER. I enclose $1.25 
FREE OFFER : | | 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
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Heath Elementary 


It requires so little! 


It gives so much! 


Small wonder thousands are cheering this 
matchless series. It brings you: a maximum 
of science activities; spiral development 
of science topies; integration of science 
topics with other subjects; a balanced 
selection from all branches of science; con- 
tent determined by the needs of children. 
A Teachers Edition and a separate Teach- 
ers Manual are available for each grade. 


inquiry. 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 16 





Have YOU 


discovered 


The teaching films (16 mm., sound, in color or black and white), 
made especially for this series by Churchill-Wexler Film Produc- 
tions, have been judged “the best in their field.” We invite your 


D. C. Heath and Company 


SALES OFFICES: ENGLEWOOD, N. J., CHICAGO 16, SAN FRANCISCO 5, ATLANTA 3, DALLAS 1 


Science ? 
BY 


HERMAN 
AND 
NINA 


SCHNEIDER 
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" — Schools out for teacher, too! | 


Vill 
Vil vy rhe 





Thanks to those two priceless teaching 
alds—DITTO and DITTO WORKBOOKS 


What a wonderful feeling—to leave when school is out—-to enjoy 
full peace of mind, free from teaching cares and worries—as 
carefree in an adult way as your boisterous pupils. To be able to 
enjoy hours of relaxation, swimming or tennis or golf, knowing 
that your day's work is done—and to spend the evening with a book— 
or in some sort of self improvement—or socially at some gay party. 


Yes, “school is truly out for teacher too” when you have DITTO 
and DITTO Workbooks to relieve you of worrisome lesson planning 
—to rid you of tedious copywork—to banish tiring nightwork—and 
to make your classroom hours pleasant and rewarding. 

DITTO Workbooks, in the words of one outstanding educator, 
“the greatest teaching aid of modern times”. 

















PE OE— 


DITTO, Incorporated 
3332 Pratt Avenue 
Chicago 45, Ilinois 
Gentleme:: 
® Without obligation, please: 


THE NEW DITTO D-10 


Absolutely the last word in a low priced 
school duplicator. Always ready to turn 
out up to 300 or more bright copies at rate 
of 120 per minute, in 1 to § colors, at once. 
of page typed, written, traced or drawn 
No stencif, No mats, No inking, No 

ready ... on any size copy from 3” x 


make r x 
5” to 9” x 14”... at just pennies in cost. 


Mail coupon for free demonstration. 


59 NEW DITTO WORKBOOKS 


Heeb ene ee on Liquid Machines, each 

book containing pre-printed daily lesson 
material ready for making up to 300 or more 
bright copies on your DITTO Duplicator. 


O Send literature on your new D-10 Liquid Type School 
Duplicator. 


© Send FREE: Samples and catalog of new Workbook 
Lessons. 


©) Arrange a DITTO Demonstration for me. 














Name 
Written by teachers--Edited by nationally 
recognized educators. Each $3.25. Choose School 
from any of the splendid new titles in the 
DITTO Workbook Catalog. Send for free Address 
For Classes—Easier Teaching— Post Office County State 
MAIL NOW. 
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ON THE EDUCATIONAL HORIZON 


Crises Bring 


Opportunities 


ROY E. LARSEN 


PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR, TIME INC. 


Criss, fortunately, bring opportunities. Emergencies often 
give rise to new and better ways of doing things. In today’s 
school emergency some of our teachers are getting a chance to 
teach in new ways. And they are discovering that some of these 
new methods not only may help to solve the crucial shortage of 
teachers, but actually make the job of teaching more satisfying. 


Teacher Aides 

In Bay City, Michigan, for instance, where a systematic study 
showed that elementary teachers had to use much of their time on 
nonprofessional tasks, school officials launched an experiment to 
free the teacher to teach, using carefully selected adults from the 
community as teacher aides. 

Now in its fifth year, this experiment has been picked up by twenty- 
five school districts in Michigan and is being adapted by schools in 
other states. Final results are not yet in, but promising evidence has 
already developed. 

According to Superintendent Paul W. Briggs, “The townspeople 
like it, parents and teachers are enthusiastic.” 

Here are a few reactions from the teachers: 

“Instead of feeling tense at having a stranger in my room, I found 
it gave me a lift. I have been able to organize my work better by 
giving more thought to the material.” 

“Having a teacher aide has relieved me of so much that I feel and 
look like a different person. Now I teach and love it.” 

“Another great advantage is that she is available at all times to the 
slow workers that need extra help.” 


A 


Television 

In many other communities regular instruction is being supple- 
mented by special television classes. Through one of these experi- 
ments, in the Pittsburgh area, fifth-grade classes in more than forty 
schools are studying reading, arithmetic, and French via television. 
Many of the regular teachers are learning French along with the 
children and at the same time are learning new teaching techniques. 

Mr. H. C. Douds, principal of the Verona (Pa.) school, comments, 
“My own fifth-grade teachers say they are learning to teach as they 
never did in college.” 

The camera, of course, gives the television teacher the advantage 
of looking directly into the eyes of each pupil. But whatever the 
reason, the children’s new-found fun in learning is a powerful in- 
fluence for attentiveness. One classroom teacher, discovering that 
none of her pupils had missed a single television lesson during two 
days when school was out, said, “It began to dawn on me just what 
teaching can be when a child likes to learn.” 


Today’s emergency indeed brings with it many exciting new 
horizons for teachers. I think we must explore these horizons 
fearlessly in order to meet the unprecedented challenges that 
lie ahead for our schools. In doing so, we may well discover that 
school enrollments, teacher opportunities, and educational qual- 
ity can all rise together. 


| i eae 





mm Tifty Years Ago 
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It cost $31 a year to educate a child 
in New York; $20 in London; $14 in 
Berlin. 


“Effective this year, Japan has 
adopted a compulsory system of na- 
tional education for both boys and 
girls from ages six to fourteen. Japan- 
ese and Chinese will be taught in the 
first four grades and English added in 
the last four grades. All graduates 
from the Japanese common school will 
be able to speak and read English.” 


In Milwaukee, college graduates re- 
ceived $100 more salary than others. 
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School children in Kentucky raised 
over $6000 for a statue of Stephen C. 
Foster, author of “My Old Kentucky 
Home.” 


The universal tendency of children 
to act in the affirmative was tested 
in St. Louis. The principal went to 
each primary room and made the fol- 
lowing request: “Children, when you go 
home this evening, I want you to 
sagaciate your constitutionality. Now 
how many of you will do this?” The 
principal reported that almost a hun- 
dred per cent responded affirmatively. 


Query: What part of speech is “just” 
in the sentence, “Thrice is he armed 
that hath his quarrel just.” 

Answer: An adjective modifying 
“quarrel.” 


“New Britain, Connecticut, is proud 
to announce that it has raised its mini- 
mum salary from $380 to $400.” 


“Milan, Italy, is experimenting with 
free hot lunches for children. The 
food is cooked in the central kitchen 
and distributed to the schools.” 


“At present there are 21,000 colored 
teachers in the United States, with 
7,700 men and 13,300 women.” 


“The farmer’s child who can ill 
afford a Halloween costume needs only 
an old sheet and a pumpkin to com- 
pletely bewilder his classmates.” 




















enrl 


H=™ lives in a little pink house in a small village in Haiti. 

The narrow street where his house stands winds this way 
and that until it comes to a wide-spreading tamarind tree. 
There on a bench in the shade sits Old Pierre, the potter, 
molding moist red clay. And there every day you will surely 
find Henri watching the clay take form under the old potter’s 
skilled fingers. Neither speaks as Old Pierre carefully fixes 
nose or ears or molds deep wrinkles into the face of people 
who lived long ago in Haiti. 

At last the figure is finished, Old Pierre sets it aside, lights 
his pipe, looks at Henri, and says, “Cric.” For as long as 
anyone in the village remembers, this is the way storytellers 
in Haiti have begun their stories. And to Old Pierre’s “Cric” 
Henri answers “Crac,” for that has been the way of listeners 
so long as the oldest villager remembers. 

Old Pierre loves to tell stories, and Henri loves to hear 
them. You would too, for whatever the tale, Old Pierre 
makes you see it happening all over again. Like his clay 
figures, Old Pierre’s stories are of olden days. As Henri 


Children in Latin America No. 2 








of Haiti 


listens, he sees Columbus and his men stepping ashore on 
the little island in 1492. Then bold-eyed pirates, huge rings 
in their ears and long knives in their hands, sail the blue 
waters that lap the shores near their village. Or perhaps Old 
Pierre tells of the days when Haiti was one of the richest 
countries in the world. Wealthy French plantation owners 
dressed in silks and satins rode through the streets in fine 
carriages. Old Pierre’s voice trembles with excitement when 
he tells of his country’s fight for independence. Armies march 
up and down the land, flames sweep the green cane fields, 
homes lie in ruins. 

From the village, Henri and Old Pierre can see the Cita- 
delle, a great fort often called the eighth wonder of the 
world. As Old Pierre molded the figure of Christophe, the 
man who built the fort, he told how it was built. And as 
the old man talked, Henri saw long lines of men, women, and 
children bearing heavy loads of stone and sand up the steep 
mountainside. All of these and many more are tales of 


Haiti’s past. Continued on page 96) 


Story by DELIA GOETZ 
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p mcnicz what you preach!” 

“What you do speaks so 
loudly I can hardly hear what 
you say.” These old folk say- 
ings are still helpful for mod- 
ern man. Horse sense is still 
needed even in a jet age. 
Even? Especially! 

The grand old man of Ameri- 
can education, William Heard 
Kilpatrick, once said, “They 
learn what they live.” His 
sentence, packed with insight, 
has already been added to the 
accumulated wisdom of our 

le. 

thee adages apply striking- 
ly to the improvement of hu- 
man relations in the school 
program. For, if you and I are 
to improve our human rela- 
tionships, we must learn what 
we live, practice what we 
preach, and know that what we 
do speaks so loudly people can 
hardly hear what we say. 

So, today in our classrooms, 
most of us are trying to apply 
what folk-say has long recog- 
nized and research has recent- 
ly been confirming. Steadily 
the importance of human rela- 
tions is being recognized in 
our work with others besides 
children—with other teachers, 
with the parents of our chil- 
dren, and with the supervisors 
and administrators who affect 
our daily work. 

. * oe 

For an instance, take meet- 
ings of teachers with super- 
visors and administrators to 
work on the curriculum. We 
are learning that the human- 
relations aspects are of high 
importance to their success. 





WILLIAM VAN TIL 


Chairman, Division of 
Curriculum and Teaching, 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Sometimes arrangements are 
bungled by the insensitive and 
the result may be death to the 
enterprise. I am still haunted 
by the memory of one such 
meeting. 

A school system had asked 
me to serve as a curriculum 
consultant for a series of meet- 
ings intended to result in pro- 
gram improvement. Yet there 
were three strikes against me 
before the first meeting had 
hardly begun. Strike One came 
when the superintendent called 
the first meeting at the unholy 
hour of four on Friday after- 
noon. So the teachers came to 
the meeting at the tail end of 
a long week; they were weary, 
unrefreshed, and totally “on 
their own time.” Had the meet- 
ing been at two in an afternoon 
earlier in the week, the school 
officials would have shown that 
they thought curriculum work 
was important. The contri- 
bution of an hour of school 
time would have been readily 
matched by an hour contrib- 
uted by the teachers. 

I knew that Strike Two had 
whizzed across the plate when 
I saw the room in which the 
meeting was to be held. It was 
an unattractive classroom; the 
teachers squeezed uncomfort- 
ably into small chairs behind 
screwed-down desks. In the 
same school, I later found, 
there was a comfortable library 
and a home economics suite 
with chairs which acknowl- 
edged adulthood, to say noth- 
ing of middle-age spread! In 
the bare room, there was no 
serving of coffee and dough- 
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Improving Human Relations 


nuts or any other inexpensive 
yet all-important human touch. 

The chairman addressed the 
meeting. “As you all know, all 
of us here have long been at 
work developing the curricu- 
lum.” The expression on the 
faces of the teachers told me 
this was news to them. “Now 
we have with us an expert 
from the university who will 
tell us what is wrong with our 
curriculum and how to change 
it. I present Dr. Van Til.” 
No one planning the meeting 
had learned that curriculum 
change begins with the prob- 
lems met by the teacher, that 
change comes through shared 
experiences, that a consultant 
is a helper and not an oracle. 
Strike Three, and I was out 
before I had begun. Nothing 
that I did or said could save 
the day. 

After the meeting, my wife, 
who had accompanied me to 
shop in the community, met 
me in the school doorway. 
Perspiring profusely, I in- 
quired, “Dear, did you hear 
anything as the teachers passed 
you that might help me in my 
future work here?” Smiling a 
wifely smile, she responded, 
“There was that one lady who 
said as she sailed by, ‘So help 
me hannah, I'll resign first!’ ” 

I learned a great deal that 
afternoon about the impor- 
tance of human relations in 
the school program! 

* * . 

Sometimes, even with the 
best intentions, we fail. Take 
Jane Smith, for instance. She 
knows that her upper elemen- 
tary grade students should im- 
prove their human _ relation- 
ships. So she has them learn 
several of the magnificent 
statements of the American 
tradition: the opening of the 
Declaration of Independence, 
the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, the 
Gettysburg Address. 

But Jane Smith’s classroom 
is a dictatorship in microcosm. 
From her seat of authority 
behind her desk, Jane Smith 
hears recitations from row aft- 
er row and passes judgment on 
each response in her little gray 
book. Only the magnificent 
phrases break the silence of a 
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in the School Program 


classroom atmosphere of ten- 
sion and obsessive competition 
in which fear and hostility are 
born. 

So the children learn. But 
what do they learn? They 
learn what they live. They 
learn what they practice rath- 
er than what Jane Smith 
preaches. What Jane Smith 
does, speaks so loudly that 
they can scarcely hear what 
their classmates are saying. 
Jane Smith has taught the 
words of democracy. However, 
the children have learned the 
music of authoritarianism. 

oa . o 

But another teacher, Mary 
Brown, knows that the song of 
democratic human _ relations 
requires both words and mu- 
sic.- In her classroom, she cre- 
ates an atmosphere in which 
children feel that they belong, 
are wanted and accepted, that 
they too count. The children 
participate in discussions, com- 
mittees, decision-making, and 
classroom management. They 
are respected as persons and 
so they learn to respect others. 
They take part in associated 
living and so they learn to live 
well with others. As they read 
and write and talk, they find 
that ideas can be live and ex- 
citing, rather than canned and 
dull. 

Mary Brown’s children learn 
too. They learn what they live. 
They both intellectualize and 
live the democratic way of 
life. What Mary’s children do, 
speaks so loudly that it will be 
built into the very structure of 
their lives. Nor are the words 
of democracy neglected. The 
music and the words are in- 
separable. 

e . *. 

But it is not sentimentality 
which persuades us that Mary 
Brown has the better chance 
than Jane Smith of building 
better human relationships 
among her students. Mary 
Brown’s way meets the prag- 
matic test which Americans 
customarily use. It works. 

Supporting the effectiveness 
of a democratic atmosphere in 
improving human relations are 
the findings of scientific in- 
quiry. And re-enforcing Mary 
Brown’s (Continued on page 67) 
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Tool-Subject Devices 





PREPRIMARY 
READING READINESS 





A REBUS. Try this reading readi- 


ness technique. Select pictures 


of single objects. With the chil- 


dren's help, tell a simple story. 
Pause in the middle of a sentence 


to hold up a picture. The name of 
the picture will complete the sen- 


tence. For example, "A brownie 
found his way into a (house). He 
saw a big (chair) and a (table) 
covered with (various foods)." A 


good way to help children recog- 
nize objects. 








PRIMARY | 
ARITHMETIC 


GUESS THE SEEDS. Practically 
every first grade carves a jack-o'- 
lantern. How about an estimating 
activity with each one telling 


“how many seeds he thinks are in 


the pumpkin? As the seeds are re- 
moved, let one committee wash and 
dry them. Another committee puts 
them in groups of 2, 5, or 10 to 
be counted. When you have fin- 
ished counting, turn the page for 
another way to use the seeds. 





PRIMARY II 
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USING LABELS. Do you make la- 
bels for doors, windows, and other 
Classroom objects to teach word 
recognition? Here's a new idea, 
Remove all the signs Friday after- 
noons. Each Monday give a differ- 
ent child a turn at putting them 
back in their proper places. 


PRIMARY Iil 
SPELLING 


COMPLETING STORIES. To help 
children see the reason for knowing 
how to spell, write simple stories, 
leaving blanks for many of the key 
words. Each child fills the blanks 
with words he knows how to spell. 

A child may read his story aloud 

if all the words are spelled cor- 
rectly. The variations in the 


story will surprise and delight 
the class. 









The Sng _bear 


chased Billy 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


PRIMARY LEVEL 









Idea from 
Minnie E. Siemer 


Tepees from Paper Cups 


Cut the tips off cone-shaped 
drinking cups and paste "tent 
poles" of construction paper in 
the opening. Decorate the out- 
side with crayoned or painted 
Indian designs. Cut up from 
edge and bend back for door. 

















Halloween Cards 


Cut up old felt hats, or buy scrap felt 
in bulk. Black, brown, and yellow will 
go well on orange construction pa- 

per folders. Draw cats, bats, witches, 
or owls with a sharpened white crayon. 
Cut the figures out and paste them on 
the paper. Three-dimensional effects 
for the features can be made by wrap- 


ping one strand of picture wire around a 


pencil to form a spring. Tape one end 
to the head and one to the cardboard eye. 
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Rolled Newspaper Indians 


string. 


head. 





in diameter. 
side, with the third used for arms. 


folded paper spreads the legs. 
stocking material. 


Contributed by 
Minnie E. Siemer 
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Girl dolls are made from 1 roll of 
paper 3” in diameter for the body, 
and a 2” roll for the arms. 
folded edge for the base because it 
will be more solid when spread. 
the arm roll across the body with 

Fill a man's tan sock with 
cotton or shredded paper for the 
Tie and sew in place. 
on rows of black yarn for hair. 
Cut dress from brown paper. 


Use 


Sew 


Boy dolls are made from 3 rolls of newspaper 2” 
Two of the rolls are tied side by 
A block of 
Cover legs with 
Cut clothing from brown paper. 





Tie 












@ Rosencrans 























Pumpkin Seed Flowers 


Make imaginary flowers from dried seeds 


of pumpkin, squash, or sunflower. 


dyes or left white. 


cloth, 


Seeds 
may be colored with crayons or vegetable 
Green yarn, 


or blotting paper makes good foliage. 
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Tool-Subject Devices 





GRADE 4 
SPELLING 


DICTATION. Need to help your 

class use their spelling words in 
a natural setting? Dictate a short 
story, using many words on their 
spelling list. Proof-read the sto- 
ries and have each copy the cor- 
rected one in his spelling note- 
book. Some may illustrate the 
stories. Bessie Greer 

















GRADE 6 
HANDWRITING 





WRITING CAPITAL LETTERS. Have an 
initial contest. Each pupil thinks 
of the names of two famous people, 
He writes each person's initials on 
&@ slip of paper, and his own in the 
left corner. They must be written 
correctly (with necessary periods) 
and be legible. All papers are 
put ina hat. Each child in turn 
pulls out a slip and tries to guess 
the name. If he does, he gets one 
point. If not, he must write the 
initials on the board, and ask the 
Child who wrote the slip to tell 
the name, , 

If desired, you may limit names 
to authors, presidents, explorers, 
Or even to children in the class. 








GRADE 5S 
LANGUAGE 


FORTUNES. Each child is usually 
weighed and measured at least once 
during the school year. The day 
before this is to occur, have the 
children write fortunes in class, 
copying them on small cards. Place 
the cards in a box. As a child is 
weighed, he draws out one and re- 
cords height and weight on back. 
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GRADE 7-8 
ARITHMETIC 


NAUTICAL MILES. Capitalize on 
Columbus Day to teach the meaning 
of knot and nautical mile. The 
nautical mile is 6080.27 feet com- 
pared to 5280 feet in a land mile. 
Find the distance Columbus probably 
traveled and convert it into nau- 
tical miles. 

Ships drag a line which has knots 
tied in it at intervals of 473 
feet. The speed of the ship is de- 
termined by taking the number of 
knots in the line as it runs off a 
reel for 28 seconds. Encyclopedic 
research will tell the number of 
knots various ships can travel. 





-— 
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Creative Construction Ideas 


ADVANCED LEVEL 








Funny-Faced Creatures 


Start by drawing 5 circles on card- 
board: ?” diameter; 1”; 14”; 2”; 24”. 
Draw the head on the largest. It may 
resemble a cat, owl, chipmunk, mouse, 
or even a bird or fish. Punch 4 holes 
}” apart in the two larger pieces, and 
2” apart in the other circles. Make 
the tail forked, oval, or wedge-shaped, 
and rather large. Color the pieces. 
String by weaving down the left side 
of pieces with a darning needle and a 
2’ red string; then up right side. 


Suggested by 





Kw ~ 
Lois Allen 
i Elsie B w he 
Sent in by Elsie Bressner ar 
Sé 
Contributed by I 
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Columbus Mural 


Foil Masks Murals may be made of cut paper 
or painted. This shows the peo- 
Household foil from a ple saying farewell to the sail- 
roll can be shaped over ors on the "Santa Maria" when it 
a child's face or molded started its voyage. For other 
creatively. Masks from scene ideas read, in this issue, 
thin foil can be covered the Columbus play, page 46. 


with layers of pasted pa- “ 
per. Then paint or dec- 
orate in any manner. Use 


a wig of yarn or steel Corn Off-the-Cob for Halloween 
{ 


wool. Heavy foil will 
+ 
a 





make a finished mask. Novel candleholders for holiday 
tables are made from inverted 
paper dessert cups. Cement ker- 
nels of corn in designs with 
green construction paper leaves 
added. Cut a hole to hold the 
candle. Use corn to decorate 
cardboard picture frames and 
clear glass furniture gliders 
for small paperweights. 









idea from 
Bettye Breeser 
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All-School Activities 














PRACTICAL FIRE DRILLS 




















To make your fire drills most 
practical, barricade one of the 
doors or fire escapes so some chil- 
dren cannot leave the building 
through their regular exit. The 
next time barricade another exit. 
Half of your fire drills should 
be of this type so children would 


not panic if they were to find an 
exit shut off in a real fire. 


NOTE: Do not go so far as to sim- 
ulate fire with smudge pots or to 
have a fire engine on hand. This 
amount of authenticity can lead to 
a dangerous stampede. 


To celebrate UN Day, October 24, 
how about sending a CARE food pack- 
age overseas? For $1.00 you can 
send 22 pounds of surplus foods to 
any needy country. Suggest that 
each child bring about 2¢ | purpose- 
ly keep the amount low). 

CARE, Inc., 660 First Ave., New 
York 16, N.Y., has a pamphlet list- 


ing the contents of this package. 
Put an exhibit of these foods in 
the hall to create interest in the 
project, including a large bankfor 
the donations. When the money is 
sent to CARE, you may designate to 
what country you want the food 

sent or you may leave the choice to 
CARE. 























Halloween 
school pa- 

of prizes, 
parties and 

a Halloween carnival. Let 
class have a booth which has 
sort of game or refreshments. 
Give as many children as possible a 
part in making or carrying out the 
plans. 


Try a new slant for 
this year. After the 
rade and the awarding 
forget about the room 
have 
each 
some 


Pop, gum, and candy bars can be 
secured and sold. Or better yet, 
sell homemade popcorn and candy. 
Have such games as tossing the hoop 
over the pop bottle, shooting 
darts at balloons, and throwing a 
baseball through a large ring. 

The small charge (2¢or3¢) for 
playing will more than pay for the 
Simple prizes. 


Do you make full use of the 
School P.A. system? Set up a sys- 
tem of weekly programs with each 
class responsible for one week. 
Keep them short. Twenty minutes 
is long enough. The programs can 
be simple--a selection of the 
Sroup's favorite music records, 
an account of an interesting field 
trip, a story read or told by dif- 
ferent class members, a discussion 
of unusual "Did You Know?" topics, 


or a humorous radio skit. The pos- 
Sibilities are almost endless and 
they require only a minimum of 
rehearsals. 

This activity gives groups a 
real need for planning and then an 
opportunity to carry out these 
plans. It is also an excellent way 
to give shy children some needed 
practice in speaking. And yet, 
they can do it without having to 
face an audience. 


THE 
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SIXTH GRADE AND THE UN 


7E STARTED our United Nations activity by 
looking up each child’s ancestry. Each 
one in turn used that country (so far as possi- 
ble) as the nation he represented in the United 
Nations. Small flags from the parent countries 
were made and anchored in clay on each desk. 
We then placed the desks and chairs in curved 
rows in imitation of the United Nations seating. 
At Halloween we participated in the UNICEF 
Drive and collected $46.27. For Open House in 
November we made UN Cookbooks to give to 
the mothers. Old family recipes were brought 
in by the pupils and we had everything from 
Greek cookies to Polish nut rolls. For our valen- 
tine party the pupils brought “white elephants” 
to be sold for $.10 each. From the proceeds we 
sent $5.00 to UNESCO, designating the gift to 
be used for a Latin-American country, since we 
were studying about that part of the world. 
We did arithmetic, language, and spelling in 
connection with this project. One boy, particu- 
larly good in art, painted the UN emblem in 
white textile paint on a 2’ x 4’ blue cloth. This 
looks beautiful in the front of the room with 
our chart. On a large blue chart is pasted a 
picture of each pupil with his name and nation- 
ality underneath. The pictures are arranged in 
curved rows. On the chart are these words 
composed by a pupil: This Is the United Na- 
tions of the Sixth Grade, Who When They 
Have Grown, Will Work and Plan for the Unit- 
ed Nations of the World. ALBERTA R. COVERT 


UNITED NATIONS FLAGS 


TARTING with a unit on Explorers and Dis- 
S coverers, we talk about why men ventured 
out in those days and how the discovery of the 
New World came about. We compare the coun- 
tries of the Old World with those of the New 
World. As we locate them on our world map, 
we make flags. We continue until we have made 
all the flags of the United Nations. We usually 
have completed all the flags by October 24— 
United Nations Day. We share our flags with 
the rest of the school on that day. Sometimes 
we send representatives with the flags to the 
various rooms and they briefly explain the func- 
tion of the United Nations. 

Each flag is made on cloth 6%” x 4”. Allow 
enough cloth to wrap around the staff, which is 
a balloon stick cut in half. The design is 
sketched on both sides of the cloth and colored 


with crayons. The name of the country is taped 
on the upper right corner. The flags are mount- 
ed on a large easel with the name and the em- 
blem of the UN on the front. LUCILE MANNING 


AUTUMN-LEAF BORDER 


- Pyreg like to draw and color leaves in 
the fall. We talked about those they had 
brought to school, their names, shapes, and bril- 
liant hues. I gave each child a small sheet of 
construction paper on which he drew a free- 
hand leaf and cut it out. We were now ready 
to make our colorful border. 

The children measured roll paper to the 
width they wanted the border to be. Then they 
pieced these strips together so that our border 
would stretch across one side of the room. 

We put thick poster paint 
in flat dishes which were 
big enough to dip each leaf 
in. The colors chosen were 
autumn hues. When a leaf 
had been dipped into the 
paint, it was pressed onto 
the border paper. The pat- 
tern was lifted up and the 
leaf used again. After the 
paint was dry, a black vein 
was added to each leaf. To 
fill in empty spaces between 
the leaves, we dipped dried 
weeds in purple paint, and 
splattered the design that the 
weeds made in the openings. 

Throughout the fall we 
enjoyed our colorful border. 
It drew much attention from anyone who en- 
tered the room. EVALO CATES DURIG 


OUR INDIAN HIT PARADE 


ur fourth grade had a simple program of 

Indian songs which the children learned 
during the study of an Indian unit. We took a 
poll in our room and arranged the seven most 
popular Indian songs, with Number Seven com- 
ing first on our program. The other songs 
followed in reverse order, with Number One 
coming last. Costumes were made. Each song 
was sung by the entire group and different chil- 
dren acted out each song. In true “Hit Parade” 
fashion, titles and numbers were announced on 
signs with Indian symbols. GAYNELLE NEALE 
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A PROGRAM OF EXHIBITS 
gee teachers, children, and friends in 


our school work together in the planning 
and arranging of community exhibits. Such ex- 
hibits have appeared in the attractive display 
cases in the main entrance of the building. 
During the fall, an extensive exhibit of chil- 
dren’s and adults’ hobbies and ceramics was 
most enthusiastically received. Later, a valuable 
collection loaned by a member of the archae- 
ological seciety met with the keen interest of 
many people. An art-workshop display of fin- 
ger painting and textile painting became the 
subject of friendly comment at a P.T.A. meeting. 
Thanksgiving time offered an excellent op- 
portunity for a colorful Indian display. Study 
and examination of the many articles contrib- 
uted brought forth much discussion about the 





important contributions the Indians made to 
our country in its beginning. Before Christmas, 
gifts made by pupils were displayed; following 
the holidays an exhibit of unusual Christmas 
cards and favorite toys delighted all. 

Various science displays included results of 
experiments performed by intermediate groups, 
science “walks” by other groups, and a balanced 
aquarium built by primary groups. An exhibit 
of devices, pictures, and materials used in the 
arithmetic and reading-readiness programs ac- 
quainted parents and other visitors with an im- 
portant phase of the teaching-learning situation 
of the present day. 

Social relationships and educational advan- 
tages which developed through the enthusiasm 
of community groups for the various projects 
proved most gratifying. FRANCES R. HOYLE 
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Articles for this department should not exceed 300 words. 
Type them double-spaced, each on a separate sheet of paper. 
Put your name and address on each sheet and 
on every photograph or sample. 

We will pay $5.00 upon publication for each article used and $1.00 
for a photograph or drawing. 

Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. 

Items (except seasonal) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. 

Address all manuscripts to: 

Teachers Help One Another, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


TIP 
OF THE 
MONTH 


gy the past year, six first-grade teachers from three 
of our elementary schools have been experimenting 
with the visual approach to the teaching of reading. 

After seeing children’s enthusiasm for filmstrips they 
noted that procedures which promoted lively discussions 
also improved learning. Therefore, they started the read- 
ing lessons at the screen. The pupils discussed the large, 
brightly colored pictures. They made many trips to the 
screen to point out items of interest and to explain some 
part of the scene. New meanings were clarified at the 
screen and the learnings wére fixed in their minds. When 
the transfer was made from the screen to the books, they 
read with greater ease and pleasure because they had al- 
ready solved the problems of the lesson by using material 
that appealed to them. In addition to viewing filmstrips, 
the children read more books for recreation. Their reading 
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OUR CLASS MASCOTS 


HEN reading magazines, I keep on the 
W lookout for perky, eye-catching figures of 
animals, children, story characters, and so on. 
Early in the term I introduce a few such figures 
for my second and third grades to choose a 
mascot. First we name the little figure. Then 
we mount him on a chart with a word balloon, 
comic-strip style, to introduce himself. Slits are 
cut near the top and bottom of the chart so that 
removable lists of spelling words, phrases, word 
families, arithmetic facts, and poems may be in- 
serted. A separate “What’s New” mascot holds 
notices, information, and reminders. We change 
mascots when interest wanes, or to depict sea- 
sonal themes. 

The children enjoy our class mascots and vie 
for chances to read their messages to the class. 
Old lists may be preserved in a folder if they 
have future application; otherwise the children 
take them home in turns. LILLIAN KOSLOVER 


SAND PAINTING 


Y CHILDREN enjoy making pictures of col- 
M ored sand. To get best results in sand 
painting, several colors of sand should be used. 
Sift the sand through a piece of screen to make 
sure there are no coarse particles in it. Sand 
may be dyed different colors by soaking it in 
beet juice, blueing, vegetable coloring, berry 


also enriched other activities. 


juice, or ink. After you have dyed your sand, 
allow it to dry thoroughly. Place the different 
colors in separate salt shakers. On any dark- 
colored construction paper, make a drawing 
with pencil or chalk. Spread glue on one part 
of your drawing. On the moist glue shake 
sand of a desired color. When this spot has 
dried, shake off surplus sand and apply anoth- 
er color in the same way. Continue until you 
have completed your design. When your pic- 
ture is dry, make a frame for it. LEONA ROBISON 


BRING THEM IN 


A SIMPLE method for bringing in young chil- 
dren from the playground, off the gym 
floor, or just taking them to another room, is to 
ask the children to join hands in a circle. I walk 
around the circle looking for a leader. That 
leader drops hands with the child on one side of 
him, but keeps his hand clasped to the child’s 
on the other side. All keep hands joined as the 
leader takes them where they are supposed to 
go—into the schoolhouse, to the music room, off 
the gym floor, and so on. For a special treat in 
the gym, we choose a leader to wind the circle 
up in snail fashion; then the child on the end of 
the tail leads the children off the floor. 

I do not advise the use of this device when 
going up and down long flights of stairs, or dur- 
ing fire drills. BERNICE J. YONKEE 


FIRST-GRADE BOXES 


I WANT to tell teachers who share classrooms 
and teach on half-day schedules about our 
first grade’s individual storage plan. 

At the beginning of school each child brought 
a cigar box in which to keep his personal school 
supplies. Shelving space was provided for stor- 
ing the boxes. When a child entered the room 
he obtained his box and before leaving at the 
end of the school day he returned it to the shelf. 
The children soon learned their boxes, even be- 
fore they were marked, and rarely did a child 
select the wrong box. 

The boxes at first contained only crayons, 
name cards, puzzles, scissors, and a_ small 
amount of clay. As the year passed, we added 
more supplies to the boxes—pencils, alphabet 
cards, and home addresses. Other articles col- 
lected from time to time for specific purposes 
were stored there. 

These boxes proved helpful in many ways. 


BLANCHE P. WALSH 


First, the child was given responsibility for 
the supplies in the box; therefore, he was care- 
ful to see that they were not lost. 

Second, a child used the same supplies from 
day to day. When it was time for report peri- 
ods, the teachers checked the boxes to grade 
the children on the way in which they cared 
for their supplies. 

Third, these boxes were useful in having extra 
work always at the child’s finger tips. 

Fourth, time spent in passing and collecting 
supplies was saved. 

Fifth, the box gave the child a sense of be- 
longing. He had to share his desk, his books, his 
room with another child, but this box was his 
own and he was happy in using it. Gay MC COY 


PARENT-TEACHER RELATIONS 


ARLY in the school year, my second-graders 
E start planning a Get-Acquainted Tea for 
our mothers. The children take turns playing 
parents and the other children introduce them, 
We learn to say the names clearly. We practice 
pouring and two children are chosen to pour 
tea for the mothers and two others to pour 
juice for the children. 

Someone is selected to greet the mothers and 
seat them. Two more are selected to help them 
with their wraps. Other children are chosen to 
pass the cookies and mints. Of course, the pu- 
pils must learn to write well, so that Mother 
will be able to read her invitation. Later, after 
they have taken their invitations home, I send 
mimeographed letters explaining the impor- 
tance of all mothers’ being present. 

Then the big day! After everyone has intro- 
duced his mother, the mothers go to the tea ta- 
ble where tea is poured by two very excited but 
careful children. Later the children go with the 
principal to another room to draw pictures of 
the party. While the children are out, I sit ina 
circle with the mothers and tell them about our 
school day. I try to explain anything which 
might be different from first grade. If there is 
anything with which we will need help at home, 
I explain it at this time. Mothers are urged to 
visit, and I try to answer all questions. The 
children then return and show their pictures to 
the group. 

I’msure the mothers feel they know the school 
and teacher better. It is a great help to me, as 
I gain a better understanding of the child 
through meeting his mother and talking with 
her informally. DOROTHY K. MOWREY 
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FIND THE DIAMOND MINE 


Draw this game board on a large 
piece of cardboard. Make a spinner 
from a six-sided piece of cardboard. 
Mark into six segments and number 
each. Put a hole in the center and 
push a pencil stub through it for the 
peg. 

Two or more may play the game. 
Players spin in turn and move but- 
ton markers as shown by the spianer. 
All orders on the game board must 
be obeyed. The first person who 
reaches the diamond mine is the 
winner. Frederick D. Brewer 


THREE HALLOWEEN GAMES 


Hunting for Spooks—The players 
are divided into two teams and told 
to search a room for Halloween 
spooks. In the room will be hidden 
the names of spooks written on little 
slips of paper. But to make the game 
more exciting, the names will be 
scrambled. (Witch might become 
hitwce.) To score, the players must 
not only find the slips of paper, but 
they must also unscramble the names 
on the papers before time is called 
for the end of the game. They may 
have members of their own team 
help in unscrambling the names. 

Halloween Menu—In this game 
the players form a circle with a lead- 
er in the center. The leader points 
to each player in turn and calls out 
one of the letters in the word ‘Hal- 
loween.” The person pointed at must 
answer with a food beginning with 
that letter. If he pauses for more 
than a few seconds, he is out of the 
game. This game causes lots of hi- 
larity, especially when someone says, 
“tweak tea’ for the letter “‘w.”’ 

Testing the Broomsticks—Testing 
broomsticks for Halloween witches 
is lots of fun. Each player in turn 
tries to balance the end of a broom- 
stick in the palm of his hand. While 
he balances the broomstick, the oth- 
er players count until broomstick 
falls. The player who balances his 
broomstick to the highest count is 
the winner. Rosalie W. Doss 
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Girls and Boys 


A TOMAHAWK GAME 


All players are seated in a cir- 
cle. Someone stands in the center 
with a not-too-deadly weapon in his 
hand—a rolled-up newspaper will 
do. Suddenly, but not too hard of 
course, he hits the knee of one of 
those in the circle and throws down 
the weapon. The person that has 
been hit picks up the weapon and 
tries to hit his “‘assailant”’ before that 
person can reach the empty chair. 
If he does, the first person remains 
“it.” If he does not, then he be- 
comes “‘it.”’ H. Graham 


WHAT WAS IT? 


1. What did the dish runaway with? 

2. What animal broke the rules by 
going to school? 

3. What was Jack told tojumpover? 

4, What were baked in a pie for the 

king? Roberta Z. McCrae 


ALPHABET PICTURES 


& will make a birdhouse fine, with perch on which to light; 


~ 
will make a lounging chair, to use outdoors in the cool air. CAA 


when lying with its face down, makes a little igloo in an Eskimo 


will make a butterfly, wings of color bright; 


town. sidewise will make a stand; = a flag to 

fly; | (@' => a man with big moustache, TF « ledder high. 
| will make a flag pole; a little hook; 

will make a funny man who walks and reads a book. : will 


make a chute-the-chutes; PA two mountain tops; 


BD a lollipop. {will make 


a little cat; iS a stylish lady 


will make a party hat; 
a dipper deep; 

who struts along like that. will make a curve where we 
carefully should drive; will make a table for serving 


Ly will make a playground swing; re 


will make a tent; a lovely flower with sweetsome scent. 


tea at five. 


makes an antenna for your own TV; will make, 


for sunny lawn, sunshine-shading tree. ” 7 will make a serpent 


long, but not for a pet. Now let's see what you can make, with the 


alphabet. 


Ethel M. Rice 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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The Riddle Box » 


place to go 
when you’re broke? 


a 


What is the surest way to keep wa- 
ter from coming into your house? 
an 


| How many jumps must a para- 
trooper make before he graduates? 





Why was the “A” in the alphabet 
| so upset? 














QUIZ ABOUT COLUMBUS 


Unscramble the words to get the 
answers to this Columbus Day quiz. 
1. Christopher Columbus was born 
in nogea, yalti, 

2. Columbus had a son named gdieo. 
3. His ships were named nitap, anin, 
and ansat araim, 

4. Queen Isabella of naspi provided 
the money for Columbus’ voyages. 
5. Columbus set sail from the port 
of lasop. Ruth Seymour 


FINGER PAINT TO MAKE 


Would you like to make finger 
paint? You can do it very easily if 
Mother helps with the water. You 
will need two cups boiling water, 
three-fourths cup laundry starch, 
two tablespoons glycerin, and food 
coloring. Pour the starch into a 
large container and dissolve it in 
a small amount of cold water. Add 
the boiling water stirring slowly. 
When it is cool, stir in the glycerin. 
You may wish to divide this up 
and make several colors. Your finger 
paint will keep for a long, long 
time if you keep it tightly cov- 
ered. Lillie D. Chaffin 


ANSWERS TO QUIZZES 
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SO THEY WANT A 


Halloween Party: 


the 





iz. 
orn 
ieo. © THE pupils want to have a Halloween party! Let them! 
nin, They can plan it, anticipate it, carry out their own ideas, and 


gain insight into good social relationships. You'll be better ac- 
quainted with each child after all the lunchtime committee 


ded 





es. 7 meetings, and you may gain more contacts with parents too. 
port Preparation 
our a eas , ‘ 
lhe citizenship club in our rural school voted to have a party, 
and appointed a committee to set up and assign responsibilities. 
One committee saw to the decorating of the basement play- 
room. Diane’s easel paintings provided an eerie atmosphere. 
Every black cat, bat, witch, and pumpkin was an original design 
nger developed in art groups. Unusual paper-sack masks were made, 
ly if one by each child, with extra ones to be sent to the Junior Red 
You Cross for a hospital ward party. When you are having so much 
ater, fun you just seem to want to share it with others! 
irch, The variety of ages in a rural-school group may sound difficult 
food to plan for. The children were grouped in small committees, 
to a each of which completely planned and carried out one game or 
eg stunt. You can be certain each committee selected one that was 
fc id especially interesting to them, and within their ability. They 
A pored over party books and magazine clippings for ideas. 
ywly. 
erin. The Party in Progress 
5 up Party Day finally came and the fourteen masked creatures real- 
inger ly had fun. Each one drew a motif from a box to pin on his chest. 
long It proved to be his team insignia. A whistle was the stop signal. 
cov- Simple directions were clearly announced at the outset. We 


baffin moved quickly from one game to the next, and the games were 
ended at the peak of enjoyment. Active games alternated with 
more quiet ones. 

Hungry Ghosts.—Four children volunteered. Masks were re- 


moved for this stunt. Two soda crackers were placed on wax 


Beig ‘2 paper on the floor in front of each kneeling ghost. The first 
Oued ‘| * one who chewed up his crackers and could whistle won. The 
ae 10 prize? A drink of fruit juice. 

dp : Ring the Witch.—A large board with five Halloween designs 
won 4 stood against the wall. A nail was in (Continued on page 91) 
joods *| 
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Sail On 


iY ; iu tt J 3 “Tne : La (; uantaine 
| ne , aa (The Gol en Wedding) 
| ; by Gabriel- Marie’ 
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by Elva S. Daniels 


-* eee 





Three ti-ny ships sailed o-ver the wave, Cap-tained by a man ver-y brfve, San-ta Ma-ri-a, Ni-na, and Pin - 
gal - leons nev - er found the East, Norrich spic-esfor a feast, San-ta Ma-ri-a, Ni-na, and Pin - 


—— S, 


On, sail on. The year was four-teen nine-ty- two, And the dream Co-lum-bus knew— Sail to the West 
On, sailon. They found a land of Guid - ed by Co - lum - so bold, This was his scheme 











rich - es un - 








to get tothe East, Sail on, sail on. 


aati ie was his dream, Sail on, pear ree Though the sail - ors feared for the hun - gry mon - sters lurk - ing in the 


Though t feared earth so flat "dt ble off the ; Some-times the 


7, 


waves would tow - er tall, And some -times there was no wind at all, But al - ways - lum - bus 
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., croroe wo woe The Fire Engine 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARJORIE ELLIOTT 





Oh, here comes the fi-re en - gine,Clang, clang, clang! It’s shout - ing a warn - ing with a Clang, clang, clang! 





Oh, get the lad - der, get the hose, Oh, fire, fire, fire, fire, fire! Pour on wa- ter, pour on wa - ter, 





Fire, fire, fire, fire, fire! Doll-y’s house is go-ing up in flames, Oh, save her, res-cue her for me! 


SVged he od Witen os: 


After your class has learned this song, they may want to few safety pins) and carries a jack-o'-lantern. If desired, 
present it for another class, in an assembly program, or it may be lighted by carving a hole in the back of the 
to add a scary note to an all-school Halloween party. pumpkin and using a flashlight. Pulling the shades and 
Each person dresses as a ghost (using an old sheet and a dimming the lights will add to the eerie atmosphere. 
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1. We saw an old witch rid-ing on a broom-stick. She was rid- ingup  highin _ the sky. 
2. That ver- y black cat rode be-hind the old witch, Andhis tail was three feet and _a half. 
3. They tried to scare folks but they did-n’t scare me, Tho’ they howled and mi - aowed vers - es three. 
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*Twas Hal -low-een night when we saw this sight, A witch, and a cat ride by. 


They sang a du-et. How they howled and miaowed. They made all the an -i- mals laugh 
"Cause I was a ghost with apump- kin head, And I did the scar - ing in - stead. 
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LUM MMMM Ae 


OEL squirmed on his chair. His arithmetic paper was burning a hole 
J in his pocket. Anyway it seemed that way to him because he was so 
anxious to show it to his mother. 

Finally he blurted out, “Hurry up, Timmy. You’re taking all day.” 

Timmy, his young brother, looked up, a hurt look in his big eyes. He 
had been showing his kindergarten drawings to his mother and he had 
been so very proud. 

His mother frowned. “It’s all right. We have plenty of time,” she said. 

Joel bit his lip. Now his mother was a little annoyed at him for pounc- 
ing on Timmy. His hand reached into his pocket and found the paper 
marked 100, the one he was so proud of. He crumpled the paper. It was 
no use showing it to her now—now that she was annoyed with him. 

Timmy was still going on and on about his drawings. “See, Joel,” he 
said, holding up a man with three feet and no nose. 

Joel was expected to admire it, he supposed, but he said out of the 
corner of his mouth, “It looks kind of freaky.” 

Again his mother cast him a warning glance. 

“What does freaky mean?” asked Timmy. 
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The Get-Well Quilt 


self. 


RUTH McFADDEN SVEC 


Ov THE floor in her bedroom sat Mary 
Ann, surrounded by all her games and 
books. She looked into the almost empty 
toy chest. There wasn’t a single thing she 
could take to Edith for a get-well present. 

One coloring book looked almost new. 
She picked it up again and opened it. Two 
pictures were already colored. “If I just 
hadn’t done those two!” she said. 


* She looked into the toy chest again. The only thing left in it was her get- 
well quilt that Grandmother had made. That looked like new because it 
was wrapped in tissue paper. But you just can’t give away your only quilt— 
especially when your very own grandmother made it. 

“T can’t visit Edith again without taking her something,” she said to her- 
Linda had taken a game to Edith yesterday. Janice took two books. 
Everybody had taken her a gift—except her best friend Mary Ann. 

“Maybe we have enough money for just a little present,’ 
ask Mother.” 

The phone rang in the hall. Mary Ann listened to her mother’s voice 
saying, “Hello.” (That must be Aunt Margaret calling.) “I would love 
to go,” her mother continued, “but cash is shorter than usual this month. 
I haven’t one extra dollar to spend.” 

Mary Ann quit listening. She just sat still and felt sorry because she 
didn’t have a thing to give to her best friend. 

She was so wrapped in her thoughts that she didn’t hear her mother come 
to her door. 

“Were you looking for something special?” she asked with a twinkle in 
her voice as she glanced at the toys spread over the floor. 

Mary Ann nodded again and spoke carefully. “I thought I might have 
something I could take to Edith.” 

“Did you find anything?” her mother asked. 


> she said. “T’ll 


(Continued on page 84) 


STORIES FOR KINDERGARTEN 


AND PRIMARY GRADES 


The boy Who Wasn't Important ....... 





Joel jumped from the chair, almost forgetting to excuse himself. He 
ran out the door into the yard, still hearing Timmy’s piping voice saying, 
“See this,” and his mother’s voice murmuring praise, “Oh, how nice!” 

He called for his friend, Alan, and what happened at Alan’s house 
made him more disgusted than ever. Alan couldn’t come out to play ball 
until he finished holding the bottle for his baby sister. 

“Of all the things to have to do!” groaned Joel. He hardly looked at 
the baby cuddled in the pink blanket. At one time he thought she was 
cute, but now he was so angry he couldn’t look at her. “It isn’t fair,” he 
said. “The little ones in the famiiy are the important ones. We just 
don’t matter.” 

Alan looked a little sheepish as he tipped the bottle so the baby could 
drink the milk better. “I know,” he said, “but what can you do? They 
need more attention.” 

“Don’t we need attention, too?” asked Joel. 

“Sure, but at least we can hold our own bottles.” Alan giggled. “I 
mean glasses. Look, I just have to do this until my mother finishes her 
telephone call. You go home and get your football (Continued on page 84) 
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uzy opened her eyes in the new room. It was 
S bare except for the bed, the chest of draw- 
ers, and her dressing table. Then Suzy remem- 
bered where she was and that this was to be her 
first day at the new school. Suddenly she felt ill. 
There were butterflies in her stomach and her 
throat was hot and dry. Of course, there had 
been three “first days” in Suzy’s life already, since she was in the third 
grade. But all of them had occurred at the beginning of school, and they 
had been “first days” for everyone—not just Suzy. 

As Suzy dressed she thought that it was educational to travel around 
with Papa who was in the Army. She had been in many places described 
in the social studies books. She could remember six houses, all of which 
had been “home” to her, and five states, but best of all she remembered 
France, which had been home until last month. But now she was back 
in the United States and she’d be going to another new school. 


Little 





ping her long cloak. 


oumccnccr — Rips Day 


Suzy sat very quiet during breakfast, scarcely touching her food. 

“What is it, dear?” asked Mama. 

“The children don’t like new people in their class, Mama.” 

“Of course they'll like you, dear. They’ll find you strange at first, just 
as you'll find them different from the children in France. But you’ll soon 
get to know each other. Why, by this afternoon you should have at 
least six new friends!” 

Suzy looked doubtful, but she hoped it would turn out that way. 

Mama deposited her at the door of the school promptly at 8:30 and 
Suzy was on her own. Miss Reynolds, the pretty teacher whom she had 
met when Mama brought her to be registered, smiled at her and showed 
her to her seat. There was a sea of unfamiliar faces before her; two 
curious eyes stared out of each face as if Suzy were a bug under a mi- 
croscope. She hated it. 

“This,” said Miss Reynolds, “is our new pupil, Susan Andrews. We're 
happy to have her join us. I’d like each of you to stand and introduce 
yourself to Susan.” (Continued on page 69) 


L086 WACCW sincrner « cen 


A‘ SHE whizzed through the night on her 
4X broomstick, Rosy could feel the wind flap- 


smack on the flat porch roof of a big, white house. 
Just then the moon came from behind a cloud 
and Rosy could see an open window right beside 


“Please, can’t you go any faster?” Rosy cried to _—her. In the middle of the window, a little boy was 





the broomstick. ‘Mother only promised to let me 


looking at her with big round eyes. 
















come out this Halloween because I told her I’d 
keep up with the other witches. But, look! They’re 
so far ahead now, I can hardly see them!” 

Just as she spoke, the last witch vanished from 
sight and Rosy was left all alone in the dark night. 
She was frightened. Rosy was only a little witch 
and this was her first night away from home. 

“Oh, look—a house!” Rosy cried. And before she 
had time to draw a breath, the broomstick landed 


“Hello,” Rosy said, climbing off her broomstick. 

“H-hello,” the little boy answered. “Where did 
you come from?” 

“Oh, I just dropped from the clouds,” Rosy re- 
plied, pointing into the sky. She remembered her 
mother’s warning not to tell anyone where the 
witches lived. 

“Are you a real witch?” the little boy asked. 

“Well, of course,” said Rosy, rather crossly. She 








didn’t like being mistaken for a make-believe 
witch. “May I come in?” she asked. 

When the boy nodded, Rosy climbed in the win- 
dow and perched on the end of the little boy’s bed. 

“How come your cheeks are so rosy? I thought 
witches had pale cheeks,” the boy asked suddenly. 

“I know,” the little witch sighed. “That’s why 
I’m called Rosy. Maybe when I grow older, my 
cheeks will get pale,” she said hopefully. 

“My name is Jock,” the little boy said. Then he 
pointed an accusing finger at her. “If you’re a 
real witch, where’s your black cat?” 

“Oh, dear,” said Rosy, “I hoped you wouldn’t 
notice that. You see, black cats are very scarce this 
year, and there just weren’t enough to go around.” 

“I'd let you have my cat, Checker,” said Jock 
sympathetically, “but she’s black and white.” 

“Thank you just the same,” smiled Rosy, “but 
the rule says a witch’s cat has to be all black.” 

Just then they both heard talking and laughing 
and scuffing of feet on the sidewalk below. “What’s 
that?” asked Rosy as they leaned out the window 
to look. 

She couldn’t believe her eyes. A crowd of witch- 
es, devils, ghosts, and gypsies were scampering 
along the sidewalk. Each one had an orange pa- 
per bag that said “TRICK OR TREAT” in large 
black letters. 

“It’s the boys and girls from the neighborhood,” 
said Jock sadly. “Every Halloween they dress up 
like that and go around (Continued on page 71) 
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z— The treat Treasure 
; of Cansado 





DOROTHY S. ROMNEY 


D Tyger JOSE PEREZ Y GARCIA sleepily 
opened one brown eye, and then the 
other. He leaped out of bed—but softly— 
and hastened to the tiny window of his bed- 
room. He could see the harbor clearly from 
this tiptop room in his Mama Mia’s house 
atop the highest hill in Palos, Spain. He 
carefully counted the ships anchored there— 
one, two, three. Good! He had not over- 
slept. There was still time to board the 
flagship “Santa Maria” before she sailed 
on her great voyage of westward explora- 
tion this morning of August 3, 1492. 

He turned and hastily dressed himself. 
Then, picking up the small bundle of cloth- 
ing he had tied in a napkin, he tiptoed 
down the long flight of stairs to the kitchen. 
Here he took a quill pen from one corner of 
the cupboard and dipped it in a container 
filled with red berry juice. He wrote: 


“Mama Maia: By the time you awaken, I will 
have sailed with our great explorer Cristobal 
Colén (Christopher Columbus), who goes to 
India, land of riches. I shali proudly return 
with great reward. 
Your loving son, Cansapo.” 
What a surprise Mama Mia would have 
—she who was always crying loudly for the 
town folk to hear! “Ah,” she would say, 
“this one,” pointing to her loving son, “this 
one has so many aches and pains he is not 
fit for a day’s work, but must constantly 
idle his time away in the harbor, boasting 
of things he has never done, of voyages he 


has never taken. Ah, this one—always 
Cansado.” 

In this manner, the magnificent name he 
had inherited from his forefathers became 
forgotten, and Alvarez Jose Perez y Garcia 
was known only as Cansado, the weary one, 

And a better name could not have been 
found. Cansado was so full of kinks each 
morning upon arising that he would stretch, 
he would yawn, he would groan all day 
long. Not one of the tradesmen would ap- 
prentice such a youth, for he had no time 
left to accomplish any work. 

For weeks now Cansado had been watch- 
ing the grand preparation for the great voy- 
age, sitting by the harbor hour after hour. 
He had also boasted to the crews of his 
long ocean voyages. 

“The Admiral (Columbus) needs a cabin 
boy,” one suggested. “He is on the ‘Santa 
Maria’ at this very moment.” 

“Cabin boy, indeed,” Cansado had re- 
plied grandly. ““The Admiral will want such 
skill as mine as navigator.” 

“Ha,” another laughed, “you would be 
lucky to go along as ratcatcher. Try it and 
you shall see.” 

At this Cansado’s face had flushed angri- 
ly. “It is you who shall see,” he cried, and 
strode up the gangplank to the flagship. 

“The Admiral will simply toss him into 
the ocean to be rid of him,” laughed one. 

“Stand by! Man overboard!” another 
shouted. (Continued on page 83) 


Piki Bread for the Rain Dance 


LUCY PARR 








| FLOWER became more and more excited as she thought of the 
Rain Dance that was to be held in their village the next day. Her peo- 
ple, the Hopi Indians, had lived here on the summit of this mesa, high 
above the surrounding plains, for longer than the oldest men in the vil- 
lage could say. Blue Flower loved her village of identical rock and adobe 
houses built in rows, one row atop the other, as the Hopis had done for 
centuries. She was proud that others came from many miles around for 
the Rain Dance held by her people. 

But there was one thing she did not like about the festivities, and that 
was all the corn that had to be ground for the piki bread. No Hopi 
dance or ceremony would be complete without piki bread for everyone, 
but it was such hot, tiring work to grind all this corn meal so that every- 
one could feast. 

Since early morning, not long after the rising of the sun, she had been 
sitting here grinding the corn for her mother. She had stopped only once, 
when the sun had been hot and high directly overhead and it had been 
time for the noon meal. As soon as she had finished eating, she had re- 
turned to her work. Little fingers of heat reached her, even here in the 
shade of the houses, and her arms were getting more and more tired from 
the constant grinding. 
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The kernels of corn must first be broken on the coarse metate, then 
pounded thoroughly on finer stones, and finally the meal was placed in a 
bin, where it must be completely pulverized. 

“Grind. Grind. Grind. All day long,” Blue Flower thought irritably. 

She glanced across at her friend, Rainbow, who sat nearby also grind- 
ing corn for her mother. Every mother in their village must make piki 
bread for tomorrow’s feast. 

Rainbow looked up and brushed back a lock of hair. “Sometimes 
I wish so many did not come for the Rain Dance,” she said; “then we 
would not have to grind so much corn.” 

“But it is good to have many come to help us pray for rain,” Blue 
Flower said quickly, hoping that the words spoken by her friend, and her 
own thoughts, had done nothing to displease the Rain Gods. 

At this very moment the medicine men were in their kivas in the center 
of the village, making prayers for rain. Everyone in their village must 
keep a good heart, so that the Rain Gods would hear their prayers and 
send rain to take away the thirst 
from the fields, that the harvest 
might be plentiful. Each day now 
the water (Continued on page 78) 
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Ar tHe Burns School, it was a 
tradition that all the sixth grades 
could have a Halloween party the 
same night the P.T.A. party was 
held in the high school for the 
grownups. Only the sixth-graders 
were invited, and it was really pret- 
ty special, for the party lasted until 
their mothers and fathers came 
from the high school party to pick 
them up. 

There were three sixth grades at 
Burns Schooi and each home-room 
president picked two members of 
the class to plan the party. Being 
on the committee was considered 
one of the most important sixth- 
grade jobs and the members guard- 
ed their party plans as if they were 
military secrets. 

Somehow, the sixth-graders were 
not so enthusiastic about the party 
this year. A stupid thing had hap- 
pened and nobody quite knew how 
to fix it up. But it took the edge 
off everyone’s enthusiasm. 

It all started back in September. 
The home rooms had football 
teams, and the boys played tag 
football at recess, but the previous 
year the town Athletic Council had 
bought enough football suits for 
the school to have two teams with 
the boys playing tackle. Anybody 
from the fifth or sixth grades was 
eligible for the teams and Mr. 
Pritchard, who taught the gym 
classes, had picked two squads. 

During the third week in Sep- 
tember, Burns had had its annual 
Junior Red Cross Drive and on 
Thursday morning the patrol boys 
had raised two flags instead of one. 
The Junior Red Cross flag was fly- 
ing right under the American flag, 
and this meant that the school had 
100 per cent enrollment in the 
Junior Red Cross. Everybody was 
pretty proud because they had done 
it in three days instead of five and 
Burns School was the first one in 
the city to reach its goal. 

Mr. Alexander, the principal, 
must have been pretty happy about 
it, too, because he announced at 
lunch time that he would ring the 
bell a half hour early so the school 
could see the two teams play foot- 
ball in their first game. He said 
the game would be called the 
Junior Red Cross Classic. With a 
name like that, what happened at 
the game was pretty dumb but, as 
everybody said afterward, it was an 
accident. 

Johnny Hunt was the captain of 
the Braves. He was a tall, good- 
looking boy whose father owned a 





UPPER-GRADE STORIES 


broom factory at the edge of the 
city. Sammy Urtzatta was the cap- 
tain of the Warriors. He was short- 
er than Johnny and not so fast a 
runner, but he was wonderful at 
blocking. 

Johnny was in a high humor, 
and as the game started he told the 
boys not to worry, that they’d beat 
“that little Dago’s team.” Some of 
the players frowned upon what 
Johnny said, but the game soon 
started and they forgot it. A couple 
of times Johnny repeated it and 
still nobody noticed until in the 
third quarter, when Sammy tackled 
him and he fell down with a thud. 

It must have hurt because Johnny 
said a couple of nasty things to 
Sammy about foreigners. Sammy 
listened for a minute and then, be- 
cause he was hot-headed too, he 
picked up his helmet and walked 
off the field. At first his team didn’t 
want to finish the game without 
him, but Mr. Pritchard said they 
had to, and he took Johnny out of 
the game to make things even. Aft- 
er that it didn’t seem to make 
much difference which side won. 

That was the last football game 
Burns School had had. Johnny re- 
fused to apologize to Sammy. 
Sammy refused to play until he 
did, and no one seemed to care 
much about the games, so Mr. 
Pritchard told the boys to turn in 
their uniforms. 

When the sixth-grade committee 
began planning their party, they 
wondered if the two boys would 
come. A few of the boys had taken 
sides with Johnny and Sammy. 

“Maybe a lot of people will stay 
home,” Alice said glumly. 

“They better hadn’t,” replied 
Joe Thompson. “Only the sixth- 
graders are allowed to have a night 
party at school. If we don’t have a 
good one, they may not let next 
year’s sixth grades have any.” 

Mildred Overdorf was chairman 
of the committee. She said the party 
was going on just the same, so the 
committee got busy on their plans. 
At the second meeting, Bob Scott 
had good news. 

“Sammy is coming to the party,” 
he said. “I asked him and he said, 
‘Sure, why not? Nobody’s going 
to keep me home.’ ” 

“I’m almost sure Johnny’s com- 
ing,” added Freddie Baker. “I 
think he’s going to be dressed as a 
Floradora girl. My mother saw his 
mother at the store buying fancy 
ribbon, and she said she was mak- 
ing a Floradora costume.” 

Mildred was quiet. An idea was 
growing in her mind. “Could you 
find out what color ribbon?” she 
asked. (Continued on page 77) 


Football Upset 


ELIZABETH MATTHEWS 





ALIBE ANDY 


DOROTHY DILL MASON 


A Npy thundered up the front steps, threw open the door, and expertly " 

pitched his schoolbooks into the big easy chair. “Hey, Mom, I’m 
home!” he yelled at the top of his lungs. “Have you finished mending 
my sleeping bag yet? I’ve got to pack.” 

His mother appeared in the doorway, smiling. “I’m just on the last 
few stitches, Andy. Where did you put the groceries?” 

Andy’s face fell. “I didn’t get them,” he muttered. 

“Oh, Andy!” his mother cried. “If you’re meeting the boys at six, 
we have to have an early dinner. How could you forget?” 

Andy raised his chin and glared around angrily. “Sis forgot to re- 
mind me. I saw her at noon, and she didn’t say a word. And on the 
way home, Butch was talking so fast and so loud, I just walked on past 
the store. It was really Sis’s fault—hers and Butch’s!” 

His mother sighed. “Oh, Andy, won’t you ever, ever accept the 
blame for anything? Now hurry back and pick up those groceries if 
you want to go on that camping trip!” 

The five other boys and the two fathers who were accompanying 
them were already waiting when Andy and Mr. Brookings drove up. 

“Sorry we're late, fellows,” Andy called as the car braked to a stop. 
“But Mom was slow getting dinner tonight.” 

Ignoring his father’s frown, he jumped out and hauled his camping 
gear to the pile near the Moore station wagon. Mr. Brookings talked a 
moment to the two fathers, Mr. Moore and Mr. Dayton. 

“We want to get moving,” Mr. Dayton said, looking at the sky. “It 
looks as if a good rain is coming up. Besides, pitching tents in the dark 
isn’t my idea of a good way to spend the week end!” 

Mr. Brookings nodded. “I hope the weather is better than the fore- 
cast predicted. I’d hate to sit in my nice warm house and think of 
you boys eating soggy sandwiches in the rain!” (Continued on page 66) 
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NATURE’S PARACHUTES 


Mother Nature made them for the milkweed, long ago; 
Parachutes to aid them, of silk as white as snow; 


Packed them tightly as a wad, 
Ten thousand—maybe more— 
In each silvery milkweed pod. 
That must have been a chore! 
And none is ever folded wrong. 
When frost unlocks their door 
Out they drift, a seed on each— 
Nature’s promise for 
New plants in far-off field and lane 
When springtime comes that way again. 


—MARION DOYLE 
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MY FAVORITE SNACK 


Popcorn’s very good to eat, 
No matter where you are— 
At the circus, on the train, 
Or riding in a car. 


It’s popcorn at the matinee, 

And popcorn at the fair. 

And when I’m walking in the park 
The Popcorn Man’s right there. 


He puts my popcorn in a bag; 
He fills it to the brim— 

And off I go to share it 

With Bill and Tom and Jim. 


—MABEL WATTS 
National Popcorn Week is October 22-31. 
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SONG OF THE CRICKET 
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Little cri-cri is fiddling tonight, 

“Treat-treat, treat-treat, treat-treat!” 

He hides by the hearth where the fire is bright. 
“Treat-treat, treat-treat, treat-treat!” 

In the ruddy light he fiddles his tune; 

4 He fiddles still by the light of the moon; 

I think he has fiddled since early June. 
“Treat-treat, treat-treat, treat-treat!” 


—ROSE B. FOSTER 


‘ Cri-cri is a French word for cricket; pronounce it cree-cree. 


AMERICA 


America is tall hills and broad streams, 
And small boys with great dreams. 
America is Pikes Peak, Niagara Falls, 

And New England meeting halls. 


OCTOBER 15 IS 


POETRY DAY 


IT’S GRANDPARENTS’ DAY 


“It’s Grandpa’s Day! It’s Grandma’s Day!” 


That’s what we hear the people say. 
When Gramp and Gram come visiting 


There’s always some surprise they bring— 


A crayon box, a book to read, 

A parakeet, some socks we need, 
A cowboy hat, a ball, a drum, 

A bicycle, or bubble gum. 


Some day we'll be grandparents too, 


What fun we’ll have! What things we’ll do! 


The games and toys and books we'll bring! 
Our grandchildren will play and sing. 
And they will shout, “Hooray! Hooray! 
It’s Grandpa’s Day! It’s Grandma’s Day!” 


—ILO ORLEANS 


National Grandparents’ Day is October 14. 


America is New York and Podunk, 
And coal cars at Mauch Chunk. 
America is blood banks and comic books, 
And sport shirts and back-yard cooks. 


America is combines and high-lifts, 
And night schools and swing shifts. 

America is picnics and summer plays, 
And TV and chest X-rays. 


America is wide roads and steel tracks, 
And baseball and wisecracks. 

America is hot dogs and football scores, 
And plain talk in corner stores. 


America is drive-ins and cold pop, 
And hep cats and be-bop. 

America is ice cream and auto pools, 
And Boy Scouts and Sunday Schools. 


America is ripe age and bright youth, 
And Dan Boone and Babe Ruth. 
America is goose flesh and misted eyes 
When we see Old Glory rise. 
—GEORGE L. KRESS 
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MERRY, SCARY HALLOWEEN 


What’s this night that’s coming soon, 
When beneath the clouded moon 
Awful spectres sway and swoon? 
Merry, scary Halloween. (Repeat this 
line after each stanza.) 


Ghosts and black cats swing and sway, 
Grinning skeletons sashay, 
Scarecrows in the cornfield play. 


“He! He! He!” Now hear the cry 
As the witch goes sailing by 
Taking her broom to sweep the sky. 


Owls and bats and goblins, too— 
All of these will be on view. 
Watch out, or they may get YOU! 


—HELEN RAMSEY 


A choral reading for Hall , October 31. 





AN APPLE SPEAKS 


I am an apple, juicy and sweet. 

Sensible people call me a treat. 

The purest of sugar-food, vitamins too, 

My juice makes a thirst-quenching beverage for 
you. 

I help to keep people happy and healthy. 

I help them enjoy life, if poor or if wealthy. 

I purify blood, put a sparkle in eyes, 

’Most all children like me—which shows they 
are wise. 

I taste best when raw, just fresh from the tree. 

Don’t eat me when green, or unhappy you'll be! 

I’m as tasty as pastry, as toothsome as candy. 

Have you tried applesauce? Most folks think 
it’s dandy. 

My mission on earth—your health, happiness, 
beauty. 

The habit of eating me—pleasure, not duty. 


— MILDRED R. PORTER 
National Apple Week is October 25 to November 3. 


THREE CARAVELS 


The “Nina,” the “Pinta,” the “Santa Maria”— 
Oh, they were the caravels three— 

With wings like gulls and wooden hulls 
And prows that pushed the sea! 

And long ago they set their sails 
To find a far countree— 

The “Nina,” the “Pinta,” the “Santa Maria.” 


Where boats had never been before 
They burrowed and they bounded. 

They cut the pointed wave in half 
And coasted on the rounded. 


They sailed from shores of fearfulness 
Into a sea’s unknownness. 

No ships will ever sense again 
Their terrible aloneness. 


Beyond the mist they found the shore, 
Nor guessed in this new-foundness 
They had unveiled a continent 
And proved a planet’s roundness! 


Oh, ships may sail from East to West 
And buck the brittle rain! 
But there will never be a ship 
To bounce the seas again 
As brave as those from Palos Port, 
From Palos Port in Spain— 
The “Nina,” the “Pinta,” the “Santa Maria.” 


—ROWENA BASTIN BENNETT 
Columbus Day is October 12. 




















Birthdays 
are 


Special Days 


N THE five-year-old’s world of fantasy and 

make-believe, one wonders whether one day 
can be more exciting than another. From the 
very beginning of the school year, each special 
day, such as Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, Valentine Day, and Easter, holds its share 
of happy expectancy. The entire curriculum 
adheres closely to the many little traditions that 
will always be a part of that particular day. 
There is one day in the life of a five-year-old, 
however, that means more to him than any 
other day; and that is his own birthday. 

A birthday means much to the shy child (for 
it builds his ego and he gains self-confidence in 
talking), to the immature (for the activities into 
which he is pushed by the group place the re- 
sponsibility of growing up on him), and to the 
aggressive (who finds acceptance by the group 
without his usual play for attention). 

Our festivities usually start when the children 
ask for the “Stairstep Birthday Story.” This is 
a creative story, and it varies with each child so 
the group never tires of it. Curiosity about what 
his story might disclose is shared by birthday 
child and classmates alike. Each child’s experi- 
ences differ, and the alert teacher can make 
mental notations from time to time to use when 
telling the birthday story. These little personal 
experiences keep the story alive. 

This is a flannel-board story. There are five 
or six pieces of white flannel used for the steps. 
The bottom step is 1” x 7”. Each step is one 
inch shorter than the one before it. Five or six 
figures are used, each representing a child one 
year older than the one before it. A discarded 
pattern book is a good source for finding these 
figures in scale. Sandpaper or felt can be glued 
to the backs. A picture of a birthday cake is 
also used as well as five or six felt candles. 


Stairstep Birthday Story 


When Steven was just this old he could only 
crawl. (Place figure of baby to the far left of 
the flannel board.) Then one day he stood up 
and Mother and Daddy said, “Our Steven is 
one year old today!” 

Here is Steven standing on the one-year step. 
(Place the 1” x 7” strip of felt on the flannel 
board and place the figure of the one-year-old 
on one end of it. In the right-hand corner place 
the picture of the birthday cake.) 

Mother baked you this birthday cake and it 
had —— candle on it. (Allow the children to 
supply the word.) How you had grown, Steven! 
It is because you drank all the milk and ate all 
the good food that Mother gave you. All the 
year you grew and grew, and went more places, 
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and said more words. You could step up on this 
step by holding Mother’s hand. (Add second 
step and place figure of the two-year-old on it. 
Add a candle to the cake.) 

You kept growing, Steven. You could say a 
few nursery rhymes now. You could almost 
dress yourself. Remember how you didn’t like 
to have your face washed? Yet you liked to play 
in the water. Now you were three. You could 
step up on this step without holding anyone’s 
hand. (Place the 1” x 5” step on the other two 
and the figure of a three-year-old on it.) Mother 
baked you a cake and there were —— candles 
on it. (Child supplies number.) 

What a happy year this was! You liked to 
play outdoors in your sand pile or on your swing. 
You wanted to run instead of walk, and when 
you were left to dress or undress yourself, 
Mother would have to remind you to hurry. At 
last it was birthday time again and up you 
went. (Place a fourth step; put the four-year- 
old figure on it. Add a candle to the cake.) 

This was the year you received your tricycle 
and loved it so, or was it a wagon? You learned 
to let others have a turn riding on it. Of 
course, there were times when you disagreed 
with your friends and then there was crying. At 
Christmas time, Uncle John and Aunt Kath 
came to your house. Aunt Kath liked your good 
table manners. You were learning to be 
thoughtful of others. 

When your fifth birthday came and you 
stepped up on this step (place next step and fig- 
ure of the five-year-old on it) you were talking 
about school. You had many friends and en- 
joyed going to play with them as well as having 
them come to visit you. How many candles were 
on Steven’s cake that year? (Children tell.) 

Last fall you and your friends came to school 
to work and play together. We've had a happy 
time so far and now today you are six and are 
standing on the top step. (Place the top step 
with the figure of the six-year-old on it. Some- 
one will remind you to put the candle in place.) 

Let us count the steps. (All count.) Steven 
must be a good thinker now so he won't slip. 
I’m sure he will be. (This device is an excel- 
lent form of discipline that lasts throughout the 
year. If Steven fails to cooperate, it is often 
enough to say, “Which step are you on today?” 
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When the birthday story was finished, Steven 
was asked to name an activity in which the 
group could participate. He said, “Eat cake.” 

We had no cake but Randy said, “We could 
make him a cake. Steve, you choose six people 
to be candles on your cake.” 

As Steven counted off six people, Randy told 
them to make a small ring because most birth- 
day cakes are round. 

When all six were in the circle he told Steven 
to stand in the middle. Everyone else was beg- 
ging for a part and we could see that Randy 
needed help, so we suggested that an outer ring, 
made up of all the children who were not can- 
dles, could be the “cake.” 

Pam said, “I could be the mother and light 
the candles on the cake.” 

“Fine,” said Randy, so Pam lighted the im- 
aginary candles on the top of each head as the 
outer ring counted to six, and then of course, 
Steven’s (the one to grow on). 

We sang our own creative birthday song. 








To - day 


is John - ny's birth - day, birth - day, birth-day. To 
Oh, what do we wish for John-ny, John-ny, John-ny? Oh, 
We wish him a hap - py birth - day, birth - day, birth-day. We 
Now let usallclap for John-ny, John-nay, John-ny. Now 








day is John - ny's birth - day. 
what do we wish for John - ny? 
wish him a hap - py birth - day. 
let us all clap for John - ny, 


He's five years old to - day. 
This is his hap - py day. 
He's five years old to - day. 
the birth - day child to - day. 


Then each of the thirty children in the outer 
ring made a birthday wish, after which someone 
shouted, “Now blow!” 

We did. All seven candles seemed to get the 
cue and wilted right down to the floor, to the 
delight of everyone. 

“Let’s do it again,” some children begged. 

We didn’t repeat it that day but it has become 
a tradition. And even though there are some- 
times two or three birthdays in one week, the 
children never tire of this little dramatic game. 

To be sure, birthdays are special days! 


> 
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FAST LEARNERS 
Write a Book 





RITA LAKIN 
TEACHER, THIRD GRADE, PITTSFIELD SCHOOL, ol 
EAST ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN le 
P 
ce 
IFTEEN superior children were Teday Pioneer Days men read their chapters aloud and tt 
F members of an average third In the Home we suggested improvements and y' 
grade. They came together as a Brownie and Cub Scout uniforms Girl: long dress, high shoes : corrections. 

group during reading lessons. This Clothes for play and parties Boy: homespun breeches and shirt The group planned the title 7 
was a natural time to do special Stove, electric washing machine Fireplace, tub and washboard page, and designed the cover and 
; : Alarm clock, foam-rubber pillow Rope bed, feather bed and pillow . - — . t 
work with them at their level. Ov. fled furni h W a h d the page illustrations. We dittoed o 

: d af. erstuffed furniture, toothpaste ooden benches, homemade soap ie Gian: ais aii aadiealdl thee 
Since the subject at hand was re Telephone, Brownie-Cub meetings Make candles, churn butter, repair o ng t e 
ing, they agreed that they would denee, cleahs tie illustrations in his own copy. h 
like to do something “literary.” Fi- At School During this activity, the children w 
nally came the suggestion: Let's School bus, rubbers, raincoat Walk miles or ride horseback learned about the appearance of k 
write a book.” Electric lights, records, movies Fireplace, switch for discipline books in general and what goes on ce 
We sat in a circle and, round- _ Blackboard, books, ball-point pen Slates, quill pen for teacher the title page and in the table of u: 
robin fashion, made up a story Jungle gym, Bandaids Chop wood, work sampler contents. They learned what con- b 
about Mary and Billy, a girl and a Travel stitutes a chapter and gave consid- a 
boy of today. We wanted them to Car, cement highway, jet planes Covered wagon, dirt roads, oxen eration to illustrations for books. % 
experience life in pioneer days and _‘ Policeman, signal lights Buckboard wagon, blazed trails They agreed that a good story n 
this presented a problem. How to Stores has a beginning, middle, and end; e1 
span the years? Suggestions, such Food store: steak, frozen foods Trading post: corncob pipe, kettle it should have excitement and sus- cl 

as a time machine, a magic carpet, Drugstore: home permanent Hunting, trapping, and swapping pense; it should be clearly written, 
and a secret door, were offered. Recreation easily understood, and well planned. ki 
The decision was to have the chil- Park: animals, swings, fountain Corn husking, house raising On the content side, they re- h 
dren get lost in a park, go through viewed facts learned about pioneer th 
a cave, and come out in a different times and learned to appreciate the m 
century. The next step was to divide into the chapter about homes of today wonders of our modern civilization a 


We then talked about aspects of 
present-day life and corresponding 
aspects of pioneer times. Little by 
little we had matching lists. 


groups of five each. Each group 
wrote two chapters, using the list 
for a guide as to what to include. 
For instance, the group that wrote 


also wrote about pioneer homes. 
After a rough draft of the story 

was completed, we met once again 

as a whole group. The group chair- 


by comparison. 

The children’s satisfaction with 
their finished product was ample 
evidence of the unit’s success. 


ANNE SUGAR 


TEACHER, OPPORTUNITY CLASS. BETSY ROSS 


SLOW LEARNERS ; 
Study the UN 


SCHOOL. BALTIMORE. MARYLAND 


mince “No man is an island,” a unit on the 
United Nations is a good one even for slow 


Stories, games, songs, and folk dances of our 
country and of other nations were taught so 


2. Good home citizens share in home duties, 
do errands, share hobbies. 


as 
learners. Only those ideas which slow children that a feeling of friendship and neighborliness 3. Good church citizens attend church and di 
are capable of understanding and retaining _ for children of America and other lands devel- _— church school regularly, know and observe S| 
should be included. oped. Many of the games were similar in some _ holy holidays of their own faiths, understand ai 
Traits of good citizenship which make for ways to those old favorites played here. other religious holidays and customs. re 
better living here and all over the world are Religious holidays and festivals were also in- 4. We have neighbors in our school, in our P 
important for children, and adults, to acquire cluded. A knowledge of the religious holidays communities, and in other countries. fr 
and certainly are an important part of the of other nations and races helps develop a 5. We are really all alike and should help ce 
United Nations program. Whenever possible, spirit of world brotherhood. others who need help and be honest, under- al 
as we developed our UN unit, opportunities to Learning and practicing better ways of standing, thoughtful, fair, and friendly. hi 
work and play together as good citizens on | working and playing together should help fos- ‘ ; ar 
playground and in classroom were utilized. ter those qualities which the UN wants all nutegrations fc 
Some filmstrips which show traits of good _ people to have. Reading. fl: 
citizenship, such as kindness, helpfulness, con- i 7 i We made our own bibliography of books and 
sideration, honesty, preparedness, and willing- agent Eatter Bevetepe stories found in magazines and readers on such o! 
ness to share, were viewed and discussed. “I 1. Good school citizens work and play well topics as: keeping well, observing holidays, mm 
Am a Good Citizen” was the title of a chart with classmates, share supplies, help younger = good citizenship, good character traits, and w 


on which these traits were checked weekly. 
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children, are polite and courteous, obey rules. 


children of other lands. (Continued on page 81) 
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Three of my fourth-graders do not talk loud 
enough for the others to hear when they recite 
or read aloud. | suspect something a 
logical is blocking them. | have asked re- 
peatedly for more volume but without suc- 
cess. Am I right to try to force more volume 
through trick devices? What suggestions can 
you give me? 


ou probably are quite right in suspecting 
Y that something psychological is blocking 
the children who have difficulty speaking loudly 
enough to be heard. Voice volume usually is an 
expression of personality, and while it may be 
helpful to encourage youngsters to use their “big 
voices,” it is equally necessary to provide the 
kinds of activities which will increase their self- 
confidence. I certainly would not recommend 
using trick devices to elicit more volume. I would 
be more concerned with building up the self- 
confidence of the timid individuals than with 
whether or not they were always heard by other 
members of the class. (I suspect that the teach- 
er is not always heard by all members of the 
class because of inattention on their part.) 
Anything you can do to let the youngsters 
know that you like them individually will be 
helpful, as well as planning activities in which 
they can excel and get recognition from other 
members of the class, whether these activities 
are verbal or nonverbal in nature. Sometimes 
a piece of handcraft or an activity in which a 
child excels can be used in order to build up 
self-confidence as much as the verbal-recitation 


type of activity. 


One of my kindergarten children is easily irri- 
tated by taunts, and often resorts to sical 
violence to assuage his outraged ings. 
After his outbursts, he seems itent, and 
promises to restrain himself in the fu- 
ture. But as soon as the old situation 


the situations that other children no- 
tice. I would also attempt to build up 
his assets or to help him change the 
behavior about which he is teased if 
it is changeable. If he is being teased about 
some physical deformity, perhaps enlisting the 
sympathy of the other children might help. 
But this is a double-edged sword, and must be 
used delicately. Generally, children do not tease 
another about physical deformities unless there 
is some personality factor which also irritates 
them, and this, of course, can be changed. 


Please send me suggestions for teaching a 
hard-of-hearing child in the regular class- 
room. I teach kindergarten and have a boy 
who has only about 20 per cent hearing. 


| ay cert below are a few references which may 
help you in working with the child who is 
very hard of hearing. It may be that his hear- 
ing loss is greater than should be considered in 
the classroom. Assuming that you do not have 
a special program for the deaf, the most impor- 
tant thing the teacher can do is to help the par- 
ents understand the urgency for securing spe- 
cialized training in whatever manner is provided 
by your state. Your state department of special 
education can be of service to you. 

Fairbanks, Grant: Voice and Articulation 
Drillbook (Harper, New York; 1940). 

Keppie, Elizabeth; and others: Speech Im- 
provement through Choral Speaking (Expres- 
sion Co., Magnolia, Mass.; 1942). 

Ogilvie, Mardel: Speech in the Elementary 
School (McGraw-Hill, New York; 1954). 

Schoolfield, Lucille D.: Better Speech and 
Better Reading (Expression Co.; 1951). 

Stoddard, Clara B.: Sounds for Little Folks 
(Expression Co.; 1940). 





reappears, he becomes uncontrolled 
again. What advice can you give 
me so that | can help him? 


A PPARENTLY the taunts to which the 
child is subjected pertain to some 
aspect of his personality or physical 
development which is an emotional sore 
spot for him. While it is desirable to 
attempt to help a child to develop self- 
control and to some extent a shell to 
protect his feelings from such barbs 
from the outside, a five-year-old is in- 
capable of developing sufficient resist- 
ance to do so completely. Consequently 
he reacts in the only way which is 
available to him, namely, by physical 
force, either well coordinated or of the 
flailing-out variety. 

Since you do not indicate the nature 
of the taunts, it is somewhat difficult to 
make specific suggestions. However, I 
would try to discover his feelings about 
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| 4 Problems in Child Development 


Paul L. Hill 
Wants to Discuss with You 


COUNSELOR 
of the MONTH 


Do you think teachers should mark their own 
standardized tests? Part of the evaluation of 
a teacher is the average months of growth 
which her children make. Some of our teach- 
ers privately admit that they cheat when 
correcting the tests. 


Ivan Busatt Studio 


HIS question, and particularly the support- 
T ing comment, raises so many questions that 
a yes or no answer is quite irrelevant. The im- 
portant question raised concerns the evaluation 
of teacher efficiency, even in part, by use of 
standardized achievement tests taken by the 
children. Being somewhat “overgenerous” in 
scoring the tests is only one of the vicious out- 
comes when tests are misused in this way. Even 
when teachers do not consciously or uncon- 
sciously liberalize a child’s scores, there is a 
tendency more or less directly to teach the con- 
tent of the test in order to assure higher scores. 

The most flagrant violation which has come 
to my attention was a specific request from a 
teacher for a copy of the test “to prepare my 
children for it,” the request being justified by 
the statement, “everybody else does.”” Teachers 
are “just like people” in that they will go to 
considerable lengths to protect their opportunity 
to earn a living, and the less efficient the teach- 
er the more desperate the means she takes to 
protect her economic interests. The use of stand- 
ardized achievement tests, for purposes of 
teacher evaluation, is based upon several as- 
sumptions which are not valid. 

One assumption is that tests measure achieve- 
ment as a tape measure measures a desk. Using 
them is more like measuring a desk using hand 
length, so that the desk would be described as 
so many “hands” long. For many purposes (in- 
cluding the proper use of achievement tests), 
this type of measurement is sufficiently accurate, 
but for evaluating teacher efficiency, instruments 
much more reliable and much more sensitive 
than any we now have would be required. 

A second assumption is that academic 
achievement is the sole purpose for sending chil- 
dren to school. While no one would deny the 
importance of teaching the 3 R’s and the con- 
tent subjects, there sometimes are other pur- 
poses which temporarily may and should take 
precedence over academic teaching. It is the 
good teacher rather than the poor one who will 
concentrate upon, and give attention to, these 
other nonacademic values. 

A third assumption behind this use of 
achievement tests is that all children are capa- 
ble of making progress according to “the norm,” 
and conversely, those (Continued on page 70) 


NEXT MONTH: Beatrice Krone will 


discuss problems in music. 
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SODA STRAWS « te Wind 


Herman Schneider 


Lecturer in Science Education, 
City College of New York 


ou have probably read many articles about 

the weather, but this one is unique. No- 
where in this entire article will you find a men- 
tion of Mark Twain’s remark that “everybody 
talks about the weather, but nobody does any- 
thing about it.” 

This article isn’t really about weather anyway. 
Its actual subject is weather instruments at the 
first level. By this I mean the level of the aver- 
age child, who might enjoy tinkering a bit and 
building some simple weather instruments, but 
whose interest doesn’t extend to learning special 
techniques such as soldering or glass bending, 
or shopping for hard-to-get items such as mer- 
cury. For such children and their teachers I 
offer directions for constructing several simple 
instruments which can be assembled out of scrap 
materials and which work fairly well. The very 
crudeness of these instruments is a point in their 
favor, for it will encourage children to invent 
all kinds of improvements. 


Ute. 











A soda-straw wind vane—Figure 1. (This is 
commonly called a weather vane—a much too 
ambitious name for an instrument that tells wind 
direction and nothing else.) The following ma- 
terials are needed: a pencil, a straight pin, a 
soda straw, and two small strips of paper. 

1. Cut the two strips of paper into shapes 
A and B. 

2. Cut slots in the ends of the straw. 

3. Slide pieces A and B into the slots. 

4. Push the pin through the center of the 
straw and then into the pencil eraser. Wiggle 
the straw a very tiny bit, so it can turn easily 
around the pin. Finished! 

To use the wind vane, hold it above your 
head. The wind (if any) will cause the arrow 
to swing into position, pointing in the direction 
from which the wind is blowing. That is, if the 
wind is blowing from the north, the point of the 
arrow will point toward the north. The reason 
for this becomes clear if we look at the arrow. 
The tail is wider and longer than the point; 
therefore it catches more wind. Imagine the ar- 
row being held in calm air, and then a wind 
springing up at right angles to the arrow. The 
tail, catching more wind than the point, will be 
pushed backwards, as the point is moved into 
the direction from which the wind is blowing. 

An anemometer—Figure 2. This is probably 
the most familiar-looking of the weather instru- 
ments. You can see one spinning merrily atop 
every weather station and airport, measuring 
the speed of the wind. To make our crude lit- 
tle model, you will need three soda straws, two 
pins, and four strips of paper 2%” x 12”. One 
of the strips should be of a different color. 
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1. Flatten the ends of two soda straws for a 
distance of 142”. 

2. Cut two slots in each of the four strips of 
paper. These slots should be barely long enough 
for the flattened ends of the straws to slide into. 

3. Slide a paper strip on the end of each 
straw, curving it deeply, as shown in drawing 
above. 

4. Make a plus sign with the two straws. 
Then stick two pins down through the straws at 
the place where they cross. The pins should 
be side by side, close, but not touching. 

5. Place the whole assembly over another 
straw, with the pins inside. Finished! Hold it 
in a breeze and watch it whirl. 

For most children, watching it whirl will be 
fun enough. Some of the more earnest ones 
may want to calibrate their instruments—that is, 
obtain numerical values for the whirling, so that 
they can measure the wind speed. These earn- 
est ones should be encouraged to take their ane- 
mometers to a weather bureau or airport (by 
appointment, of course). If the officials behave 
like those I have known, they will react to the 
crude instruments first with gentle pity, then 
amused interest, and finally enthusiastic co- 
operation. 


A homemade thermometer—Figure 3. You 
can buy a cheap thermometer for the price of 
an ice-cream soda, so why bother building one? 
Because it offers easy manual experience, plus 
more problem-solving stimuli than a barrel of 
store-bought thermometers. These materials are 
needed: a plastic or cellophane drinking straw, 
a bit of rubber cement or nail polish, a few 
drops of red ink, and a pill bottle with soft plas- 
tic top. (This is the standard kind of pill bottle 
that you can commonly get with pill prescrip- 
tions or with various commercial alkalizer tab- 
lets.) 

1. Make a hole in the plastic cap of the pill 
bottle. This hole should be just large enough 
for a snug fit of the soda straw. The easiest 
way of making the hole (aside from using a 
drill) is with a nail. Follow it up with a pen- 
cil point to enlarge the hole to the right size. 

2. Slide the straw into 
the hole, with about an 
inch sticking out beyond 
the underside of the cap. 
Spread a little cement or 
nail polish around the 
joint between the straw 
and the cap, to fill up any 
unevenness and make a 
snug fit. 

3. Fill the bottle with 
cold water; then add a 
few drops of red ink to 
give it color. 

4. Put the cap-and- 
tube assembly on the bot- 
tle. Some of the colored 
water will be squeezed up 
into the tube, just as it 
should be. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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ARE you planning to have a jack-o'-lantern for 
Halloween? If so, you may wish to include a 
little science in the ceremony. As you well know, 
some of the best science experiences happen this 
way, offhand and informally. (Perhaps "“hap- 
pen” isn't exactly the right word in this case, 
but it works!) 

When you are all set for the carving, cut out 
the top and scoop out the “innards” of the 
pumpkin. Suggest that it might be fun to put 
in the candle and light it now, before we carve 
the face. Let the children offer guesses as to 
what may happen. Then light the candle and 
put the top on. The flame goes out almost im- 
mediately. The children may say (correctly) that 
the candle can't burn without air. 

Next, carve the mouth on the pumpkin, light 
the candle, and place the top on. Will the can- 





=. Pumpkin Science 


Nina Schneider 


Co-author, Heath Elementary Science Series 


dle stay lit? If the top fits snugly, the flame 
will probably go out in a while, because even 
though there's an entrance for fresh cool air, 
there's no exit for the stale warm air. Then try 
it with the top off. Fine! This time the candle 
keeps burning, because there's an entrance and 
an exit. 

However, a proper, respectable jack-o'-lantern 
should have his cap on! How can we keep the 
candle lit with the top on? Let the suggestion 
come from the children, that if we cut holes for 
the nose and eyes the stale air will go out that 
way. Try it and it works fine. 

This is a good opportunity to look at other 
“burning machines" to see whether they work in 
the same way. We can find fresh-air entrances 
and stale-air exits in a gas oven, a kerosene 
lantern, and best of all the school heating sys- 
tem. There's no little candle in the furnace, of 
course, but a huge fire from burning coal, oil, 
or gas. 
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FOR FINGER PAINTING © FOR BRUSH PAINTING 
FOR SCREEN PRINTING> FOR PAINTING MODELS 








favorite Sta-Flo Liquid Laundry Starch offers an entirely new and exciting 





The new creative use of the famous Prang Powder Tempera and mother’s BI 


The 


art experience especially in the elementary grades. True economy is only with 


one of its several advantages. Versatility of use is probably its greatest asset. 


HOW TO MIX 


Pour a portion of Sta-Flo-Liquid Starch into a saucer or mixing jar and then 
add the desired Prang Powder Tempera color to the consistency of a light 


paste. It’s that simple! 


colo 
or re 
PRA 
bacl 
Ten 





For Finger Painting pour a few drops of Sta-Fle Liquid Starch 
directly on the paper itself which has been moistened with water 
and then add Prang Powder Tempera. Work both in together with 
the fingers or palm of the hand—the rest is the same as any other 
finger painting procedure. However, even for finger painting many 
teachers prefer mixing large quantities which can be distributed to 
the students thus eliminating so many mixings and achieving more 
uniform colors. 


TEACHERS APPROVE 
With the PRANG—STA-FLO method, teachers can plan 








a greater variety of art activities because the cost is easily ‘Si 
within their budget. 
An 
Finished art projects dry to a permanent satin-like finish in about one and one half hours. dip} 
The enthusiastic approval of teachers everywhere is proof of the practicality of the anc 
PRANG—STA-FLO color method. om 
Works smoothly on all surfaces and has less tendency to curl pay 
paper. Beginners feel more at ease using a product like STA- paid 
FLO which is a household favorite. 
use 


Prang Powder Tempera mixed with Sta-Flo Liquid Starch 
can be easily washed off brushes, desks, floors, etc. This is im- 
portant to custodians, teachers and mothers too. 


It is one of the most versatile of all color mediums—almost 
daily teachers report new and different uses for the PRANG-— 
STA-FLO color technique. Its ease of handling automatically 
encourages experimentation and originality. 


SNOWMEN Now Come in COLORS 


Even the old time snowman has gone modern. Beautiful and 
artistic effects can be had by brushing on or spraying Prang 
Powder Tempera mixed with Sta-Flo Liquid Starch. Spray- 
ing is done with an ordinary flit gun. Santas made in snow 
and colored are especially attractive. Colors can be blended 
into the snow with the fingers. Add objects like hats, ties, etc. 
for that extra original touch. 


Every year more and more communities are making the most 
of their winter carnivals with snow decoration. 


Even the merchant has his windows decorated for seasonal 
holidays like Halloween and this can in many instances be 
tied in with school activities. The economy and flexibility of 
PRANG—STA-FLO makes an excellent art medium for such 
a participating project. 
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BRUSH 
The most natural way to use PRANG—STA-FLO color method is 
with a brush. Posters, wall murals, model pictures, colorings and 
color renderings of most types are done best with paste-type, bristle 
or round pointed artists’ brushes. Perfect for Dripless Easel Painting. 
PRANG-—STA-FLO coiors will not drip from the brush and run 
back over the handle. Just dip the brush into dry Prang Powder 
Tempera colors arranged in front of you in paper cups. Then dip 
into a pan of Sta-Flo Liquid Starch 
and apply on the paper immediately. 


STENCIL 


Youngsters, especially the smaller 
ones, have limited patience. They 

want something that will show 
ae results quickly without tedious 
handling. The brush and stencil 
method is well known to teach- 
ers. PRANG—STA-FLO stencil- 


ing works wonders! 











An interesting and colorful all-over design can be accomplished by 
dipping a damp sponge in the desired PRANG—STA-FLO color 
and patting it over the area to be colored. Large paper-mache 
models work out amazingly well using this method. Gift wrapping 
papers, stage back drops, book covers and all large area projects 
can be painted easily and completely. Any type of sponge can be 
used! 






SCREEN PRINT 


Students enjoy screen printing because it is a fascinating way 
of making many prints of an original drawing in colors. 
Christmas cards, posters and room decorations can be made 
quickly by this technique. PRANG—STA-FLO colors work well 
through screens. The consistency of the color should be experi- 
mented with until it flows 
evenly through your screen. 
Washups are faster too. 
Gifts such as personalized 
napkins, motto cards, calen- 
dars, book covers and nu- 
merous other items can be 
screened with PRANG— 
STA-FLO colors. 





SPATTER 


Sparkling all-over design effects can be obtained by the spatter 
method. This is done by dipping a stiff (tooth brush style) 
brush in the colors and then pulling the brush over a coarse 
mesh wire screen held over the area to be painted. Novel and 
unusual effects can be obtained in this manner by varying the 
pressure when applying the brush to the wire. 

Prang colored chalks can also 
be mixed with Staley’s Liquid 
Starch to get new color effects. 
This refreshing discovery is 
proving to be an exciting and 
expansive medium for 
all ages. 
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Effective modeling is _ easily 
achieved by using “Liquid Starch 
Sculpture”. To make puppet 
heads or paper sculpture, crumple 
newspaper into desired shapes 
and apply facial tissues wetted 
with Liquid Starch to the news- 
paper. When finished paint with 
color mixed from Prang Powder 
Tempera and Staley’s Liquid 
Starch. 
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WE WERE MADE 
FOR EACH OTHER! 





You will like the outstanding flexibility and cleanliness that this 
new medium makes possible for all primary and secondary age 
groups. 


This amazing combination has scores of applications for Dripless 
Easel Painting, play props, modeling, holiday settings and count- 
less color crafts. 


Order these tie-in mediums today and add 
a new lilt to your teaching and a new 
economy to your art budget. See your 
“Prang-Man” for more details. 




















THE PAST art stressed producing 
masterpieces by copy-drawing or 
sketching of a still life. Therefore, 
those works were merely pretty ones 
without individuality and creativeness. 

Since the new education was voiced 
after the war there has been a tend- 
ency among Japanese teachers to 
cultivate the children's self-expression 
through art work. 

At present most of our children en- 
joy art work aside from the question 
of superiority or inferiority, at least 
in the progressive schools. 

These drawings are some samples 
of work by a fifth-grade class. “Try 
to make the imaginary mask freely 
which you have never seen. You can 
use any material you want, such as 
pastel or water colors." So | said to 
the class, asking each child to name 
his mask. YOSHIMASA KOGAWA 


Teacher, Daiichi Primary School, 
Kamakura, Japan 


INSPIRED 











MASKS Pom == TH AGINATION 

















WE SAW films related to our unit on 
Hot Wet Lands: 

People of the Congo (color), Pygmies 
of Africa, The Loon's Necklace. (Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette IIl.} 

Nomads of the Jungle, The Earth and 
Its Peoples, |. (United World Films, Inc., 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N.Y.) 

Life in Hot Wet Lands, Congo Basin 
(black and white, color). (Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago |, Ill.) 


The Spirit of the Cow 


The Spirit of an Apple 


Then we made jungle ceremonial 
masks, from the following materials: 
OAK TAG—Cut out the face of an 
animal. Paint; attach a rubber band. 
PAPIER-MACHE—Make wall plaque. 
Paint with poster colors; shellac. 
BLACK CONSTRUCTION PAPER— 
Black eyes on white circles; red mouth. 
PAPER BAGS—Paint; cut-paper hair; 
holes for features. ANNE KOVACH 


Teacher, Fourth Grade, Howard School, 
Dearborn, Michigan 
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A PROGRAM FOR 
UN DAY 


Appreciating 
Other People 


RUTH J. HUNT 


TEACHER, FIFTH GRADE, JULIA WARD HOWE SCHOOL, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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UNITED NATIONS DAY is a day when we can focus the attention of the 
school on the part children play in the effort toward world peace. This pro- 
gram, developed by a fifth grade, integrated social science, language, and art. f 
"In order to have peace in the world, nations must be friends. It has been 
said that it is impossible to hate people if you really know them. Do you 
know that all of us have friends all over the world?" (Two narrators, speaking 
thus, introduced the program to the school assembly.) "To prove the truth of 
this, we will show you some of the gifts we have received (children showed 
foreign-made novelties and useful objects, collected from their homes), which 
have been made by friends in various parts of the globe." (Gifts were left on k 
: display where all could look at them closely after the program.) 
Children representing an American boy and girl then introduced children 
from other United Nations countries. Each child held in front of him a poster 
showing a child he had painted in the costume of his country. As each one 
stepped forward he made an interesting statement of introduction. The nar- 
rator continued about grownups having become closer through the UN and 
what the UN has accomplished to promote peace in its few years of existence. iS 
Posters of the UN building were shown, with appropriate remarks by the dr 
narrators. th 
The entire class recited as a choral reading “What Can We Do?" a poem ~ 
telling what children can accomplish toward peace through friendship. They 
wrote this themselves, as well as the rest of the program. For a finale they sh 
chose a verse from Friedrich F. Flemming's "Praise for Peace" (The Golden a 
Book of Favorite Songs, Hall & McCreary Company). de 
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KINDERGARTEN—This little girl is a designer at heart. She al- KINDERGARTEN—This is an easel painting of a child playing in the 


ways chooses a few colors and no matter what she attempts it turns schoolyard, typical of the symbolic painting of the young child. 
into a design. This is a garden. She is a quiet, reserved child, The girl who painted it is one of four children kept in a well organ- 
age 4, whose mother and father are separated. ized home by her grandmother while the parents work. 


What to Expect from 


Kindergarteners and First- Graders 


ELSE BARTLETT CRESSE 





IS A CHILD wasting paper when he scribbles? Most chil- * get gy ty wage 
dren go through the scribbling stage. The younger the child, little better than anyone else's. She 
the greater his need for emotional outlets in addition to Se at dhale amen ae 
laughing, crying, and the few words at his command. are quite young. She is 6. 





Even scribbling, however, should become controlled— 
showing the repeated motions or rhythms made by normal 
and above-average children. If jerky, isolated motions pre- 
dominate in a child's art work, they may indicate lack of 
confidence and need for adjustment. Since a child draws 
or paints what he knows, rather than what he sees, what he 
draws or paints is a key to his learning and development. 

To help each child fit into his community and still be an 
individual, we can use art to a valuable extent. Expressing 
ideas clearly on paper helps children to develop ideas and 
self-confidence. 

Because the young child has a limited vocabulary, it is no 
indication that his experience is also limited. To a fresh 
young mind nearly every experience is a telling one. It is 
up to us as teachers to give each child many chances to ex- 
press himself in play, in dramatization, and in art. 

We may not, at first, be able to understand what the 
child draws or paints. Keys to beginners’ art may be found 
in Viktor Lowenfeld's Your Child and His Art, in Elizabeth 
Harrison's Self-Expression ‘through Art, and in the findings 
} of art educators everywhere. 

By telling about his paintings a child not only clarifies 
his own thoughts—he helps the teacher to recognize the 
symbols which are part of understanding his art. 

Samples of children's work shown here were selected by 
Myra Boyle Narbonne, Art Supervisor, District 1, Phila- 





ae peek earnest! 





KINDERGARTEN—This shows a playground where teachers take classes for picnics, 
delphia. You will be interested in her comment: "This It was painted at the easel the day after the child had been there. It was 





made by a vigorous, bossy 5-year-old. Her mother is eager for her to have 
every opportunity. She takes dancing and music lessons. Her age is 5'2 years. 






is undirected painting—however, it is not unsupervised.” 
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MARGARET TRUSLER 


TEACHER, SECOND GRADE. GRISWOLD SCHOOL, 
COVINA, CALIFORNIA 


ANTE 


PAINTING 





AT HALLOWEEN any teacher can write a jingle to 
stimulate the children's imagination. Mine men- 
tioned cats, witches, ghosts, jack-o'-lanterns, and 
even an owl! We used it as a suggestion for paste 
paintings. These were made by mixing flour and 
water into paste, with a little tempera, calcimine, 
or cake coloring added for color. 

Mix about 2!/, cups of flour and the right amount 
of water with a spoon until it is a gooey consistency 
—not runny. This can be divided into portions for 
the colors needed. Add the coloring. With the 
fingers any figure can be made—trees, houses, 
flowers, cats, bats, and so on. 

For fine lines use a stick, a cardboard strip, or a 
milk straw. When the paste dries, it gives a very 
pleasing effect. It may be used on any color. con- 
struction paper. We chose black for our pictures. 
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ANN LOGUE 


ART INSTRUCTOR, ETNA PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


WE EXPERIMENTED with string to discover its possibilities in 
designing. These lively ghosts came about as the result of our 
exploration. 

The side of the crayon, using pleasing color combinations, 
was rubbed over the paper with the arranged string under- 
neath. This gave a softness of tone, and an interesting effect 
to these string spooks. 

Cool colors were used for most of the ghosts, with warm 
colors showing up in spots of orange pumpkin jack-o'-lanterns 
and flickering flames of autumn fires. 

Some lines were accented heavily, and spots of black gave 
contrast. Each manila-paper drawing was mounted on a larger 
piece of black paper that mads a narrow frame around it. 


STRING 


DESIGNS 
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ELSIE BRESSNER 
TEACHER, FOURTH GRADE, HILLCREST 
SCHOOL, DOWNERS GROVE, ILLINOIS 
| 
iy DEVELOPING their play about Columbus, Mrs. Bressner’s fourth- O 
graders made a simple outline listing some of the incidents in 
Columbus’ life which they considered dramatic. They decided on five Mit 
scenes. The first was the map shop of Christopher’s brother. The two soc] 
brothers talked about the proposed trip. In Scene Two, Columbus hee 
was on a street corner talking with friends about his hope for an audi- spli 
ence with the King and Queen of Spain. Scene Three took place in oth 
the throne room. A narrator filled in the details between Scenes Three the 
and Four. The latter took place on board the “Santa Maria.” (See wel 
photo.) The sailors were afraid and talked of turning back; then land bac 
was sighted. Everyone disembarked; Columbus claimed the land for Fee 
Spain and gave thanks to God. The last scene was at the court again. of 
Columbus presented gifts and souvenirs and was praised. ano 
{ glu 
acl 
for 
lumbus PI : 
Your Own Columbus Play : 
anc 
HaT began as a simple history lesson about Columbus finally mush- Wj ll B B ses 
W roomed into the writing of a play, “Columbus’ Lucky Mistake,” 1 e est of 
the producing of the play for a school assembly, and the making of a pri 
huge mural entitled “The Departure of Columbus” for our main hall. a 
It all started with a chapter in our history text, They Made America Because our original textbook chapter was now enhanced by much ma. 
Great, by Edna McGuire (Macmillan). The boys and girls were so inter- additional information, we began to feel the necessity for organizing wit 
ested in this chapter, their first real introduction to history, that they pro- our knowledge. Oral and written expression came into play at this for: 
posed making a play about Columbus. Thus our study of history initiated point. Working together, we picked out the important events in the of | 


the project, but before long the play preparations served to motivate and _ story of Columbus and put them into outline form on the chalkboard. Ne: 
enrich many of our other fourth-grade studies. 


By constant reference to this outline—we developed the scenes, char- 





Supplementary reading and reference to junior encyclopedias soon acters, speeches, and actions in the play. ot 
made the children aware that there exist many different versions of this In working out the scenes and speeches, for example, some volun- ally 
episode in history—a valuable concept. Furthermore there was an inevi- teers would act out a given situation and then the class would discuss fing 
table need to study maps and the world globe. it, making suggestions for additional dialogue | (Continued on page 92) pay 

was 
Ya 
A CREATIVE ACTIVITY USING FOOTBALLS 4 
scr 
Th 

Football is my favorite game complement each other. The result will be like of 
Of all the games that have a name. making counterpoint harmony visible. boc 

On the center passing balls, Possible ‘ . d 
Making tackles, also falls, . actions: er 
Playing guard or quarterback— 1. Extend football, held in both arms, straight ord 
Any place, defense, attack— out; then bring it back to chest. (Above head, dre 
I can > gig with the rest. back to chest; touch floor, back to chest.) sele 
ke rhe Pd beet. ; 2. Step forward on right foot, swing ball held tun 
in right arm, down over right foot and up to : 
left arm. (Repeat left.) cor 
ss 3. Fake pass to partner. the 
HARRIETTE WILBURR PORTER 4. Hold ball in kick position. the 
5. Hold ball as for making a running play Int 
and run in a small circle. me 
S OME interested children may desire to create _ strates. Then all may try to do the same thing 6. All march in a single circle, balls held over (Si 
an activity for stage presentation that will ac- _in time to the music. One child may act as __ heads. ; 
knowledge the popularity of football, introduce secretary and list the actions as originated. 7. All form a circle, facing in, toss balls into sta 
the official school football season, or publicize § Then the group can vote. center, scramble for them. it | 
a scheduled game. In preparation for the program, the children 8. All form a circle, facing in. Hold balls chi 
Equipped with a football apiece, and pro- can divide into two teams. The quarterback for _ straight out in front. All march in toward cen- net 
vided with lively march music, the children can each team can call the signals for his team. The ter of circle until balls touch. firs 
experiment by moving in time to the music and _ team will repeat the action in time to the music Another creative activity would be to com- net 
handling the footballs in a variety of ways. As until their quarterback calls the next signal. pose a tune to go with the football poem print- hei 
soon as one child discovers something interest- | The two teams need not always do the same ed on this page. Some pupils may try to write mo 
ing to do, he steps to the front and demon- _ thing at the same time if the unlike actions both words and music for a football song. ‘a 
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A Better World ¥ 
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BETH C. MINOR 


TEACHER, SIXTH GRADE, 
DURANDO-EASTMAN SCHOOL. 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


UR marionettes were simply 

made of white socks,” Mrs. 
Minor explained. “The toe of the 
sock, stuffed, made the head, the 
heel was turned in, the other end 
split for legs. Arms were made of 
other socks and sewed on loosely so 
they would move easily, and were 
well weighted so they would drop 
back into place after being moved. 
Feet were made by turning up part 
of the bottom of the leg, sewing 
another piece on, and sometimes 
gluing on a Masonite sole to make 
a clicking sound. The wooden shoes 
for the Dutch dolls were carved 
for us by one of the fathers. The 
marionettes were between twelve 
and fifteen inches high. 

“Fitted over the marionettes’ 
stocking heads, were faces made 
of papier-maché, painted appro- 
priately. To make such a face, or 
mask, an oval head shape was first 
made of crumpled newspapers tied 
with string. One side of the head 
form was covered with torn strips 
of newspaper wet with water only. 
Next, torn strips dipped in paste 
were added. At this stage, the shape 
of a face with features was gradu- 
ally formed with the fingers. (The 
final covering can be strips of torn 
paper towels.) When dry, the face 
was removed from the head form. 
Yarn hair was added. 

“Costumes were made from 
scraps of cloth brought from home. 
The children referred to pictures 
of folk costumes in social studies 
books and encyclopedias. They un- 
derstood that European children 
ordinarily dress much as do chil- 
dren in the United States, but they 
selected the traditional folk cos- 
tumes for the stage presentation. 

“For ways to make the wooden 
controls and string the marionettes, 
the children referred to books on 
the subject. A good reference is: 
Integrated Handwork for the Ele- 
mentary School, by Louis Newkirk 
(Silver Burdett) . 

“Rehearsals for the play were 
started six weeks before producing 
it for the P.T.A. Until then the 
children had never handled mario- 
nettes. But they learned quickly; 
first walking with the mario- 
hettes to keep them just the right 
height, and then mastering other 
motions. Our English girl could 
dance on her knees, and her head 
(the audience loved that!), do 


back bends, the splits, and so forth. 
We found out what we could do by 
putting on more and more strings 
until she had twelve!” 

Because the puppeteers have to 
talk while holding their heads 
down to watch the characters they 
are manipulating, and have a cloth 
hanging in front of them to screen 
them from the audience, they have 
to talk very distinctly. Mrs. Minor’s 
children discovered that four 
thicknesses of black mosquito net- 
ting provided a good concealing 
screen and yet let the sound 
through: Another important dis- 
covery was that if the marionettes 
who were not supposed to be talk- 
ing remained quiet (no action), 
the attention of the audience was 
focused on the one who was sup- 
posed to be talking as he was kept 
in motion. 

The marionette theater which 
was used for this play consists of 
two plywood sections. Each is 
made up of three parts hinged to- 
gether. These sections will stand 
alone but can be folded for storing. 
The diagram shows how the sec- 
tions look from the puppetecrs’ 
point of view. 


proscenium arch 





marionettes enter and exit 


fe through open spaces at <i, 
backdrop attached 
to this section 


I \ 
hinged hinged 

For gicater visibility, the whole 
theater was placed on tables on the 
stage, with steps to the bridge pro- 
vided. The open space between 
table surface and floor was covered 
with heavy brown wrapping paper. 

Backdrops were large sheets of 
paper on which scenes of the coun- 
tries represented had been painted. 
They were attached to the back of 
the marionette stage with large 
clamps. The children studied pic- 
tures to see what was typical of 
each country. They tried to in- 
clude several typical items in each 
scene, even though they might not 
actually be near each other in re- 
ality. Thus a decorative, rather 
than completely realistic, effect 
was produced. 

Meanwhile, in the social studies 
classes, the children were building 
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A PLAY APPROPRIATE FOR UN WEEK 


LAST spring the editorial staff of THE INSTRUCTOR received an 
invitation from Mrs. Beth C. Minor, sixth-grade teacher at Durand- 
Eastman School in Rochester, New York, to attend a United Nations 
program that her pupils were presenting for the public in their 


school auditorium. 


plain the workings of the UN, 


“The play was written to honor the UN and 
help us appreciate other peoples," she wrote. 


“It does not ex- 


It uses marionettes because costum- 


ing and scenery are easier to produce on a small scale." 


WE WERE unable to accept the invitation, but | asked the author 
to send us her script. It proved too long to publish in its complete 
form, so | have attempted to give you the information that would 
be most helpful should you decide to create a similar program with 


your girls and boys. This you could do by using marionettes or by 
having real children act out the scenes. 


Ruth Birdsall 


Creative Dramatics Co-ordinator 


a background of information and 
impressions about certain foreign 
countries. They knew it was im- 
possible to even mention all the 
member nations of the UN, so they 
chose to feature the nations of 
greatest interest to them, namely 
England, France, The Netherlands, 
Switzerland, China, and Mexico. 
(Although Switzerland was not a 
member of the UN and only Na- 
tionalist China was recognized by 
the organization, reasons for in- 
cluding both countries were found. ) 

As a prelude to the puppet play, 
several children, acting as an- 
nouncers, gave background infor- 
mation about the UN and some of 
its agencies gleaned from UN bul- 
letins. This prelude provides an 
opportunity to include up-to-date 
information about the UN that is 
not stated in the play. Assistance 
given to the world’s children is of 
special interest to school audiences. 
(See references following this ar- 
ticle.) 

Between scenes, a chorus sang 
appropriate selections. An an- 
nouncer told the audience that the 
songs were clues for guessing what 
nation would be featured in the 
next scene. The child who an- 
nounced each scene referred to the 
song, aS an easy way to lead into a 
description of the scene that would 
follow. (Song sources are given at 
the end of this article.) 


Seene 1—Ballroom, any 
country 
Backdrop: Large arched, leaded 
windows hung with royal purple 
draperies held back with gold 
cords; plant in large jardiniére, 
Setting: Flags of many nations. 
A bench in foreground. 
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Characters: King, Margery and 
Joe from the U.S.A., and charac- 
ters from other scenes. 

Content: Couples of different 
nations are dancing to recorded 
music of the “Beautiful Blue Dan- 
ube.” Suddenly a trumpet sounds 
and King enters. He tells them that 
a year from that day a United Na- 
tions festival will be held. Each 
country is invited to send its finest 
offering in order that all may see 
how each nation helps the world 
with things that bring people every- 
where happiness and comfort. The 
judges will be one person from each 
nation, and the prize will be a trip 
around the world for two. King 
and dancers leave. Joe and 
Margery remain. They hope their 
country’s offering will be the most 
helpful and bring out the fact that 
America, as a nation of many na- 
tions, ought to be able to win. 

Song: “Robin Hood.” 


Seene 2—England 


Backdrop: Parliament Buildings, 
Big Ben, Tower Bridge with double- 
decker bus, Thames River. 

Characters: Sir George, a digni- 
fied gentleman; Margaret, a little 
girl. 

Content: Margaret enters, skip- 
ping. A recording of Grainger’s 
“Country Gardens” is played while 


Margaret does a merry dance. Sir 


George enters and she whirls into 
him, apologizes. He tells her he 
was not looking but thinking—his 
task to find the finest treasure in all 
of England to take to the festival. 
They discuss (Continued on page 89) 


UNITED NATIONS DAY 
OCTOBER 24 
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VIRGINIA KUNES LINDSTROM 


Charlie [ron Horse 


THIS play deals with a pertinent social problem—the 
role of minority groups in our country. Indian citizens 
are being encouraged to leave the reservations and 
take a place in the social and economic life of U.S. 
communities. How would your pupils react if an 
Indian boy came to their school? This play is built 
around such a situation. 


AutTuor’s Nore (written Feb. 1956): Per- 
haps I should tell you briefly what prompted 
me to write this play. For the past year and a 
half I have had the rare privilege (for a teach- 
er) of visiting many times all the Indian reser- 
vations in North and South Dakota. (My hus- 
band is on active duty with the Public Health 
Service and his assignment is with the Division 
of Indian Health.) Last July I attended the 
Sun Dance at Pine Ridge. 

I’ve observed at the Pierre Boarding School 
and at various day schools on the Sisseton 
Reservation. I’ve haunted the craft shop at 
Turtle Mountain and the pottery plant at Pine 
Ridge. And I’ve read every available book in 
our local library written about the Plains 
Indians. 

Last winter I substituted in a local public 
school. And I discovered very quickly that my 
pupils and their families did not share my 
interest in the Sioux. So I sat down one night 
and pounded out this little play, which I hope 
will help some teachers to lead their pupils 
into a better understanding of the American 
Indians of today. 


CHARACTERS 


CHARLIE IRON HORSE—An In- 
dian boy, new to a “white” 


neighborhood. 
BOB . P 
= —White a in the 
pene og le as 
onane. arlie. 


Miss GRAY—The teacher. 
OTHER PuPILS—Any number. 
SETTING 


Scene 1.—A street on the 
way to school. 

Scene 2.—A classroom with 
a teacher’s desk and chair and 
chairs for all pupils. 

Scene 3.—The same class- 
room used as a dressing room. 


Seene 1 
(Charlie Iron Horse is walking 
alone along the street. He kicks at 
a stone with the toe of his shoe. 
Shoulders sagging, books held de- 
jectedly at his side, he is obviously 
lonesome. Four other boys enter.) 

jim—Hey, look! There’s Charlie! 
(Gives Indian whoop.) 

(All join in giving war whoops.) 

TED—Charlie Iron Horse. 

Bos—What does “iron horse” 
mean? 

FRANK—Why, an iron horse is a 
steam locomotive. (Makes appro- 
propriate sounds.) 
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(All blend war whoops and train 
noises.) 

(Charlie hurries along and ex- 
its.) 

jim—Hey, let’s ask Charlie to 
play basketball with us. Dad put 
my hoops up in the alley last night. 

spoB—No, sir! My mom said she 
didn’t want me associatin’ with 
that redskin. 

jim—Why? He looks like a nice 
kid. 

spos—Well, my mom says all In- 
dians steal. 

FRANK--Ye-ah! I read a book 
once about an Indian that stole 
horses and— 

TED—You read a book! Bet it 
was a comic book! 

Bop—Well, anyhow, my mom 
says all Indians are dirty, too. 

jyim—Charlie looks clean. 

spos—Well, you can’t tell. My 
mom says— 

FRANK (interrupting)—Say, I al- 
most forgot to tell you guys! Uncle 
Howie gave me four passes to that 
movie, “Crazy Horse.” Do you sup- 
pose your mom’ll let you look at 
Indians in the movies, Bob? 

spop—Oh, sure! My mom says 
that they aren’t real Indians any- 
how. 

FRANK—Well then, come on, let’s 
hurry! 

(Boys race off stage.) 


Seene 2 


(In school the next morning the 
four boys are gathered around the 
teacher’s desk telling her about the 
movie they saw the night before.) 

TED—Boy! It was a keen movie, 
Miss Gray! 

jim—And, Miss Gray, there was 
an Indian boy in one of the crowd 
scenes who looked just like Charlie 
—only he wore a fancy Indian cos- 
tume, 

Bpop—Don’t be a square, Jim. I 
told you my mom says that all those 
“Indians” are white people. 

MISS GRAY—Here comes Charlie. 
(Enter Charlie.) Good morning, 
Charlie. 

CHARLIE—’Morning, Miss Gray. 

jJim—Hey, Charlie, have you seen 
that movie, “Crazy Horse’’? 

CHARLIE (smiling slightly)—Yes. 
Why? 

TED—’Cause there’s a kid in it 
that looks like you, that’s why. 

CHARLIE—Yes, I know. 


MISS GRAY—Do I detect a twin- 
kle in your eye, Charlie? Do you 
have a secret to tell us? 

CHARLIE—Well, it’s not really a 
secret— 

jiw—Do you know that kid? 

CHARLIE—I—guess—so, 

jim—What do you mean, you 
“guess so”? 

CHARLIE—Well, I just mean— 
well, J’m that kid! 

BoB—You! But my mom said— 

jim—But, Charlie, how did you 
get a part in that movie? 

CHARLIE—Oh, last July, while it 
was being filmed my folks went to 
visit my uncle and aunt on the res- 
ervation. We go there every year 
to attend the Sun Dance. 

FRANK—What’s the Sun Dance? 

MIss GRAY—Let’s have one ques- 
tion at a time, boys. Go on, 
Charlie, tell us how you happened 
to be in the movie. 

CHARLIE—Well, some scouts came 
to the Sun Dance looking for In- 
dians with interesting costumes 
and they asked my family if we 
would like to be in the movie. 

jim—Golly! 

TED—Boy! Were you lucky! 

jim—You mean that costume you 
wore is really yours? 

CHARLIE— Yes. 

FRANK—Where’d you get it? 

CHARLIE—We have a lot of cos- 
tumes in our family that have been 
handed down from the time before 
Custer fought Crazy Horse and his 
Sioux at the Little Big Horn. 

MISS GRAY—Perhaps you boys 
should take your seats now. It’s 
almost time for the bell. We can 
finish this discussion during our so- 
cial studies period. 

(Ted and Jim fut their arms 
around Charlie and walk off to 
their seats, plying him with ques- 
tions. Other children enter and 
are seated in an informal discus- 
sion group.) 

MISS GRAY—Boys and girls, in 
case you haven’t heard, we have a 
real, live movie star in our class. 
Charlie, why not sit beside me? 
Then we'll all ask you some ques- 
tions. 

CHARLIE—Thank you, Miss Gray. 
(He moves so that he is centered, 
facing the audience.) 

MISS GRAY—Now, let’s keep our 
discussion orderly. One question 
atatime. (Continued on page 87) 
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HELEN WEHRLE 


CHARACTERS 
JOHNNY 
TOMMY Dressed in Halloween 
LINDA costumes. 
SUE 
GRANDMA SHEEHAN 
NEIGHBORS—-Any number. 


SETTING 


The scene is a street with a row of 
houses. The children can paint house 
fronts on mattress cartons. Each house 
has a door that opens. 





(Children have trick-or-treat 
bags. They are assembled in front 
of Tommy's house.) 

ToMMyY—Have you got the soap, 
Johnny? 

JOHNNY—You bet, a great big 
piece. (Shows soap.) I guess every- 
body will give us treats. They won’t 
want us to soap up their windows. 

LinDA—I have two bags. One is 
for candy.and the other is for cook- 


ies. Last year the candy broke the 
cookies. 

suE—I want two bags like Linda 
has. Ask your mother for some 
more bags, Tommy. 

TOoMMY—Oh, let’s go. 
one bag is enough. 

(The children knock on Neigh- 
bors’ doors, saying, “Trick or 
Treat.” The Neighbors give them 
cookies and candy. They come to 
Grandma Sheehan’s door. Tommy 
knocks.) 

GRANDMA SHEEHAN (opening 
door)—Well, here are Tommy and 
Johnny and Linda and Sue. Come 
right in! What fine costumes! 

Jounny—Trick or treat, Grand- 
ma. 

GRANDMA-—I’m so sorry, but I do 
not have a single treat for you chil- 
dren tonight. 

ToMMY—lI guess it will have to 
be be tricks then, Grandma. That 
is the rule. 


I think 


TWO PRIMARY HALLOWEEN SKITS 
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MATILDA ECKERT 


TEACHER OF PRIMARY 
MUSIC, HEALTH. AND ART ACTIVITIES, 
HIGGINS SCHOOL, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHARACTERS 


saFeTY—Wears Patrol Boy belt. 
CARELESSNESS—Wears a tattered 
outfit. 

JOHN 
JOE 
MARY ; “a costumes; 
BETTY trick-or-treat bags. 
DICK —School clothes; pump- 
JANE kin jack-o’-lantern. 


—Halloween masks. 


SETTING 
Table and bench are enough. 


SAFETY (enters, addresses audi- 
ence)—I am Safety. I help boys 
and girls to think before they act. 
(Takes place at stage right.) 

CARELESSNESS (entering)—I am 
Carelessness. I make boys and girls 
be careless so that they get hurt. 
(Glances off stage.) Oh! Here’s 
my chance! (Stands at stage left.) 


GRANDMA—Go ahead and have 
your fun. I guess it won’t be too 
bad a trick. 

LinpDA—We will have to talk it 
over. 

(Children stand outside Grand- 
ma’s house talking.) 

JOHNNY (soap in hand)—What 
shall I make on the windows—fun- 
ny faces or just long marks? 

TOMMY (thoughtfully)—Wait a 
minute. Did you notice? Grandma 
just did not have any treats for us. 
She would have given us candy or 
cookies if she had had them. 

LINDA—Yes, she would. Grandma 
likes to give things. She made me 
a funny little doll when I had 
measles. 

suE—She stayed with me once 
when my mother went away. 

JOHNNyY—Grandma never scolds 
us when our ball goes in her yard. 

ToMMyY-~—I tell you what let’s do! 
Let’s give Grandma some of our 
cookies. We can put them in a 
bag and leave them by her door 
and ring the bell. 


(John and Joe come in and 
pause near center front.) 

jor—Say, John, don’t you think 
the eye holes in your mask are too 
small? 

CARELESSNESS—Oh, they’re all 
right. Never mind if you can’t see 
much, John. 

jouNn—I can see enough through 
these holes. 

SAFETY—Don’t take 
Better cut them bigger. 

Jor (takes off his mask)—Try 
mine and find out how much bet- 
ter you can see. 

CARELESSNESS—Mind your own 
business, Joe. He won’t be able to 
tell the difference. 

(John puts on Joe’s mask.) 


a chance. 
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LINDA—We can use my cooky 
bag. I can put my cookies in with 
my candy if I am careful. (Passes 
the bag. Each child puts cookies 
from his or her bag into it.) 

ToMMY—Linda, you sneak up 
and put the bag by the door. You 
do not make as much noise as the 
rest of us. Ring the bell and run. 
When she opens the door, we will 
all say, “Surprise!” 

(Linda puts bag by door and 
rings bell. Grandma opens door.) 

ALL CHILDREN—Surprise! Sur- 
prise, Grandma! (They run a lit- 
tle way.) 

GRANDMA (picks up bag, looks in 
it)—Thank you! Thank you, chil- 
dren! 

LINDA—Did you see how sur- 
prised she looked? 

TOMMY—That was really fun. 

JoHNNyY—Lots more fun than 
soaping windows. (Throws soap 
away.) 

suE—Lots more fun than getting 
things. 

(Children exit.) 





sAFETY—There! Isn’t that a lot 
better? 

Joun—I guess eye holes this size 
are better. Wait, I'll go in and 
cut mine bigger. 

(Exit both boys.) 

SAFETY—There’s a smart boy. 

CARELESSNESS—Shucks! He was 
too smart for me. I'll have to try 
someone else. 

(Mary and Betty enter.) 

CARELESSNESS—Let’s see wheth- 
er these girls will listen to me. 

MARY—Aw, Betty, why do we 
have to wait for your mother? Big 
people are always so slow. 

BETTY—I hate waiting, too. 

CARELESSNESS—Why wait? Why 
not start? (Continued on page 68) 
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DORIS M. GREEN 


Assistant to the Curator, 
The Bennington Museum, 
Bennington, V ermont 


ter telephone rings on a busy morning at 
the Museum. “This is Miss Brown at the 
Hill Road School. I would like to bring my 
class in to the Museum this afternoon.” 

After making a few inquiries as to grades, 
ages, background, and so on, we say, “Thank 
you, Miss Brown, we will look forward to see- 
ing you at three.” 

We should like to say a great deal more, not 
only to Miss Brown but to all hard-working 
teachers who try to enliven their teaching by 
field trips. As a former teacher, I know only 
too well the problems involved. Having seen it 
from the other side of the picture, I can offer a 
few hints that might help you and also help a 
museum to help you. 

1. Please let us know, wherever possi- 
ble, the day and approximate time you are 
coming. To be caught unawares with a bus- 
load of children to guide when we have a basket 
full of letters that should catch the mail is some- 
what disconcerting. Then too, it will waste 
your time if you have to wait until the docent 
is back from her lunch hour. She is always 
ready to change times to suit your convenience, 
but would like advance notice. 

2. Let us know the approximate ages of 
the children and their current interests. 
Every museum has far too many exhibits to be 
covered in one visit, but advance thinking will 
plan out a tour selecting those most interesting 
to that age group. If you have been studying 
some special phase of history or art, let us know 
that too, so that we may show you items to illus- 
trate it. Try not to have too wide an age spread 
in the group. What appeals to a first-grader 
will bore her sixth-grade sister. 

3. The time of day is important. A 
museum is no place to visit at the end of a day’s 
outing. You will be tired and so will your class 
and possibly your guide. Probably early after- 
noon is the best time of all, as lunch will not be 
on everybody’s mind. 

4. A practical suggestion, but one often 
overlooked, is to see that the girls wear 
low-heeled shoes. Too often, in an effort to 
be dressed in their best for a trip, they wear 
their best shoes and their feet are obviously kill- 
ing them. Wear something comfortable your- 
self, too. You can walk miles in even a small 
museum. 

5. Try to see that each child has at least 
a nickel to buy a post card. There is always 
a rush to buy cards and it is heartrending to see 
some poor child standing by eagerly eyeing 
them. This is a good time to suggest starting a 
scrapbook. It appeals far more than writing a 
paper on the trip. 

6. Try to “sell” the trip beforehand. 
This sounds self-evident, but too many teachers, 
in a praiseworthy effort to have their children 
behave perfectly, overbrief them ahead of time. 
“Don’t talk out loud. Walk in front of the 
cases hand in hand in twos. Don’t ask questions, 
and so on, and so on.” I know because I have 
done it, with entirely good motives, and killed 
all interest in the experience. We should like 
you to ask your pupils not to lean on the glass 


cases and not to scuff their feet unnecessarily on 
polished floors, but today that practically ends 
the prohibitions. The awed atmosphere that 
pervaded museums fifty years ago has given way 
to that of a busy workshop where questions are 
freely asked and answers given. In fact, now 
there are practically no rules of behavior that 
go beyond common courtesy. 

7. But really the most important thing, 
Miss Brown, is for you to be prepared 
yourself. Now don’t bridle. I know you are 
all ready with your history or art or whatever. 
What I mean is that it will pay you handsome- 
ly to visit the museum ahead of time. 

You can then see what is offered, get to know 
the docent or guide, and tell her what you have 
been studying in class. Tell her how much time 
the group will have to spend, so that she will 
know how much detail to go into. 

Be sure and tell the guide the course you have 
been studying in class and she will gladly work 
out an itinerary that will best illustrate what 
you have been teaching. Remember this is the 
thrilling part of a guide’s day. To show a child 


Ready for 





Ethan Allen’s sword and even, if the crowd is 
not too big, to open a case and let him draw it, 
is to watch a dawning realization in a child’s 
mind that what he has learned in a textbook 
really happened once, 

Very often with an art group it works out bet- 
ter to have the teacher point out the pictures as 
she knows which she wishes to emphasize. 

Always remember, Miss Brown, that the mu- 
seum wants to be of service to the teacher. The 
up-to-date museum is no longer merely a re- 
pository of old items. Unless its collections are 
visited by young people one of its main reasons 
for existence is gone. A museum now thinks of 
itself most definitely as a service organization, 
and conducting guide tours is an important part 
of its service. 

So, prepare your class for what they are going 
to see—never bring them in cold, so to speak; 
and we will do our part to illustrate your social 
studies or art classes. We know it is quite an 
ordeal to take a large group on an expedition of 
this sort and we do want to be helpful. We 
like having you here; do come again! 


a Museum Trip? 
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T HE super jet seemed to be flying in a sea of 
melted gold. That’s what Bill thought as 
the plane speeded along in the early morning 
hours. “Why are we coming to the West last?” 
he asked. 

“We wanted to show you our land from the 
direction in which people from the Old World 
settled it,” answered the pilot. “You remember 
the English went first to Virginia with Captain 
John Smith, and then the Pilgrims arrived in 
Massachusetts. Later, the people spread slowly 
toward the west coast.” 

“Why did it take so long?” Bill wondered. 

“There were many things—barriers we call 
them—that had to be crossed. Even the great 
forests bordering the coastal plain were full of 
unknown dangers and sometimes unfriendly 
Indians. It was hard for people in those days 
to cross mountains like the Appalachians, and 
mighty rivers like the Mississippi. And the great 
deserts could be very terrifying if you got lost 
and were without water.” 

“You know, Uncle Sam,” said Bill, “this sure 
is some way to learn social studies.” 

The pilot grinned. “That's what your mom 
and dad and I thought.” 

“Where shall we take him?” asked the co- 
pilot. 

“I think,” the pilot answered, “that we 
should show Bill how some of the native Indi- 
ans of this country live.” 

By the time the big ship was cruising at a 
lower altitude over a high, wide, beautiful val- 
ley, the pilot and Bill were preparing to glide to 
earth in a helicopter released from the big ship. 
The co-pilot would take the plane to the airport. 

“Look at the little valleys in the big mother 
valley, with hills in between,” Bill exclaimed. 
“And off in the distance there are mountains 
with snow on them. I know that a real narrow 
steep valley between high mountains is called 
acanyon! Hey! Most of this valley is desert,” 


Bill said with surprise. “I never knew a desert 
could have so many pretty colors and different 
shapes.” 

“I suppose your idea of a desert was a big flat 
sandy place,” laughed the pilot. 

“Are those beaver dams?” asked Bill, point- 
ing to some roughly made structures. 

“No, those are Navajo shelters,” replied the 
pilot. “We'll go down and maybe you can visit 
with an Indian boy.” 

The pilot brought the helicopter to a stop a 
little distance from a thatched leafy shelter 
which served as the Navajos’ summer quarters 
in place of the mud hogan. Under this shelter 
sat a young mother busy at her hand loom. She 
wore a red velvet blouse and a satin skirt of a 
softer shade of red. The silver of her necklace, 
buttons, and bracelets glittered in the hot sun- 
shine. Flat on his bare tummy, beside his moth- 
er, a boy about Bill’s age was absorbed in mak- 
ing a trap to catch young animals for food. 


FACTUAL STORIES 


IVY MACDONALD 


When Bill hopped out of the helicopter and 
walked toward them, the Navajo boy stood up 
and looked shyly at him. 

“T’m Bill,” said the grinning visitor. 

The young mother smiled and introduced her 
son, Eagle Feather. 

“What are you weaving?” asked Bill. “The 
colors are so pretty, and I like the bird in the 
tree that you are making now.” 

“It will be a rug. I have worked on it for 
three months, and it will be finished in about 
another three months. Then I'll sell it in town 
for fifty dollars, maybe.” 

Bill thought this seemed a small price for so 
much patient careful work, and the rug looked 
as though it would be quite large when finished. 

The Indian woman invited Bill and his Uncle 
Sam, the pilot, to have lunch with them. After 
a meal of mescal (the cooked stalks of young 
century plants) and goat’s milk, Eagle Feather 
asked Bill to go exploring with him. The pilot 
told the boy he would return later that day aft- 
er completing his business in a near-by city. 

Bill soon discovered there were many things 
to see in the desert country. Eagle Feather 
showed him the ugly, crooked “Cinderella” 
plant with branches like the antlers of a deer. 
“Then one night it is suddenly covered with 
sweet-scented blossoms,” he told Bill. 

“In the moonlight,” continued Eagle Feather, 
“the petals are of many colors from white to 
pale lilac. The scent of a single flower makes 
the night breeze sweet half a mile away. Near 
dawn, the beautiful flower begins to wilt, and 
by sunrise, it is ugly and dead. Not for another 
year will La Reine de la Noche (Queen of the 
Night) bloom again.” 

“How can this old dead stick have such won- 
derful flowers even for one night in this dry 
desert?” Bill wondered aloud. 

“It stores water in its roots,” answered Eagle 
Feather. “Our century plant is much more useful 
though,” he continued. (Continued on page 80) 


PND EAN GAMES concn ons unser 


N SPITE of the stories we read and the movies 
4 we see, our early Indians didn’t spend all 
their time with bows and arrows, stalking game 
or enemies. They enjoyed playing games, which 
were an important part of their lives because 
from them they acquired speed, accuracy, and 
strength. 

The Indians of the two coasts and the Eski- 
mos of the north were especially fond of foot- 
ball. Since these different tribes were so far 
apart, their brands of football differed. 

Along the New England coast the Indians 
usually played on the beach, often one tribe 


against another. They used two sticks crossed 
like tepee poles for the goal posts. According 
to the rules, the ball could be touched by the 
feet only. Usually the young men would cover 
themselves with war paint so that those on op- 
posite sides couldn’t recognize each other, in 
case the play got rough and some angry person 
wanted revenge later. 

All the tribes used a ball much smaller than 
today’s modern football. It was usually made 
of buckskin and filled with dry moss or feathers. 

The Indians played other games similar to 
our modern ones. Their (Continued on page 69) 
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“We The People” 


* * * * A Choral Reading of the Preamble to 


YOU can use the material on this page in a 
number of ways—as a means of introducing or 
reviewing the Preamble, as a classroom read- 
aloud activity, as an assembly-program number, 
or as a part of a program for adult audiences. 

Ideally you will read it over once, close the 
magazine, and lead your pupils to create a sim- 
ilar version based on their own thinking. 

There is an excellent chapter on choral 
speaking in American Speech, by Hedde and 
Brigance (Lippincott). See also bibliography 
of speech bocks on page 35 of this issue. 

In the realm of thought toward which a 
study of our Constitution directs us, two books 
are highly recommended: American Citizens 
Handbook, edited by J. E. Morgan (Nat'l Edu- 
cation Assn., Washington, D.C.), and Fountains 
of Freedom, by Goldstein and others (Pacific 
Publishing Assn., Mountain View, Calif.). 

The piece of sculpture shown above depicts 
the drafting of the Constitution. It was done 
by Lee Lawrie for the State Capitol at Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


soLo—The Constitution of the United States 
of America is our plan of government. The men 
who wrote it prepared an introduction which 
they called the Preamble. 

so_o—Listen to these meaningful words. 

cHoir—“We, the people of the United States,” 

voice 1—“In order to form a more perfect 
union,” 

voice 2—“Establish justice,” 

voice 3—“Insure domestic tranquility,” 

voice 4—“Provide for the common defense,” 

voice 5—“Promote the general welfare,” 

voice 6—“And secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity,” 

cuomr—“Do ordain and establish this Consti- 
tion for the United States of America.” 

cuom—“We, the people of the United States.” 
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ANNELLA ALEXANDER 


Teacher, Eighth Grade, 
Jackson School, Omaha, Nebraska 


soLo—“We.” That was a big word. No king 
on a throne three thousand miles away, but 
“we, the people,” were going to make the laws 
from that time on. 

soLo—When this Preamble was written very 
few people in the world governed themselves. 
Any rights they had were given them by kings. 

soLo—For the first time in history, all of the 
people in a nation had a part in making laws 
for themselves. 

soLo—The writers of the Constitution thought 
it especially important to explain at the very 
beginning that this constitution was an expres- 
sion of the will of all the people. 

soLo—The original document was written by 
hand. The penman wrote the first three words, 
“We, the people,” in large letters. 

cHorr—“In order to form a more perfect 
union.” 

soLo—Those were troublesome times. The 
states had been quarreling among themselves, 
and there were no courts with authority to set- 
tle their differences. The Constitution joined 
them into “a more perfect union.” 

cHoirr—“Establish justice.” 

soLo—These patriotic men planned a govern- 
ment which would insure just and fair treat- 
ment for every citizen. Before that time, the 
colonists had little chance for justice in the 
English courts. 

soLo—Everyone was granted the right of trial 
by jury. 


cHor—“Insure domestic tranquility.” 


Our Constitution * xk xk x 


soLo—Laws were written into the Constitu- 
tion which would promote peace and harmony 
among the states. All were given equal rank. 

soLo—The people wanted to be sure of peace 
at home or “domestic tranquility.” 

cHoir—“Provide for the common defense.” 

soLo—Those men of Revolutionary War times 
knew that they would have to plan for a strong 
army and navy to protect our country from at- 
tacks by foreign countries. 

soLo—So, when they wrote the Constitution, 
they gave Congress power to set up armed 
forces. 

cHorr—“Promote the general welfare.” 

soLo—This is another way of saying we must 
do what needs to be done to make the United 
States a better place in which to live. 

soLo—We want all our people to have a 
chance to be prosperous, healthy, and happy. 

cHorr—“And secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity.” 

soLo—The Constitution has made it possible 
for you to live your life in your own way. 

soLo—The brilliant men who wrote our Con- 
stitution wanted to build in America a free 
country, not for themselves alone, but for pos- 
terity—the generations to come. 

cHoir—“Do ordain and establish this Consti- 
tution for the United States of America.” 

soLo—So that “we, the people,” might enjoy 
justice, peace, and freedom, the wise men of 
that day set up a Constitution for the United 
States of America. 
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Teachers say 





Often you can open the door to easier, better teaching by 
seeing the work of other teachers.... sharing their experi- 
ences.... comparing what happens in their classroom with 
your own. 


Here are 10 experiences in which Childcraft proved to be a 
basic tool. They are everyday situations which could occur 
in your school—with your class. 


Childcraft inspires 


creative dramatics 





MRS. SALLY FARNHAM, a third-grade 
teacher, reports some creative dramatics ex- 
periences with her class. After she read 
"Prince Wicked and the Grateful Animals" 
from Volume 3 of Childcraft, the children 
wanted to play the story. They took great 
pains to make their voices resemble their 
concepts of the snake and the parrot. Then 
Mrs. Farnham tried “The Flea" from the 
same volume. The children composed a simple 
melody and sang and danced the song about 
Belita and Felipa. 

For the spring festival, the children's imag- 
ination reached a new dramatic height. After 
considerable reading in Childcraft, they voted 





to do the story of "The Steadfast Tin Soldier." 
For the scene in which the soldier floated 
downstream, they painted a strip of water to 
go along one side of the room, and pushed 
the soldier behind it lying prone on a wagon. 
Near the end of the journey the big fish came 
up from behind the water and the poor sol- 
dier was seen no more. 

In the final scene, dressed as villagers, they 
brought in the fish. They crowded closely 
around, as they pretended to cut it open. For 
all the audience knew, the tin soldier, proud 
but bedraggled, emerged triumphantly from 
the fish's stomach. .The play ended with a 
burst of applause from the audience. 
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‘some of the other boys 

he had missed living in the city. He was com- 

. plaining about some small ridges on the lawn and his friend, Tim Fox, explained that 

a blind plowman they were caused by a mole tunneling under the ground. This was incredible to Joe. 
) As he said to Tim, "If the mole is tunneling a hole, where does the dirt go?" Tim 
promised to show him the answer in an article about moles in Volume 7 of Childcraft. 

The next morning, Joe and Tim found not only a story about the blind plowman, but 

a clear, diagrammatic drawing showing how the mole digs his tunnel. Joe grew very 

excited when he read that where the ridge is a little higher, there is probably a nest of 


sgn lbenno 


THE Morrison School decided to expand its activity program in the intermediate 
grades. Two new clubs were formed—a Do-It-Yourself and a Hobby Club. The 
sponsors of both of these clubs made considerable use of Volume 8 of Childcraft. 

The Do-It-Yourself Club started with a simple group project of cutting square 
mats for weaving to give to the kindergarten class. Then they experimented with 
puppets, building their own theater, and putting on a puppet show. Several of 
the children made table croquet sets, fishponds, and beanbag games. 

The boys in the Do-It-Yourself Club were interested in wood work. Their spon- 
sor found plans for bookcases and other simple pieces of furniture in Volume 8. 
There were also directions for building birdhouses. In the meantime, the girls 
tried some of the projects suggested in the handwork chapter. 

In the Hobby Club, some boys who had played shuffleboard at camp the 
previous summer saw a shuffleboard court described in Childcraft. They obtained 
permission to paint two courts on the playground black top. They made their own 
discs and brought poles for the cues. To interest others in playing, they dupli- 
cated copies of the rules and posted them in each classroom. 

The biggest project of the Hobby Club was making toy musical instruments 
for the children in kindergarten, first, and second grades. Following the Child- 
craft directions, they made complete sets, including tambourines, tom-toms, 
jingle rattles, castanets, chimes, melody makers, and even a xylophone. They 
were the honored guests when the rhythm band gave the first concert. 


ON TUESDAY morning the fourth grade of the 
Benson School received a real challenge. The prin- 
cipal explained that 4 movie originally scheduled 
for the Thursday assembly would not be available, 
and he wondered if they could take charge. 

Betsy and Mildred suggested that the assembly 
have as its title "Fun with Sound and Rhythm." 
They had used the first section of Music for the 
Family (Volume || of Childcraft) in Girl Scouts, 
and they thought it would be fun to put on a 
similar program. 

The first part of the program was on sounds. Joe 
played a tape recording, demonstrating familiar 
sounds. Billy had gotten his dog to bark into the 
microphone. Helen and Paul had simulated thunder 
with a paper bag and had held the microphone 
close to a ticking alarm clock. They also demon- 


An exciting 
assembly 
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baby moles. He asked the librarian if he could borrow the book to show his father. 

That night, Joe curled up in a chair with Volume 7. He found many other interesting 
animal stories. He got some pointers on the care of his new pets. He satisfied his 
curiosity as to how beavers keep their homes 
ants and was surprised to learn that there is more than one kind of spider web. 

When Joe returned the book, the librarian asked him to make a rough estimate of 
how many pages he had read in the book. Joe said he had read about ninety pages— 
all on various phases of animal growth. Most important of all, he had had a valuable 
research experience in using the book to learn the answer to his questions. 


3 Childcraft becomes 


a club sponsor 





strated other sounds, such as laughing, crying, 
cheering, calling, humming, and singing. 

Mary gave a talk on rhythm. She explained that 
when sounds occur in a pattern, it is called rhythm. 
She had Sammy beat his drum in different patterns, 
and some children clapped and hit tambourines. 

Then Frank explained that when rhythm and 
sound are put together, it is called music. One of 
the girls played a simple melody while some of the 
other children beat rhythm band instruments. Frank 
asked Joe to play his violin and Mike his trumpet 
to demonstrate restful and march music. 

For the last part of the program, Bobby showed 
in the opaque projector, Childcraft pages that 
picture each family of instruments. 

The principal complimented the fourth grade. 
Many children, too, said they enjoyed the assembly. 


Advertisement sponsored by Childcraft, Published by Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division 
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PETER MARTIN was an unusually bright third- 
grader, the son of educated parents. He was an 
imaginative child and often composed vivid sto- 
ries to tell to the class, and his proficiency 
in the tool subjects far exceeded that of the 
other children. Yet he showed little interest in 
expressing himself through any varied art media. 
He preferred to read rather than work in clay. 
He never asked to paint at the easel and worked 
only superficially on pictures at his seat. 

One day during a class walk, Peter was fasci- 
nated with a shaft of sunlight coming through 
the trees. Later he noticed the design made by 
footprints of a dog in the soft dirt. 

"You're quite an artist, Peter,” was Miss 
Samuelson's comment. 

"| am?" said Peter in surprise. "My mother 
and father don't think so." 

Later, Miss Samuelson gave Peter Volume 10 
of Childcraft which he looked at in his spare 


A Meeting Peter's problem 


time. Once Miss Samuelson saw him experi- 
menting with some wire, making a space design. 
Another time she saw him rearranging the books 
on the library table and surveying his work 
with pleasure. 

Armed with the book, she called on his 
parents. She commented on Peter's lack of in- 
terest in art activities, and Mrs. Martin ex- 
plained that Peter just did not have any art 
talent. They had bought him an easel several 
years before, but he had painted such crude ab- 
stractions that they had diverted his interest 
in other channels. Miss Samuelson told the par- 
ents about Peter's sensitive appreciations. She 
left Volume 10 of Childcraft with them and sug- 
gested that they ask Peter to tell them about 
the book. 

Mrs. Martin visited Miss Samuelson at the 
school a few days later. Together they worked 
out a program for Peter, rich in art activities. 


MISS GRAHAM, a first-grade teacher, was taking her class on their first trip to the © ° 

library. The children were somewhat strange in their new surroundings, but they soon Pictu res for the library 
became oriented when the librarian grouped them around her and began to tell a 

story. 

Just as she finished, Joey spied the Childcraft set on the shelf. He asked if he 
could bring her the first book, saying that his mother often read to him out of it. 
The children crowded around as the librarian read them some of the stories and 
poems. They were particularly fascinated with the gay illustrations and were so 
4 interested that they did not hear the bell ring. 

Suddenly the next group were at the library door and the first-graders had to 
leave. The librarian permitted the children to take the book back to their room. 

Miss Graham found that many of the group could say some of the Mother Goose 
rhymes with her. With other poems, such as "The Three Little Kittens," the children 
would join in on the familiar "repeat" lines. 

One day, at rest period, Miss Graham read poems from Childcraft and later the 
first-graders painted pictures. When they went to the library the next day for their 
weekly visit, they took them along. Instead of the librarian reading, each child told 
about the poem he had illustrated. The librarian asked if she could keep the pic- 
tures to put on the bulletin board. The first-graders were very pleased. 


© 








“ NEAR the end of October, Mr. George Warren was evaluating his experi- 
| Round the campfire ences with his sixth-graders. He felt he had made considerable progress in 






. ‘ ‘ establishing a group feeling, but as a class, the children were restless. They 
with Childcraft were poor listeners, especially when poetry was being read to them. 
” Mr. Warren planned a Friday afternoon hike to a nearby camp where the 
a class would cook an outdoor supper. Several of the parents drove to the camp 
, with the provisions. The school bus was to pick the children up at nine o'clock 
‘ to take them home. 
ad After the meal, Mr. Warren asked the boys to build a campfire. The chil- 
of dren sang and told jokes and riddles. Then Mr. Warren read some of the 
- poems from Volume 2 of Childcraft. He started with shorter ones, but as their 
ah interest was aroused, he read "The Pied Piper of Hamelin" and "Paul Revere's 
- Ride." Then he tried "Hiawatha's Childhood" and "The Diverting History of 
John Gilpin," which were both received with enthusiasm. He was midway 
ed through the “Highwayman™ when the bus arrived. “Finish it," several of 
vat them called out, but he said he would continue it on Monday in class. 
For the remainder of the week he casually left Volume 2 on his desk where 
do it could be picked up at recess or before school. Then he returned it to the li- 
ly. brary. The librarian reported that there was considerable follow up, with many 
children asking for other poetry books as well as Volume 10 of Childcraft. 
or Advertisement sponsored by Childcraft, Published by Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division THE INSTRUCTOR, October 1956 [55] 








MISS CLARKSON, a second-grade teacher, was having a tea for the mothers of her 
class in the school library. Quite a few of these women worked a 7:00 to 3:30 shift at 
a nearby plant. Miss Clarkson had intended to have a discussion at the tea on home- 
work, report cards, attendance, and other phases of the school program. But the 
mothers seemed to have many questions about their relationships to the children, 
especially when they were working during the day. 

Miss Clarkson was a relatively new teacher and did not feel that she could answer 
many of their questions. The librarian, who was present in the library, quietly handed 
her Volume 15 of Childcraft. Miss Clarkson invited her to join the discussion, and the 
librarian said that she had often recommended this book to mothers. She pointed out 
some of the parts that were particularly applicable, such as the section that dis- 
cussed working mothers, neighbors, the role of parents, and the home and school 
working together. 

After the mothers had left, Miss Clarkson continued to look through Volume 15. “I'd 
like to borrow this myself," she said. The librarian smiled in agreement. She knew 
from past experience that many of the teachers, especially the newer ones, had found 
Volumes 12 through 15 especially helpful in understanding their children and getting 





r Talking over teacups 


I. 


the parents’ point of view concerning many of the common school problems. 


Q Catching their 


interest 





MISS THELMA HAGGEDORN, in addition 
to her work as librarian, had a class in re- 
medial reading. They were mostly children of 
fair or better ability, but seemed to lack in- 
terest in reading. Few of these children made 
any effort to tackle a whole book, and yet Miss 
Haggedorn felt that if she could get their in- 
terest, they could become real readers. 

With Joe Clark she tried "The Tramp" from 
Volume 5 of Childcraft, and when he seemed 
interested, she gave him Tide Water Tales 
from which the story had been taken. Encour- 
aged by this she tried one of the girls on the 
story "Sugar Snow" from the same volume, 
and later interested her in reading Laura 
Ingalls Wilder's Little House in the Big Woods. 

Phil Tonetti, who had an obvious interest in 
two-gun rough-riders, was attracted to the il- 


bi 
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lustration in "Sam Volney Cowboy" but he 
was still reluctant to read the story. One day, 
Miss Haggedorn called the boys around her 
and started it. Her timing was perfect, for the 
bell rang in an exciting part. She told the boys 
they would have to finish it later. 

The next day at noontime, she noticed her 
two-gun shooting cowboy in the library slowly 
finishing the story of Sam Volney in Childcraft. 
She placed the full-length hook, Cowboy Goes 
to Town, behind the Childcraft volume and he 
took it with him when he left the library. 

Miss Haggedorn reports that reading stories 
from full-length books in Childcraft is an excel- 
lent method of leading nonreaders into read- 
ing experiences. When they come to the part 
they have already read in Childcraft, it is like 
meeting up with an old friend. 





CHILDCRAFT will be glad to supply reprints 
of these pages for workshops 
or discussion groups. 


Write: —— Wright, Department 3110-1, Box 3565, 
ield Enterprises, Chicago, Ill. 





Childerate, Dept. 3110, 
Box 3565, Chicago, Ill. 


Send me your Childcraft Curriculum Program and Corresponding Correlation. 



































H ANDWRITING, one of the language arts, is a basic tool used to commu- 
nicate thoughts and ideas. The present trend in instruction stresses 
the functional aspect of the handwriting skill. It de-emphasizes rigid 
adherence to a specific method or system and gives more consideration 
to the special needs and difficulties of the individual child. 

Arm movement outward from the midline of the body (right-handed 
movement) is easier and more natural than arm movement inward 
toward the body (left-handed). Since the directional difficulty is un- 
avoidable, every effort should be made to make handwriting easy for 
left-handed children in all other ways. 


Identification of the Left-handed 


A study of the handedness of school beginners is necessary so that the 
left-handed child can be identified. It is important to determine first 
whether the child is strongly left-handed or indicates only slight left- 
handed tendencies. The child who uses either hand with ease can, and 
should, be taught to write with thd right hand. However, the child who 
is strongly left-handed should be permitted to write with his left hand. 

In determining handedness, observations and tests 
must be made. Hand preferences must be judged by 
performances in a wide variety of activities, unimanual 
as well as bimanual, including those activities not likely 
to be taught and those in which the child probably has 
received some training. Native hand dominance is best 
revealed by tests demonstrating skill or precision rather 


a 
than by those showing the habitual mode of performing ° : 
an activity. Hand preferences may be observed in ] = 
everyday activities. In addition, simple tests may be 


Writer 


administered to supplement observations. The child 
who prefers his left hand in practically all activities 
and performs best with that hand may be considered 
to be definitely left-handed. 

Eyedness, or eye preference, can be observed simulta- 
neously with manual behavior. Eye preference is con- 
sidered especially significant as an indicator of native 
dominance because it is not influenced by experience. 
The dominant eye is that used in sighting operations. 

The dominant foot may be determined by simple tests such as hoping, 
kicking, mounting a bicycle, or pushing an object. 

A conference with the child’s parents is recommended in doubtful 
cases. Expert advice should be sought when the evidence is conflicting 
and the child’s behavior is inconsistent. 


Emotional Reactions 


The school environment is geared for the right-handed population. In 
spite of a teacher’s best intentions, a left-handed child may feel peculiar 
and different. If the teacher is right-handed (and of course the majority 
are), she can’t help the left-handed child as easily as she helps the right- 
handed ones. 

Occasionally the left-handed child experiences so much difficulty that 
he loses confidence in his ability to achieve. Such a child frequently builds 
up a belligerent attitude and evidences an intense dislike for handwriting 
particularly and sometimes for all schoolwork. 


Establishment of Rapport 


The left-handed child needs sympathetic understanding and encour- 
agement. Instead of letting him feel unhappy about his minority status, 
attention should be directed to the advantages of left-handedness, espe- 
cially in the sports field. Today a big premium is placed on the “south- 
paw” ball player, boxer, or fencer. 

The teacher should analyze the special difficulties of the left-handed 
writer. She can do this best by practicing with her left hand, thereby 
learning from experience the problems facing the left-handed writer. 

The child should be helped to realize he can become a better writer 
if he learns to make the proper adjustments for left-handed writing. 
Improvement observed should be commended. Even slight progress 
should be noted. 

To establish further rapport, it is recommended that the teacher 
confer with the child’s parents. Then procedures employed in school 
can be practiced at home. 


Readiness for Writing 


In preschool writing and drawing experiences, the left-handed child, 
using his dominant hand, learns that movements starting close to the 
body and moving away from it are easier and (Continued on page 92) 






















HELPING THE 


LUCY JOANNE DiISARRO 


For manuscript writing, 
the left-handed writer 
stands in front of her 
writing. She steps to the 
right when her writing 
has reached a point in 
line with the midline of 
her body. 


For cursive writing, the 
left-handed writer begins 
with her writing arm a 
comfortable distance to 
the left of her body. She 
pulls the writing toward 
her with a flowing motion. 


rect body position. 


For cursive writing, the 
paper should be slanted 
in the direction opposite 
to that correctly used by 
the right-handed writer. 
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For manuscript writing at 
a desk, a _ left-handed 
writer may have the pa- 
er placed squarely in 
ront of her. Notice cor- 
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BYES or LEARNING 


JAMES R. GREGG 


Member Bye Advisory Board, 
ucation, 
Los Angeles, California 


IX stx months Jack, who had 

been doing below-passing work 
for his grade level, made the honor 
roll! His wide-awake teacher de- 
serves the credit for this “miracle.” 

Jack is the son of a prominent 
attorney. Big things were expected 
of him, but he failed to measure 
up. College seemed out of the 
question. 

His worried parents had tried 
everything, including physical and 
psychiatric examinations. There 
was no history of visual difficulties 
in the family, and Jack’s eyes al- 
ways tested 20/20. His I.Q. was 
high, so Jack was blamed for not 
trying and the problem became 
progressively more intense. 

Watching his eye movements 
when reading, his teacher discov- 
ered that his left eye turned out 
and that his eyes made inaccurate 
fixational movements. She strongly 
urged Jack’s parents to have his 
vision examined. 

Examinations showed that Jack’s 
eyes had very poor “fusion”; that 
is, they did not work together. 
This problem was correctible by 
vision training and, after proper 


Board of E 


exercise, Jack’s eyes performed ade- 
quately. Once he could see to learn 
as he should, his grades skyrocketed 
upward. 

One out of four children faces a 
problem similar to Jack’s—at least 
to some degree. For a few of them 
it means failing grades, while for 
others it is simply an obstacle to 
effective learning. 


There’s a lot more to 
seeing than 20/20 vision 


The term “20/20” designates the 
size of letters which are readable 
twenty feet away. These letters are 
about %” high. If the letters must 
be made larger (by lenses) in order 
to be identified, the denominator 
of the fraction becomes larger—20/ 
40, 20/60, 20/100. 

A person with 20/20 vision does 
not necessarily see five times better 
than one with 20/100 vision. It is 
essential to know about the indirect 
fields of vision, the eye-muscle ac- 
tion of the eyes, the ability to see at 
a close point, and how much “ef- 


THIS BOY IS IN GOOD READING POSTURE, WITH HIS READ- 
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ING CENTERED IN A COMFORTABLE DOWNWARD DIRECTION. 


fort,” or nervous energy, may be 
necessary to keep the vision clear. 

Janell’s thick lenses indicated 
that she had blurred vision without 
them. But, she was quite capable 
at reading—led her entire class. 
Youngsters like Janell are detected 
before they advance far in school. 
They squint to see the blackboard, 
complain of blur, or fail the Snellen 
letter test. 

Nearsightedness, astigmatism— 
these conditions blur vision, and 
call for lenses, but may not inter- 


fere with schoolwork. Ten to fif- 
teen per cent of school children 
have these visual problems. 

Another ten to fifteen per cent 
are abnormally farsighted, or have 
muscle imbalances of the two eyes. 
Good distance vision is character- 
istic of this group. There is no 
squinting or blur; they can pass 
the Snellen letter test. 

Focusing and aiming the two 
eyes for reading calls for delicate 
balance of nerves and of the mus- 
cles the nerves control. Without 
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Delightful, whimsical Gifteraft for kiddies to make. Cunning, colorful 
“SNOW KIDS" for Holiday table, place cards, what-not shelf, etc. 
Makes unique gifts for parents. Easy, illustrated directions and com- 
plete materials including snow-foam balls, spangles, fiber discs, 
chenille trees, etc. Everything you need. Kit of 6 (may be divided) 


Perfect gift for Mommie—dainty TREE 
CORSAGE AND EARRING SET. Such en- 
ticing design—made of new silken loop 
material with brilliant glass balls in cen- 
ter. Alluringly different. A cinch to make 
with matching Holiday Delight Earrings. 
Complete kit ONLY 49c. 


I'm HAPPY HOLLY—youngsters love to 
make me up—l! am a gay Christmas clown 
and stand almost | foot high. My accor- 
dion hat is topped with a tiny sleigh bell. 
| have a ruffled blue collar, bright red 
clown suit, with puff ball buttons. My 
head and feet are of white STYROFOAM 
with bright spangles for my eyes and 
mouth and a little red glass ball nose. A 
Puppy Dog is jumping through a hoop 
which | am holding. Fun to make kit 
ONLY 89c. 
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Children will love to color this mag 
special color sticks included in kit. 


pre-cut styrofoam arch frames 
sive, and other exciting materials 
cluded. Marvelous for school or 
home. Wonderful Gift-Kit. 
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CHILDREN LOVE THESE HANDCRAFT KITS 


MAKE THEM EASILY -- QUICKLY ! WINDOW 


OF LIFE 
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miniature stained glass window, with 
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sign is "Madonna and Child." Beautiful 
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drama of Mother Love. Glitter, adhe- 
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Perfect touch for that Christmas. 
look—for ladies little and big.' 


Simple sewing project for young-' 


Sf me 


sters. Complete materials to make 
bright WREATH LAPEL PIN, also 
matching earrings. Sequins, span- 
gles, earwires, etc. A 2-in-1 proj- 


ect. Complete kit ONLY 49c, 


FREE MAKE-IT-YOURSELF GIFT 
GUIDE and CHRISTMAS HAND- 
CRAFT CIRCULAR together with 
wholesale price list for teachers 


included with each order. 


National Handcraft Institute ves ‘tioines, iowa. 
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these visual skills, comprehension is 
certain to suffer in some degree. 
The two eyes must coordinate 
with high precision. They must 
not only focus efficiently, they must 
aim accurately and rapidly for skill- 
ful performance. Each eye must 
send an image to the brain which 
is nicely “fused” or “blended” with 
the other eye’s image into a single, 
meaningful impression. Like a 
team of horses, not only must each 
eye be strong and capable, but the 
two must also work together to pull 


Two New Elementary 
Teaching Units - Free 


the load. 

The son of an eminent scientist These new classroom-tested materials have been completely 
did not pass entrance requirements as . : : : : 
for Yale. A teacher’s daughter BS revised to aid you with the latest information for your health 


lagged at the bottom of the class. 
A merchant’s son with a high 1.Q. : 
read two grades below his class lev- rT r i 8 as ene pee as 2a PERE 
el. All had 20/20 vision, but they é aa EAP Ce REISE Ae AEC DSS RR ae 
also had poor two-eyed vision. & sila 
Once this obstacle was removed by Bea fs 
visual training, higher achieve- se Rae S, : O RK Pp R M A RK Y G R A D E S 
ment was possible in every case. BL SRE oo 

Great strides in optometric sci- ; 
ence have been made in the field 
of measuring and correcting fu- 
sional problems. Today help can 
be given to every child whose eyes PERU NIG SRR: ner Sige | : 
, are not functioning as they should Cates ss | about good breakfast habits. 
t for close work. Orthoptics (visual Las 
training) is the solution to many 
such problems. 

Widespread use of audio-visual 
aids has thrown an even greater 


There is a new cover on this 


Teacher’s Manual for teaching 





: burden on eyesight. This calls for a : “ free teaching unit titled This unit consists of a 16-page 
| variety of visual skills to keep pace bs a3 A Good Breakfast for a Good Teacher’s Manual offering workable 
. with modern teaching techniques. ‘Soe Morning," edited by Laura te : ; f i 
. Far and near vision both are essen- ‘ne Oftedal, Laboratory Schools, i = ideas for boys and girls planning with 
~ = to keep pace in school now- University of Chicago, is as their teacher. Four colorful breakfast 
t ae , available free on your ’ classroom posters are included. Use 
aes ‘Teachers can perform a fare request. 


great service” ie) yee coupon in coupon section. 

Dr. Harry Jolliffe, school vision a ide 
expert of the Los Angeles College eat ; : ee vee 
of Optometry, says, “Teachers can i ‘ae " 
perform a great service. Theircare- aed 
ful observation, along with the | (MMe FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
child’s record of achievement, is peas , , : 
one of the most reliable means of gm ‘This new Teacher's Manual presents nutri- __ 
detecting the child whose vision is ene, tion background, history of the world’s 


| 
not up to the demands of school. . ‘ 
They te watch as the child works, ory grains, a play, a classroom food experiment, A ee eee 

















at a time when eyesight is being put and additional activities. 
to its most severe test.” 
Children have to rely on their POPES is is WA ad 
teachers to evaluate their seeing fA A free teaching un 
—— — ay me ar of Good Breakfast to Start a Good This unit consists of a 16-page Teacher's 
| dios tons ns builtty sabe tee : Day," edited by Laura Oftedal, Manual with a one cover and close to 40 
comparison. One child explained, ba © Laboratory Schools, University of photographs, drawings, and charts. Also 
“I would like to learn to read to Chicago, is available free on your [Bq included is an interesting new 2-color, 
please my mother, but every time I uy 16” x22” classroom chart showing the 
try, the lines jump, and I lose my ; = spainceeeraaremescccoacen : 
place. Do you have any books that ca Roars 3 RR structure of 4 grain kernels. 
stand still?” Another remarked, “I oom ere er Ye f 3 SANT Sees okay ane aa SENN SF TESS 
always see double when I read; I 5 
thought everyone did.” ; 
What can the teacher do? She A . repesyys 9 
can remember that 20/20 vision pees: AY ; Bill’s Better Breakfast Puppet Show 
isn’t the whole story. She can learn z -_ a a / A 25 minute, COLOR and SOUND, 16 mm., Motion Picture on Health and 
' to recognize symptoms of visual Me ‘? = Nutrition for Children of Elementary Grades. 
wet problems—the complaints or be- a : 
bn havior characteristics they always ive This film may be borrowed from many State Health 
nake produce. She can develop some a Departments, University Film Libraries, or Public 
=~ methods for studying the visual ay Schools’ Audio-Visual Departments. Inquire of your 
eal performance of her pupils. Special “ig : nearest educational film library. 
techniques and astute observation eh ae 
are needed to see eyes at work. She bq Susan and Jerry Start Each Day with 
can give every child the benefit of a Good Breakfast 
GIFT the doubt. If his schoolwork isn’t sear Rr 
= up to par, his vision may be faulty. ——_— 
ane She will not let parents blame her 
or the youngster when he may not 
7 have capable eyes for learning. 
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Dog : Arlene Spinosa, Age 6 
Birdbath : Dennis Spinosa, Age 10 
Elephant : Cathleen Cervino, Age & 
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CLAYOLA® 
MODELING 


CLAY 


® Children enjoy the soft, friendly 
feeling they get from its smooth- 
working qualities. CLAYOLA is non- 
toxic and non-hardening—safe and 
easy to use. Rich, clean colors: Red, 
Yellow, Blue, Green, in addition to 
the traditional clay colors: Terra 
Cotta,Gray-Green, Clay Color, White, 
Brown. CLAYOLA will not dry out with 
continued use. It can be used over 
and over again—an important point 
whenever cost is a consideration. As 
a basic medium, CLAYOLA provides 
an excellent introduction to art ex- 
periences. For your free copy of a 
booklet about clay in the classroom, 
write to Binney & Smith Inc., Dept. 
IL.10.6,380 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 6.24 

















Here's a three-way approach to Thanksgiv- 
ing: (1) simple science lessons related to the 
change of seasons; (2) the foods we eat and 
how they are grown; (3) learning the mean- 
ing of Thanksgiving by becoming a "giver." 
Not only will the children's interest be 
focused on a central theme, but the project 
will direct their thoughts toward sharing 
their talents and gifts. 


A Harvest’ 


Festival 


1D we have a frost this morning?” “What 
D was the temperature?” “Are the days get- 
ting longer or shorter?” “What season is it?” 
“How many seasons are there?” 

With these five questions, any teacher can in- 
troduce this unit to her young pupils. As the 
children answer or discuss the questions, they 
will inevitably mention some of the changes and 
events taking place in their neighborhood: 

1. Leaves are turning color and falling. 

2. Farmers and gardeners are harvesting their 
crops. 

3. Pumpkins, squash, and grapes are now on 
the market. 

4. Boys are playing football. 

5. The mornings are so cool we wear sweat- 
ers and jackets to school. 

6. Fathers and older brothers are getting their 
guns ready for the hunting season. 

You can point out how the people in the city 
are dependent upon the farms for food. Chil- 
dren will probably know that it comes to the 
store or supermarket in cans, fresh, or frozen. 
They may not realize that many people have 
spent many hours in the spring and through the 
summer and fall to prepare the soil, plant, cul- 
tivate, and protect the crops from insects and 
diseases until harvest time. 


Objectives 


1. Increase interest in the fall season by de- 
veloping children’s knowledge of the varied 
products of farm, garden, and orchard. 

2. Observe the change of seasons—from fall 
to winter. 

3. Help children realize how dependent we 
are upon plants as a source of food for people 
and animals. 

4. Stimulate their desire to do something for 
others without thought of gain or reward. 


Procedure 


Harvest time has always been the occasion for 
rejoicing as people begin to enjoy the fruits of 
their long labors during the growing season. A 
gay festival spirit should be part of the chil- 
dren’s participation in this unit. 

They can begin by collecting and arrang- 
ing the least perishable foods first: pumpkins, 
squashes, nuts, apples, wheat and other grains, 
corn, and so on. The more perishable foods can 
be added during the last few days, and arranged 
on a large table around a reed or straw cornu- 
copia donated by the teacher or some mother. 






Activities 


Reading 

1. The children will have at least three rea- 
sons for reading: (a) need for information; (b) 
to develop their activities; (c) to satisfy their 
curiosity and interest. 

2. They will want to know: (a) some ways in 
which products are grown; (b) various ways the 
farmer’s crops are used; (c) how plants grow 
while using materials from the air and soil. 

3. Read experience charts made from sen- 
tences dictated by the children which explain 
our dependence on plants, and on the farmers 
and other workers who produce and _ process 
food so that we can eat it. 

4. Read Thanksgiving stories from textbooks. 
(Be sure the children become familiar with the 
Indian Squanto’s part in showing the Pilgrims 
how to plant corn.) 

Oral Expression 

1. Learn to name all the products in the har- 
vest display, and tell something of the ways in 
which they are grown or harvested. 

2. Tell the ways in which various foods are 
used by people and animals. 

3. Game: Iam thinking of a - - - - - - . Use 
name of a vegetable or fruit, and have the child 
describe the food by telling where or how it 
grows or is used. 

4. Help evaluate the Harvest Festival. 
Spelling 

1. Learn to spell the simpler words: apple, 
corn, nuts, grow, farm, farmer, beet, and so on. 

2. Make flash cards of words for sight read- 
ing and spelling. 

Writing 
1. Have children compose short sentences and 
arrange in a story sequence. For example: 
Here is a farm. 
The farmer grows wheat and corn. 
He grows pumpkins too. 
Mr. Brown has a garden. 
He grows many vegetables. 
They are good to eat. 
It is fun to pop corn. 
We put butter and salt on it. 
Yum, yum, yum. 

2. Have children create their own original 
stories about the harvest-festival display. 

3. Write sentences or make lists of the ways 
in which farm food crops are used: 

Boys and girls eat fruits and vegetables. 

Grains and hay are fed to the farm animals. 
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A PRIMARY UNIT 
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) 
MARGARET GOOD GREGORY 


TEACHER, SECOND GRADE, 
NORTH WARD SCHOOL, 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


The farmer saves some grain for seed. He 
plants it the next year. 
Health 

1. Discuss the food value of sweet corn, field 
corn, and popcorn. Note the differences in the 
shape, color, and size of kernels. 

2. With the aid of a chart and the teacher, 
learn the food value of each item displayed in 
the harvest festival. Discuss the importance and 
reason for eating a wide variety of foods. 

3. Classify the foods displayed: fruits, vege- 
tables, cereals, and nuts. 

4. A home activity: Have the children make 
a record of the number of colors of foods on 
their dinner plates at night. Then, the next day 
make a report to the class. Discuss the value of 
color when planning a meal. Suggest that the 
children report to mother some of the points 
they have learned about color. 

5. Bring electric popper, oil, salt, and pop- 
corn to the classroom. Make and serve popcorn. 
Numbers 

1. Make number stories (for addition and 
subtraction) and use the new vocabulary where 
possible. For example: Mr. Brown Squirrel 
had 6 acorns. He found 2 more. Now how 
many does he have? Or: The farmer had 8 
apples. He gave John 3. How many were left? 

Subtraction is an excellent way to relate the 
giving away idea which is being developed as 
part of the Thanksgiving season. 

Creative Arts 

1. Emphasize harvest time as a season of 
rejoicing, and sing appropriate songs about the 
foods displayed and the people who work with 
food at some time between planting and harvest. 
(Consult your singing books for second grade.) 

2. Create words for a song about the harvest 
display and the popping popcorn. 

3. Dramatize action while singing songs. 

4. For tone matching: use fruit and vegetable 
names as though a peddler were calling his 
wares. 

Art and Handcrafts 

1. Note the bright colorings of the various 
foods as they are brought in for display. Dem- 
onstrate the rules of good arrangement: light 
against dark, and dark against light; place the 
larger-size objects in the background. 

2. Reproduce the foods in paper or modeling 
clay; color appropriately and arrange as if fill- 
ing a cornucopia. 

3. Copy the sentences from item 1 under 
“Writing,” at the bottom(Continued on page 85) 
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LILLIE D. CHAFFIN 


TEACHER, THIRD GRADE, JOHN'S CREEK 
SCHOOL. META, KENTUCKY 


MIDDLE GRADE UNIT 


The teacher reporting on this unit of study wisely 
took advantage of the children's interest in a local 
problem. Of course, not every school is located in a 
coal-mining area, so you may question the usefulness 
of this unit to you. The motivation in your classroom 
might well begin with a survey listing the various 
ways and places that coal is utilized in your commu- 
nity for heating, lighting, and manufacturing. Also, 
get the facts about the kinds of coal used, and their 
sources. 

Curriculums outline the various sections of the 
world that teachers must cover at each grade level. 
You could introduce the study of another country 
through coal, a natural resource. 

Or, there may be some local project or condition 
which warrants classroom attention: a new school, high- 
way, or factory; a business moving away; a costly fire; 
or a damaging flood. You can adapt the style of this 
coal unit to bring out the causes and effects. A sub- 
ject that children can see, feel, hear, or smell can be 
the springboard to greater achievements in social 
studies and science. M.F.O. 





A SLUMP in coal production in our commu- 
nity, and the accompanying layoffs for 
the miners, created a special interest in coal be- 
cause it affected the lives of most of the chil- 
dren in our school. 

This is an outline of some of the questions 
the children asked about coal, and how they 
proceeded to find the answers. 


They Wanted to Know 


- How and when coal was formed. 
. How it was discovered that coal is useful. 
The number of men engaged in mining. 
. Mining safety and precautions. 
. What coal reserves we have in our country. 
. If mining is a business of individual enter- 
prise or company monopoly. 

7. Kinds of coal, kinds of mines, and the dif- 
ferences in operation. 

8. The number and names of states having 
workable quantities of coal. 

9. Chemical derivatives of coal. 

10. New methods of mining. 

11. What is the future of coal? 

12. Causes of slump in coal mining. 


OUP WN 


Integration 


Reading 

1. Used textbooks, library books, and ency- 
clopedias for factual and fictional information; 
also free materials from varicus sources. 
English 

1. Practiced writing business-type letters re- 
questing free materials. (However, only one or 
two pupils—or the teacher—should actually send 


Our Community 


such letters. Many companies require that re- 
quests be written on a school letterhead. ) 

2. Write stories with a mining community as 
the scene of action. 

3. Develop news-style reports on early min- 
ing, and the struggle for improvement. 

4. Some pupils could interview miners or 
other workers connected with the coal business, 
and report results to the class. 

Health 

1, Summarize information on safety devices. 

2. Read about dangers to health from work- 
ing in coal mines. Learn what preventive meas- 
ures have been established to protect the men 
from various occupational diseases. 

Arithmetic 

Construct and solve the following problems, 
and similar ones which the class might develop. 

1. Make a bar graph showing the approxi- 
mate use of coal per ton: factories 420 lbs.; 
homes 400 Ibs.; locomotives 380 Ibs.; coke 300 
Ibs.; iron and steel 100 lbs. ; electrical power 230 
Ibs.; export 70 Ibs.; other uses 100 lbs. 

2. Too much heat is wasted. Show these 
wastes on a circle graph: poor dampers 35%; 
failure to have properly insulated pipes 25%; 
accumulations of soot 9%; shaking out live 
coals 6%. 

3. If a man paid $14.00 per ton for coal, 
what would be his loss per ton for each item in 
problem 2? 

4. A B.T.U. (British Thermal Unit) is the 
amount of heat required to make one pound of 
water one degree warmer. If anthracite coal 
produces 15,000 B.T.U.’s per pound, bitumi- 
nous 14,000, and wood 8,000, how much more 
heat per pound does anthracite produce than 
wood? How much less heat per pound does 
bituminous give than anthracite? 

5. Which would give you more heat per dol- 
lar spent if anthracite is $15 per ton; bitumi- 
nous is $14 per ton; wood is $10 per ton? 
Geography 

1. Locate coal fields in Europe, Asia, North 
America, and so on. Color blank maps to show 
coal areas. 

2. Find out how each country uses the largest 
percentage of its coal. 

3. Find what non-coal-producing areas use 
for fuel for heating and cooking? 

4. How does coal influence communities and 
nations? 

Science 

1. Place a small piece of wood in a tin can. 
Set can on a gas or electric burner, with the 
heat turned to “low.” Do not allow wood to 
catch fire. Water will be driven off as steam. 
The odor comes from the escaping gases. What 
remains is carbon, 
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2. Pound some soft coal, and fill tin about 
one-fourth full. Cover tightly and make a hole 
near the bottom of the can. Heat slowly. When 
you smell gas, hold lighted match to hole. The 
escaping gas will burn. The remains will be 
coke, 

3. Have an exhibit of coal and its derivatives. 
Art and Handcraft 

1, Using paints or modeling clay or any other 
medium preferred by the child, illustrate types 
of mines, miners at work, methods of transport- 
ing coal, and uses for this natural resource. 

(In our area, many mines are “truck mines.” 
These are smali mines located some distance 
from the railroads. The mined coal is hauled 
in large dump trucks to a railroad siding where 
coal cars are filled.) 

2. Make a mural telling the story of coal 
from its earliest beginning to modern mining. 
Spelling 

1. Learn to spell the following words. Add 
others which arise from the study of coal. 


lignite carbon cosmetics 
anthracite tipple plastics 
bituminous strip perfumes 
silicosis shaft dyes 
explosives surface nylon 
goggles slope compression 
rock dust combustion shaker 
synthetics explosion sedimentary 
peat fuel blackdamp 
Evaluation 


1. We gained a new insight into a way of life 
quite familiar to many of us, but the details of 
which were somewhat vague to us when we 
started. 

2. We gave a special program, and invited 
our parents to see the complete coal story. 
Many of them were surprised to find how much 
they could learn too. 

3. Our research gave us new hope that scien- 
tific research would discover many more uses 
for coal, and cause an upswing in production. 
This would mean much to the economic well- 
being of all the families in the community. 

4. We also learned that today’s mining is be- 
coming more specialized and requires fewer but 
better trained and educated men. 

5. The new auger method holds promise of 
more and cheaper coal. 


Bibliography 


Textbooks 

Building Our Communities—Grade 4, Social 
Studies Series (Scribner). 

How and Why Experiments—Grade 5 (Singer 
Pub. Co.). 

Understanding Our World—Grade 7, by 
Franklin B. Carroll (Winston). 

Free Materials 

Coal Carbonization at a Glance—Chart, Public 
Relations Department, Kopper Company, 
Inc., 1301 Koppers Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

Bulletins, maps, and pamphlets. Educational 
Department, Bituminous Coal Institute, 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C, 


A-V Suggestions 


Coal—Mining (filmstrip), Stillfilm, Inc., 35 S. 
Raymond Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. 

Coal Mining, “America at Work” (filmstrip, 
color), Eye Gate House, Inc., 2716 41st Ave., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

Coal—Where We Find It and How We Mine 
It, “The Story of Coal” (filmstrip), Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14. (Continued on page 78) 
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For you and your students—a back-to-school offer from Ivory Snow 


/ RAND McNALLY U.S. MAP 


é e52” x 34” Wall Map 


in beautiful, full color! °°... 03. 


























MAKES HISTORY, GEOGRAPHY, CURRENT EVENTS 
MORE INTERESTING—EASIER TO UNDERSTAND 







Magnificent full-color map 

More than 8,000 easily readable place names 
Cities of 5,000 or more population 

Smaller cities of commercial importance 
Rivers, lakes, islands, mountains 

No advertising anywhere on map 


99 44/100% 


Get Ivory Snow in the package marked “Free Rand McNally United States Map.” Send us 
2 of these box tops from the special Regular-Size package OR 1 box top from the special 
Giant Size. You will receive the beautiful Rand McNally U.S. Map in full color . . . FREE! 


° HERE’S HOW TO 
OBTAIN YOUR MAP: 





2 a eee Ge es ee see eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Gee eee ee oe 
Note to teacher: You may wish to cut here and display map 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR TEACHERS offer on bulletin board for the benefit of your students. 








: I am enclosing: Regular-Size Ivory Snow special box-top certifi- 
pebt! Rand McNally World Atlas with j “es a cates. Giant-Size Ivory Snow special box-top certificates. Please I 
each order of 10 U.S. Maps! oa send FREE of charge Rand McNally Maps. For each order of | 









hy Ath = ol Cincinnati 1, Ohio 10 maps I will receive FREE a Rand McNally World Atlas. 


r 


Valuable for classroom use! World Atlas has 
28 pages of maps covering all parts of the world 
with up-to-date boundary lines; lists principal 
world cities and populations. The sturdy Atlas 
measures 13% x 10%, is printed in full color. 


Name 








School 









| Address 





Here’s all you do—have students bring Ivory 
Snow box tops (as outlined above) to you. Send 
in appropriate number. We will send maps for 
your students PLUS the World Atlas. 


! City Zone State 
| This offer is good in the continental United States, Alaska and Hawaii. Please allow four weeks for i | 


Offer expires Merch 31, 1957. i 
0 ec ememenanenen anes ae... en eneemenenenenes 
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BONES - 


A Rattling Good 


Halloween Study 


I“ our social studies curriculum, we study 
early civilizations. While reading about an- 
cient Greece, my sixth-graders became interest- 
ed in the Delphian Oracle. They found that the 
dictionary defined an oracle in two ways: (1) 
through the medium of a priest or priestess, a 
god revealed hidden knowledge or divine pur- 
pose; (2) the place where wise information is 
given—a wise answer. 

The children had learned that the Delphian 
oracle, located northwest of Athens on Mount 
Parnassus, was built by the ancient Greeks. A 
temple erected to their god, Apollo, was built 
over a crevice high up on the mountain. A 
priestess, sitting near this break in the earth’s 
surface, would fall into a kind of trance, as she 
breathed the volcanic gases rising upward. The 
vague-sounding words which she uttered at this 
time were believed to be messages from Apollo, 
the god of prophecy, light, music, poetry, and 
manly beauty. 

The mysteries of the old Greek Delphian 
Oracle so intrigued the class that they were 
reluctant to leave the subject. However, with 
the approach of Halloween, they began to talk 
of black cats, spooky goblins, broom-riding 
witches, and rattly skeletons. Somehow, as if 
directed by some ancient oracle, the idea of 
having a bone oracle emerged from the chil- 
dren’s fascination with skeletons. It was decided 
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that such an oracle would be useful in teaching 
fifth- and sixth-graders about their bones. 
From here on, the class never seemed to real- 
ize how much work they were doing to get the 
facts and develop an interesting presentation. 
They finally decided to make a sort of maze 
through which groups of children from other 
classes could be guided. Oracles in each booth 
would give some information about bones. 


Procedure 


The youngsters began to study: 


1. How many bones in the body. 
2. What a bone looks like. 
3. The names of bones. 
4. How a bone looks and works at a joint. 
5. What makes good bones. 
6. How and why bones are broken. 
7. What happens when a_ bone 
breaks. 


8. What X rays are; what they show. 

9. How to prevent broken bones. 

To integrate some arithmetic with 
this activity, we thought of charging a 
small admittance fee. We planned to 
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RUTH GALLUP 


TEACHER, FIFTH GRADE, COLBURN 
SCHOOL. WESTWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 


give an apple to each “customer” also. How- 
ever, the principal opposed using real money, 
but generously offered to supply the apples. 
So, tickets were sold for make-believe money, 
and the learning results were equally effective. 

The day before Halloween, three children 
dressed in costumes went to each classroom with 
posters advertising the Bone Oracle perform- 
ance for the next day’s recess. They announced 
that tickets would be on sale for five cents each, 
payable in “Grade Six Money.” 

Next came two youngsters with a “flying car- 
pet,” (a small rug will do) which they placed 
with a flourish on each teacher’s desk. Two 
others carried in a boy dressed as a skeleton. He 
held a “crystal ball” (a rose bowl filled with 
dried chicken bones). The oracle, placed on 
the magic carpet, said, “I see bones in my crys- 
tal ball. Come to room 6 tomorrow at recess. 
Learn all about your bones. Remember that!” 
His carriers “flew” him to the next room. 

Then along came Mr. Money Bags dressed in 
a high hat, formal cut coat, long trousers, and 
swinging acane. “Ha! Ha! Ha!” he said, as 
he swung a huge sock filled with play money. 
“They think you’re going to pay good money to 
hear these Bone Oracles. Ha! Ha! Ha! It will 
not cost you a cent.” He danced up and down 
each aisle tossing out quarters, dimes, and nick- 
els in play money. Now each child had money 
to exchange for tickets at the oracle’s booths. 


The Oracles Speak 


While a recording of Dry Bones was played in 
the corridor, sixth-graders dressed as skeletons 
and carrying rhythm (Continued on page 79) 



















WINDOW WATCHIN’ WENDY 
skips class right in her seat 


Half of the time you spend with Wendy goes right out the window. 
She should get good grades. She doesn’t. She dreams. 


Know what Wendy’s real trouble is? Breakfast—she skips it 
every day. That’s too bad. Because every student needs a com- 
plete breakfast to get the most out of your instruction. Recent 
studies at a leading Midwestern university conclude that grade 
school students make better scholastic records when they eat a 
good breakfast every day. 

So if you have a student like Wendy, send for one of the 
Kellogg’s breakfast games. One of these games will start her eat- 
ing a complete breakfast and that should make a happy difference 
in class. 


9 
Klluygs OF BATTLE CREEK 


*“‘Breakfast is our business”’ 


WHICH BREAKFAST GAME 
SHALL | SEND FOR? 


Good question. There are two of them. One just 
right for the students in your class. 


There’s the Early Bird game for kindergarten 
through grade 3. That’s the one that already 
has helped make 4,000,000 younger pupils better 
students. 


Then there’s the new Wild Bill Hickok game 
for grades 4 through 6. That’s the one your 
students play with two of their favorite TV 
friends, Guy Madison and Andy Devine. 


Order the right game for your room now. It’s 
free—prizes, wall charts, score cards and rules 
—everything you need to make a game out of 
breakfast. Use the order blank on page 106. 
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ABSOLUTELY FREE 
SAMPLE MATERIAL 


I. FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


“Story of a Loaf of Bread’’ from wheat field to grocery store—done in simple line- 
drawing pictures that may be colored. 
Includes seat work in reading and arithmetic. 
Includes a weekly chart for checking breakfasts. 
Also gives suggestions for correlating activities. 
“A Trip with Baker Bill’’—Study unit on Cup Cakes. Includes a teacher’s outline 
a children’s reader showing youngsters visiting Cocoa Land, 
a large farm, a sugar field, a wheat field, etc. 


2. FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Complete Teaching Unit on Enriched Bread contains— 
1 hen Teeed-Te Help Build Strong Bodies 
2 Charts— Wheat Chart, Children’s Food Chart 
Background Information for Teachers as well as suggestions 
for use of material. 


MAIL TODAY ____ Y____ couPON--------- 


CONTINENTAL BAKING COMPANY, INC., Home Economics Dept., 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 
Please send me your free sample material for: 
(CHECK ONE) 
PRIMARY GRADES > 1. STORY OF A LOAF OF BREAD C] 2. ATRIP WITH BAKER BILL C] 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES > TEACHING UNIT ON ENRICHED BREAD C] 


Name (Please Print). 
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Use them for mounting pa- 
pers, wall charts, pictures, 
displays, window decora- 
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tions, albums and in hun- | i 
dreds of other helpful, | THOMPSON - WINCHESTER CO, INC. . 
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Alibi Andy 
(Continued from page 31) 


Mr. Moore laughed. “It wouldn’t 
be quite that bad. We'll use the per- 
manent camp kitchen, so our sand- 
wiches at least will be dry. But I agree 
that we'd better be shoving off. All 
packed, fellows?” 

The trip was filled with loud bellow- 
ings of camp songs, mostly off key, and 
reminiscences of past camping expe- 
riences. 

“Remember the time Andy dreamed 
a bear attacked him?” Tim Moore 
shouted. “He almost wrestled his 
sleeping bag to a draw before we could 
wake him up!” 

“He sure had a hammer lock on it!” 
Doug agreed. 

“It was Butch’s fault,” Andy said. 
“He slipped too much pepper in the 
stew. Pepper always gives me bad 
dreams.” 

“Sure, it was my fault,” Butch 
drawled. “I get blamed for every- 
thing.” 

“Especially when Andy’s around,” 
Jerry Dayton agreed. 

Andy threw him a quick look and 
began angrily, “Well, I don’t—” when 
Mr. Dayton interrupted with a cheery, 
“Here we are, boys. We beat the dark 
by about ten minutes, so let’s get those 
tents up. Everybody unpack the car!” 

The boys worked furiously unload- 
ing and carrying their gear to the camp 
site. The two big canvas wall tents 
were spread out, and the guy ropes 
straightened. The two rows of tent 
pegs along either side were pounded 
in. Then the ridgepole was slipped 
into place under the canvas, and the 
two uprights at either end were at- 
tached. Tim and Butch grabbed op- 
posite ends of the ridgepole, while 
Doug and Andy picked up a guy rope 
on either side. 

“Now up with the ridgepole!” Mr. 
Dayton called. 

Tim and Butch grunted, and up went 
the ridgepole with the tent flapping 
limply in the wind. 

“Okay, fasten the guy ropes,” yelled 
Mr. Dayton. 

Doug bent and quickly looped the 
guy ropes over the center peg. The 
wind blew a scratchy branch against 
Andy’s face. As he struck at it, the 
rope slipped from his hand just as 
Doug pulled. In a flash the wind 
picked up the tent like a sail and col- 
lapsed it at their feet. 

Doug glared at Andy and said 
through clenched teeth, “It’s lucky I’m 
the cheerful type, chum, or I might 
remind you that it’s gotten pitch-black 
in the last few minutes, and that I just 
felt the first drops of rain!” 

Andy flushed. “It wasn’t my fault. 
This scratchy old bush scraped my 
face!” 

“Oh, sure, we know!” Tim gritted. 
“Say, you lucky four in that tent that’s 
up—will you aim your flashlights this- 
a-way so we night laborers can see 
what we’re doing?” 

“If somebody’d gotten a fire built, 
we could see something,” Andy ac- 
cused. 

“And if a certain person hadn’t been 
late in the first place, we might have 
gotten here in time to build a fire and 
put up our tents by daylight,” Butch 
put in. 

“Okay, fellows,’ Mr. Dayton said 
good-naturedly. “Less talk and more 
work around here. Andy, take the 
shovel and dig a trench around the 
tent while the others are putting it 
back up. I think we're in for some 
moisture, and we want to detour it all 
we can.” 

Even as he finished speaking, the 
rain came down in a heavy sheet. The 
boys worked as fast as they could, but 
they were soaked by the time they 


finally tumbled into the tent and un- 
rolled their sleeping bags. No one was 
in a mood for talking as they doffed 
their wet clothes. Almost immediately 
the monotonous drumming of rain on 
the canvas roof lulled them to sleep. 

Suddenly Andy awoke from a dream 
in which he had been sailing down a 
river on a sleeping-bag boat. He flung 
out one arm as he turned over. His 
hand splashed into water. Terrified, 
he struggled to a sitting position. May- 
be the dream was real! Maybe— 

Mr. Dayton spoke from the darkness. 
“Andy, did you dig the ditch around 
the tent?” 

“No, Mr. Dayton, I guess I didn’t,” 
Andy muttered. Then his voice rose. 
“It’s all that old rain’s fault! Who'd 
think it would pour in here like this?” 

Mr. Dayton sighed and roused the 
other boys. “Guess we'll have to re- 
treat to the station wagon. We’ve been 
flooded out.” 

The next morning a beautiful blue 
sky looked down on the camp, and the 
trees around were almost through drip- 
ping. 

The boys in Tent Two raised a 
taunting yell as one by one the fugi- 
tives stumbled out of the station 
wagon. 

“Lookit the sissies!” Doug yelled. 
“Maybe their tent got drafty in the 
night!” 

“Not drafty—just damp,” Tim 
grinned. “But don’t anybody blame 
Andy! Nothing is his fault.” 

“There’s no time to blame anybody 
for anything,” Mr. Moore said. “Ev- 
eryone look for dry wood. First fire; 
then food!” 

After breakfast, Andy dug a ditch 
around the tent while the others did 
camp chores. Then they hiked to the 
top of nearby Mount Baldy and 
swarmed over the lookout, vacant at 
that time of year. As they ate their 
lunch, the sun beamed cheerfully 
from its blanket of blue, and far below 
the river glinted invitingly. 

“Wish I could dive off old Baldy 
right now and land in the river,” 
Andy said. 

“It’s not quite that simple,” Mr. 
Moore laughed, “but if you fellows 
want a swim, we'd better be starting 
down a slower way.” 

The water was deliciously cool and 
clear. As the boys splashed in, Mr. 
Moore called, “Remember we're using 
the buddy system. Butch and Tim, 
Doug and Jerry, Andy and Joe. Keep 
your eye on your partner every mo- 
ment.” 

All the boys could swim but Joe, 
and he could float a little. They 
splashed and kicked and spurted crys- 
tal spray at one another with the heels 
of their hands. 

Suddenly Andy yelled “Ow” and 
picked up his foot with one hand. 
Blood flowed down the length of his 
foot and dripped into the water. He 
plunged under water and came up 
with a piece of broken glass. 

“Look here,” he said indignantly, 
half swimming, half wading over to 
the bank. “Look, Mr. Dayton, some- 
body threw this in!” 

Mr. Dayton reached for the piece of 
glass; then suddenly jumped up. 
“Where’s Joe!” he cried. Without 
waiting for an answer, he plunged in, 
clothes and all. But Doug got there 
ahead of him. A churning of water, 
and he came up with Joe, gasping and 
spitting. 

“Golly, I slipped!” Joe drew in a 
great ragged breath. “There was a 
hole, and I fell in. Thanks, Doug.” 

Mr. Dayton climbed out onto the 
bank and stood there, water running in 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Improving Human 
Relations in the School 
Program 
(Continued from page 16) 


approach are studies in human devel- 
opment and social engineering. When 
Detroit schools conducted their Citi- 
zenship Education Study, the impor- 
tance of a democratic atmosphere in 
the school in developing good citizen- 
ship was reaffirmed. When research- 
ists in intercultural and intergroup re- 
lationships reported their findings in 
such classics as The Authoritarian Per- 
sonality, the importance of living 
democratically in classroom and home 
was stressed. When educators ap- 
peared before the Kefauver Commit- 
tee, they testified again to the role of 
the school in combating juvenile delin- 
quency through creating a humane en- 
vironment. The weight of evidence is 
impressive. 

A warm personality helps in the 
development of effective human rela- 
tions. But techniques are useful too. 
The young science of group dynamics 
offers technical help to anyone who 
works with groups. For a gathering of 
mature individuals does not automati- 





cally insure the group’s functioning in | 


a mature manner. 

So we are learning more about the 
varied roles different personalities play 
in groups. The best size for a group 
for a particular purpose is being stud- 
ied. The existence of hidden agenda 
is now recognized, the unmentioned 
problem sometimes on the minds of 
group members which must be gotten 
out of the way if effective work on the 
scheduled agenda is to take place. 
Group leaders are increasingly being 
conceived as evokers, stimulators, syn- 
thesizers, rather than Machiavellian 
autocrats or efficiency experts. 

We are learning ways of creating 
a permissive atmosphere in which all 
are encouraged to take part. Experi- 
mentation goes on with sociodrama 
and role-playing in which individuals 
are assigned, or volunteer, for parts 
in a spontaneous acting out of a prob- 
lem under consideration. Large audi- 
ences are being involved in partici- 
pation through introducing small buzz 
groups in which everyone has a chance 
to discuss or develop questions. New 
ways of feed-back are being developed, 
by which group conclusions are sum- 
marized and group members are kept 
aware of how the group is doing. 

. . o 

Yet the ground rules for improving 
human relations in the school program 
are simpler than the group-dynamics 
enthusiasts with their colorful jargon 
would have us believe. They were 
stated best by two laymen, neither of 
whom may have ever heard of group 








“Look, Ma, I finally got a bee 
in school today!” 
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processes. They are Carl Sandburg 
and Jimmy Durante. Sandburg says 
in The People, Yes, “Everybody knows 
more than anybody.” Sandburg is 
right. Shared thought is necessary for 
improved human relations. Jimmy 
Durante says quite regularly on radio 
and television, “Everybody wants to 
get into the act.” Jimmy is right too. 
Under all the shyness and hesitancy, 
people want to belong, to be involved. 
The ground rules apply not only to 
classroom situations, but they apply 





equally well to teachers working with 
teachers, to teachers working with 
parents, to teachers working with su- 
pervisory staff. 

There is really nothing mysterious 
about improving human relations in 
or out of the school program. Among 
the most effective human-relations men 
I know are an assistant dean of a col- 
lege and a vice-president of a large 
magazine publishing company. Both 
are essentially friendly individuals who 
enjoy people. Each has the skill and 





imagination to put himself in the other 
person’s place intellectually, emotion- 
ally, almost physically, and to act on 
what he perceives. They know that 
people are important. 

The road of better human relations 
winds through a land of participation 
and sharing. The characteristic cli- 
mate is a democratic atmosphere, 
friendly and humane. Along the way, 
the travelers practice what they 
preach, learn what they live. No short 
cuts have yet been found. 











~ A MAN IS KNOWN BY THE COMPANY HE KEEPS 


A COMPANY IS KNOWN BY THE MEN IT KEEPS 


Every one of the men who represent Spencer 


Press to schools and libraries is an experienced, 
successful educator. These men have not 
abandoned their academic careers. Rather, 
they are extending and broadening their serv- 


ice in the education systems of their respective 


states. Teachers and librarians can be sure of 


competent and helpful counsel in a specialized 


field of education from their Spencer colleagues. 








SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 


School and Library Division, 
N. H. Gilbert, Director 


179 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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“An ideal classroom duplicator... 


Tops for school office work too." That's what teachers and educators through- 
out the country are saying about the Master Portable Spirit Duplicator. 
Budget price means your school can afford the additional duplicators neces- 
sary in modern classroom teaching techniques too. Will reproduce Standard 
Spirit work books, in addition you'll find hundreds of other everyday uses 
for the Master Spirit Duplicator—to prepare work sheets, tests, forms, 
notices, supplementary classroom reading materials, etc. 


Write for full information today. 
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iMaster Address Company 


Gentiemen: Please send me full information 
on the Master Portable Spirit Duplicator. ! 
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Workfor Uncle Sam’ 


START HIGH AS $4,080.00 YEAR 
MEN—WOMEN, 18-55. Thou- 
sands of positions open. Prepare 
NOW for next examinations. 
Write immediately for free 36- 
page book, list of 
many positions and 
particulars telling how 
to qualify for Clerk, 
Postal Clerk-Carrier 
and many other ex- 
ams. Big opportunities 
for teachers. Write 
TODAY! 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
(Not Government 
Dest 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


You, teo, can win your share of 
these Big National Contests for 
CASH, CARS, HOMES, TRIPS, just 
as our Students do who know the 
secrets of the “School of the 
Stars.” Send today for FREE “‘Con- 
fidential Contest BULLETIN’ with 
winning helps for the biggest 
contests now on .. no obligation. 


SHEPHERD SCHOO 


1015 Chestnut St., Dept. L, Philo. 7, Po. 





























CHILDREN LOVE 


THIS NEW NIC 


EASY WAY TO 
Here’s an easier, better, happier way to teach Music 


to grade students—a method scientifically developed 
and tested for years in classrooms throughout 
America. It’s the Song Flute way, that teaches 
rhythm, sight reading, pitch perception, solfeggio 
through “Beat Response.” 


Send for FREE Song Flute Information Folder, NOW! 


For new interest and enthusiasm among your Grade School Music 
Students, you can organize and direct Song Flute classes! It’s easy 





pupils, their parents, and school authorities . .. Mail coupon, or a 
postal .. . get free, informative folder NOW! 


BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. Conn itd. 75, 
Dept. 4080, Elkhart, Indiana 


Please send my free copy of Song Flute Information 
folder. This ploces me under no obligation. |« 
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Safe or Sorry 
(Continued from page 49) 


MARY—Let’s not wait. We're big 
enough to go alone. 

CARELESSNESS—That’s right. You’re 
not babies any more. 

BETTY—We’'re in the second grade. 
Our teacher says we're pretty big. 

sAFETY—But your teacher says you’re 
not big enough to go out alone at night. 

CARELESSNESS—Never mind what 
your teacher says. She doesn’t know 
how smart you are. 

SAFETY—Smart children listen to 
older people. They know what is good 
for them. 

MARY—Come on, Betty, let’s go. 

SAFETY—Remember what your moth- 
er told you. Better be safe than sorry. 

BETTY—Wait, Mary, maybe we'd bet- 
ter play it safe and wait. 

(Mother calls from off stage, “I'll 
be right down, girls.” ) 

BETTY—Oh, good! 

MARY—Come on, let’s wait for her 
on the porch. 

(Both girls exit.) 

CARELESSNESS~—I certainly thought 
they were dumb bunnies, but I guess I 
figured wrong again. Let’s see! I know 
a boy and girl who are going to have 
a jack-o’-lantern for Halloween. May- 
be I can work up a nice little accident 
there. Maybe somebody will get burned. 
Maybe even the house will burn. Oh! 
I am so excited! (Exits.) 

sarety—I’d better go along. Care- 
lessness is up to no good. I can see 
that. ( Exits.) 

(Dick and Jane enter carrying a big 
pumpkin jack-o’-lantern. Safety and 
Carelessness sneak in behind them and 
stay on opposite sides of the stage.) 

pick—Let’s put it here on the table. 
Then people can see it from the win- 
dow. You go get the candle and the 
matches, Jane. 

CARELESSNESS (rubbing hands to- 
gether)—Yes, get a candle and some 


| matches! Let’s see some fun! 





SAFETY—Think, Jane! A candle is 
dangerous. You might get burned. 

JANE—I just remembered what we 
learned in school. Haven’t we an ex- 
tra light bulb? 
bother with 
that? How are you going to make the 
cord reach? 

pickK—That’s just teacher talk. We 
couldn’t put the jack-o’-lantern on the 
table if we used a bulb. The cord 


| wouldn’t reach. 


jane—That’s right. Well, we could 
be careful of the candle. 
CARELESSNESS—Sure 
(Laughs.) But will you? 
(Continued on page 82) 


you could. 
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Do You Have An 
Older Relative 
WITHOUT ENOUGH 
LIFE INSURANCE ? 


Even though an older member of 
your family is past 60, it is still possi- 
ble to apply for a $1,000 life insurance 
policy—through Old American of Kan- 
sas City, an old line legal reserve 
company specializing in insurance for 
older people (up to 80 years). 

You handle the entire transaction 
by mail with OLD AMERICAN of 
KANSAS CITY. No one will call on 
you. 

Write today for free information. 
Simply mail postcard or letter (giving 
age) to Old American Ins. Co., 1 W. 
9th, Dept. L1053M, Kansas City, Mo. 












FOR A FINER 
CHOIR YEAR 


A complete selection of 
distinctive styles and quali- 
ty fabrics. All colors and 
shades. Send today _ for 
FREE catalog: C-61 (Choir 
Robes and Accessories); 
J-61 (Junior Robes) 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHAMPAIGN ILL. 1000 N MARKET ST 
CHICAGO 1. ikl LOS ANGELES 28, CAL 
228 WN LaSalle St 1624 N Cahuenga Bivd 


WEW YORK 16 Y 
366 Fifth Ave 








FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


pan 
by collectors and ized authorities... 
the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for 
y Y OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
MUSIC. INTERNATIONAL, SCIENCE and 
LITERATURE series. 
For complete catalog write to: 
FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th St., New Vork 36, N. Y. 


FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The live curriculum materials you need to enrich, 
supplement, and vitalize textbook teaching are 
listed, classified, and indexed in the new 
1956 ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO 
FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


Authentic, selective and easy-to-use. Available 
for $5.50 on 30 day approval. 


Educators Progress Service, Dept. IN, Randolph 10, Wis. 








Kindergarten Teachers Applaud New Aid 


Solve “parent problems"’ happily with this splendid 
new sound color film strip. Runs 20 minutes .. . 
explains kindergarten teaching methods fully s0 
parents quickly understand and give full cooperation. 
Already used successfuliy by school systems in 21 
states. 

Purchase price only 
15 day preview tria 
obligate you to buy 


Write KINDERGARTEN AIDS, 
1001C AVALON AVE., SANTA ANA, CALIF. 


11.00. Write today for FREE 
FREE PREVIEW does not 





HAND PUPPETS for your class, 
Characters made to order. $1.00 plus postage 
PERSONALITY PUPPETS 











7003 17th NE Seattle 15, Wash 
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Indian Games 
(Continued from page 51) 


shinny stick with which they hit a 
block of wood or ice, or a ball, was 
similar to our golf or hockey sticks. A 
game in which they threw an object 
toward a goal was similar to our horse- 
shoe throwing. In another, a corncob 
was sliced off at both ends so that it 
would stand. Then a flat stone was 
placed on top of the corncob. The 
players threw stones trying to hit the 
cob, but not the balanced stone. 

Tribes everywhere enjoyed various 
forms of hoop and spear games. It 
was the most popular sport in the 
country as a whole. Their practice in 
sending the spear through the running 
hoop was good training for hunting 
when they had to spear or shoot a 
running animal. 

A very simple game that many tribes 
enjoyed was kicking the stick. It was 
played by either two men or two 
teams. The players ran long distances, 
kicking a stick ahead of them toward 
a distant goal. 

The Indians even had rainy-day 
games which were much like our 
checkers and parcheesi. These were 
called “games of the bowed head” be- 
cause the playing board was marked 
on the ground or on a stone, and the 
players bent over it. Kernels of corn 
or small painted pebbles were their 
“men.” In one, called “Indian and the 
Rabbits,” the corn “rabbits” were 
placed on squares Vat one end of the 
board, like our checkers, while the 
“Indian,” a pointed stick held in his 
hand, started from the middle square. 
He “killed a rabbit” by jumping over 
it, exactly as we jump checker pieces. 
The rabbits all tried to get by him to 
their places at the other end of the 
board. 

Small children played a game called 
“Treading around the Beaver,” which 
resembles our “Blind Man’s_ Buff.” 
The “beaver” crouched down with a 
blanket covering him with only his 
hands out. As the other players cir- 
cled around him, he tried to catch 
a nearby foot. When he did, he had 
to guess the name of his captive. 

Some Indian games were for boys 
alone, some for girls and boys, while 
the whole village joined in others. 
Many of these sports are still played 
by Indians today, even as they were 
when the first white man observed 
them many years ago. 


First Day 


(Continued from page 29) 


Some of the children giggled when 
their turns came, others mumbled so 
Suzy couldn’t understand them. But 
it didn’t matter because all the names 
sounded alike to her anyway. A few of 
the girls smiled directly at Suzy, and 
she was glad. 

Suzy noticed one boy who had not 
stood with the others. Forgetting her- 
self, she whispered to the boy at the 
next desk. 

“Who is the boy who didn’t stand 
up?” 

“He’s Pierre,” came the reply. “He 
doesn’t know what's going on because 
he doesn’t speak English.” 

“He’s Belgian,” said the girl next 
to him. “He speaks Belgian—or some- 
thing.” 

“He don’t speak much of anything 
in here,” volunteered Charlie, the class 
noisemaker. “I think he’s a dummy 
can’t say nothing but non and oui.” 
Suddenly all the children were telling 
about the timid boy. He sat quietly 
at his desk, but he knew they were 
talking about him. Remembering her 
own feelings, Suzy felt sorry for him. 
Mama had said to be friendly, and 


here was a boy who needed a friend 
even worse than she did. She slid 
quietly out of her seat, walked to 
Pierre’s desk and held out her hand. 

“Je m’appelle Suzy. Comment t’- 
appelles-tu?” 

“Pierre.” His answer could be barely 
heard. He was out of his chair and 
holding both Suzy’s hands as a smile 
broke out all over his face. 

“Et tu parles francais!” There was 
wonder in his voice that this girl who 





looked very much like all the other 
Americans could understand him. 

Miss Reynolds stood by, unbelieving. 

“This,” she said, “calls for a new 
seating arrangement.” And when her 
changes were complete, Suzy joyfully 
found her desk next to Pierre’s. 

Miss Reynolds’ directions during the 
remainder of the morning were fol- 
lowed by a quiet “Comprends-tu?” 
Occasionally there followed a short 
conversation in French between Pierre 





and Suzy. For the first time since he 
joined the class, Pierre could really 
understand what was going on. It 
wouldn’t be long now before he and 
Suzy would be friends with the whole 
class, 

In the cafeteria at noon, Charles 
made an announcement with a great 
air of importance. “Guess what! We 
got two kids in our room who speak 
— And they can understand it 
too ” 











In hospitals, offices, stores . . . familiar 


red coolers invite you to pause 

for ice-cold Coca-Cola. When you do, 

you know what to expect. 

Delicious flavor, unmatched in all the world~ 
wholesome refreshment, pure as sunlight-- 


unvarying quality that has made Coke the 


overwhelming favorite of four generations. 





“COKE” IG A REGISTERED TRave MARK, 














Theres this about Coke ... 


“You trust its quality” 


COPYRIGHT 1954, THE COCA-COLA COMPANE 
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Alibi Andy 
(Continued from page 66) 


rivulets down his clothes. “You were 
Joe’s buddy, Andy,” he said sternly. 

“Yes, but—” Andy began. 

“Yes, but!” Doug jeered. “This 
time what’s your alibi, Andy?” 

“Alibi Andy!” Tim yelled. “That’s 
a good name for him! He never will 
face the music.” 





“We'd better get back to camp and 
start a fire to dry Mr. Dayton out,” 
Mr. Moore said. 

Andy, with his foot bandaged, 
trudged up the trail at the end of the 
line. He felt terrible, but he was sure 
none of the things that had happened 
this week end were his fault. It didn’t 
make things any easier to take that 
evening though, when the boys would 
brush past him and mutter, “Alibi 
Andy! Good old Alibi Andy!” 





Before dinner was over the clouds 
came rolling back, and by bedtime a 
strong wind had come up, and the first 
raindrops were spatting the tents. 

The wind howled through the trees 
all night, but the tired campers slept 
heavily. Just at dawn, however, came 
a sharp ripping sound as of a thousand 
sticks being broken at once, then a 
thunderous thud, and silence. 

The tents erupted sleepy boys and 
fathers, but the sleep quickly left them 











‘PARENTS AND TEACHERS WARMLY APPROVE 







» after year in thousands of 

America’s schools, Ivory Inspection 
Patrol continues to stimulate student in- 
terest in personal cleanliness and good 
grooming habits. The success of this time- 
tested “‘Cleanliness Game” has won the 
enthusiastic approval of both teachers and 
parents. 
When classes are divided into patrols and 
the game gets under pa the a. inter- 
est in daily cleanliness and ae gore grooming 
increases surprisingly. — have a real 
incentive to improve, and parents coop- 
erate by helping their children win higher 
scores. 


Order your free Ivory Inspection Patrol 
material for your classes with the coupon 
below. 


FREE MATERIAL consists of this gayly colored 
Wall Chart—20” x 26’—for ing in 
your classroom. The chart—with space for 
40 names—gives the day-by-day cleanli- 
ness record of each child for a 4-weeks’ 
period. Four kinds of stickers are provided 
—stickers in the form of miniature cakes 
of Ivory Soap for ect scores; yellow 
stickers to indicate “‘caution’’; red stickers 
to indicate “Stop!’’; Merit Badge stickers 
to indicate a week’s record. Be sure to 
indicate on coupon the number of your 
pupils so that we may send you sufficient 
material for your class. 


ORDER YOUR FREE PATROL MATERIAL WITH THIS COUPON 
PROCTER & GAMBLE, EDUCATION DEPT. X, P. 0. BOX 599 
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CINCINNATI 1, OHIO ' 
} Please send me sufficient Ivory Inspection Patrol material 4 
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" NAME OF SCHOOL " 
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| City Of Town STATE { 
This offer good only in United States and its possessions. ! 
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THE Ivory 


Inspection Patrol 


ame’ 


ait 
ti wit\f 
wire ay 


ste LVN PATROL 


INDIVIDUAL INSPECTION 
PATROL SHEETS 


In addition to the Wall Chart, there are 
Inspection Patrol sheets, colorfully printed 
on both sides, for recording each child’s 
score. These sheets link good grooming 
with school and home. Most parents co- 
operate wholeheartedly when they are kept 
informed of the child’s progress in clean- 
liness habits. 








when they saw the back end of the 
camp kitchen smashed to kindling by 
the giant fir tree which lay flat on top. 
It was the big fir which had stood alone 
in the middle of the camp. 

Mr. Dayton shook his head. “They 
should never have left that tree when 
they built the camp. It’s dangerous 
to leave one tree alone that has grown 
in a group. Its roots are too shallow 
to stand the gaff.” 

Mr. Moore nodded and said sober- 
ly, “When the test came, it couldn’t 
face up to that wind.” 

Andy stood staring at the huge fallen 
tree. “Look at the damage it caused,” 
he thought, “just because it failed 
when the test came. 

“The tree couldn’t face the music. 
And me-I guess I can’t either. I’ve 
always been so afraid that people 
wouldn’t like me when I made mis- 
takes that I’ve always refused to admit 


| I make any. I guess that’s worse—to 


always put the blame on somebody or 
something else.” 

Butch spoke from beside him. “Well, 
this has sure been one exciting camp- 
ing trip!” 

Andy turned to the others. “It sure 
has. Aside from the tree, you can al- 
ways remember it as the week end 
when old Andy made one goof after 
another. Honest, fellows, I'll do bet- 
ter next time!” 

They turned amazed faces toward 
him. Finally Tim said slowly, “Oh, 
that’s all right, Andy. Anybody can 
make mistakes.” 

“Yes,” Andy said wryly, “but most 
people admit them, and I’ve never been 
brave enough to, till now.” 

Doug smiled at him. “Maybe we'll 
remember this as the week end when 
Andy stopped alibi-ing.” 

The faces around him were friendly 
now, and Andy felt happiness flood 
through him. It had been a wonderful 
trip in spite of everything, and he 
knew he’d remember it the rest of his 
life. 


4 Problems in Child 
Development 
(Continued from page 35) 


who make big gains do so because of 
superior teaching. Actually in the lat- 
ter case, many of the spectacular gains 
are made in spite of rather than be- 
cause of the teacher, and in the former 
case, limits are set upon the amount 
of gain a child may make by his limit- 
ed ability. 

This truism no one will deny, but 
it is sometimes not recognized that 
from year to year groups vary in aver- 
age ability so markedly that a gain 
which would be spectacular one year 
would be most inferior another year, 
even with the same teacher and the 
same teaching methods. All who have 
taught recognize this variation in groups 
from year to year, but it tends to be 
ignored when it is assumed that each 
teacher should have an average gain of 
1.0 for the year. 

If, instead of using achievement tests 
to evaluate teaching efficiency, they 
could be used to measure not only 
children’s progress but children’s needs 
(one teacher calls them “How’m I 
doin’?” tests), the teacher not only 
should but will want to score her own 
tests and will do so accurately. She is 
not threatened by low scores, but rath- 
er is challenged by them to seek the 


| source of difficulty and some means of 


overcoming it through a variation in 
teaching method. 

Returning to the original question: 
Yes, I think teachers should mark their 
own standardized achievement tests, 
but not under circumstances where 
such tests are misused as a measure of 
teacher efficiency. 
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(Scene from the filmstrip—‘READING READINESS”) 


How To Buy 
Filmstrips: 


Phe the other day we ran 
across some good news. We 
found out that we could buy ex- 
cellent colored filmstrips for an 
average cost of only $1.88 each. 

Eye Gate House in Long Island 
City, New York, producers of col- 
ored educational filmstrips, has a 
filmstrip CLUB PLAN. 

They will mail a series of nine 
filmstrips each month, to your 
school and give you thirty days to 
evaluate them in your own class- 
room. You're not obligated to 
buy any sets, but for each set that 
you do buy, you get free, a $4.00 
filmstrip; best of all for each 
three sets you buy they give you 
free of charge a fourth set of your 
own selection. Since each set 
costs only $25.00 and the pur- 
chase of any three entitles you to 
another free — you get 40 colored 
filmstrips for only $75.00. Aver- 
age cost $1.88 each. 

They have over 70 sets now 
available for distribution under 
this plan and add about 10 new 
sets each year. As a member you 
can select the titles you want for 
preview and the month you wish 
to receive them. What a help this 
is to the busy teacher. 

There are many good filmstrips 
available today and nearly all 
schools have some filmstrips in 
their library. This club plan 
gives you an opportunity to pre- 
view and buy only those which 
do not duplicate areas in which 
you already have a sufficiency of 
materials. 

They tell us that they are now 
serving about 6000 schools, and if 
you are not already a subscriber, 
your neighbor probably is. They 
suggest you ask him what he 
thinks of the Eye Gate Filmstrip 
Club Plan and how much time 
and money he is saving by buy- 


ing filmstrips this way. 

Areas they cover include just 
about every subject at the ele- 
mentary and junior high level. 
Their May release this year, ti- 
tled, “READING READINESS,” 
is one of the best we’ve ever seen 
on this subject. It contains 10 —- 
full colored filmstrips, complete 
with a good sized, helpful and 
complete manual, which will as- 
sist you in this critical area. By 
all means ask for this set as your 
first one for preview. We know 
it will be a big help to you. 

Located somewhere on this 
page is an application. We guar- 
antee it won't cost you anything 
to try it and we think you'll be 
real pleased. 


This school year 1956-57 they 
plan for release the following ti- 
tles: SEPTEMBER, 1956—“CAN.- 
ADA, A REGIONAL STUDY” 
(SOCIAL STUDIES); OCTO- 


BER, 1956—“WONDERS OF 
THE SKY” (GENERAL SCI- 
ENCE); NOVEMBER, 1956— 


“ANIMALS ON THE FARM” 
(GENERAL SCIENCE,  PRI- 
MARY); DECEMBER, 1956— 
“THE SOUTHWESTERN 
STATES” (SOCIAL STUDIES) ; 
JANUARY, 1957—“HISTORIC 
CITIES OF THE EAST” (SO- 
CIAL STUDIES); FEBRUARY, 
1957—“THE REPUBLICS OF 
SOUTH AMERICA-THE AN. 
DEAN NATIONS” (SOCIAL 
STUDIES); MARCH, 1957— 
“AMERICA DEVELOPS 
WORLD WIDE INTERESTS— 
(1900-1920)” (SOCIAL STUD- 
IES); APRIL, 1957—“GREAT 
BRITAIN AND NORTHERN 


IRELAND” (SOCIAL STUD- 
IES); MAY, 1957—“MOTHER 
GOOSE VILLAGE” (LAN- 


GUAGE ARTS ANDREADING.) 


( Advertisement ) 





Little Lost Witch 
(Continued from page 29) 


to the neighbors’ houses. When they 
get home their bags will be filled with 
cake and nuts and fruit and candy.” 

“Why aren’t you going too?” asked 
Rosy as she saw two big tears roll down 
the boy’s cheeks. 

“T can’t,” said Jock, “I sprained my 
ankle and I can’t walk.” 

Rosy sat down again on the bed and 
thought. Suddenly her face brightened. 
“TI know,” she cried, “Ill get a bag 
and go with the boys and girls. When 
the bag is full, I'll bring it back here 
for you!” 

“Say, wouldn’t that be fun!” and 
Jock’s eyes sparkled. “You'll need a 
mask,” he said, and took a black mask 
from the table by his bed. 

Rosy put on the mask and was half- 
way out the window when she thought, 
“What shall I use for a bag?” 

“Oh, I forgot.” Jock’s face fell. 
“Mother keeps all the bags in the 
pantry and if you go down there some- 
one will be sure to see you.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Rosy, “I can 
use my hat.” 

Rosy pulled off her tall, black hat 
and showed Jock how much room there 
was inside. 

Jock waved as Rosy slipped out of 
the window and onto her broomstick. 

“T’ll be back in the twinkling of a 
black cat’s eye,” called Rosy, as her 
broomstick mounted into the air. 

When she caught-up to the boys and 
girls, Rosy flew down and parked her 
broomstick behind a bush. Then she 
joined them as they moved from house 
to house. 

Soon the little witch had so much 
cake and nuts and fruit and candy in 
her hat she could hardly hold it. When 
they reached the last house, Rosy’s tall 


| black hat was filled to the brim. 


“Won’t Jock be surprised when he 
sees how much I have!” thought Rosy. 
She hurried back to her broomstick 
and in two shakes of a black cat’s tail 
she was back on the porch roof and 
climbing in Jock’s window. 

“OQ-0-0-0-oh!” Jock’s eyes got big 
and round as he saw all the good things 
tumbling out of the witch’s hat onto 
the bed. “This has been the best 
Halloween ever!” 

“T had a good time, too,” said Rosy 
happily, taking off the mask. “I'd 
better be going, though, or Mother will 
be worried.” 

She was almost out of the window 
when they both heard a sound under 
Jock’s bed, “Meow! Meow! Meow!” 

“What’s that?” cried Rosy. 

“It must be my cat, Checker,” said 
Jock. 

Rosy reached under the bed and 
pulled out a box. In the middle of the 
box was the cat, Checker. Beside her 
were four baby kittens. Two were 
black and white, one was all white, 
and one was black from the top of its 
tiny ears to the tip of its tiny tail! 

“Look!” Jock cried delightedly, “a 
black kitten for you, Rosy!” 

Rosy gathered the squirmy little 
black ball in both her hands. “Is it 
really mine?” she asked, her eyes shin- 
ing. 
“Of course,” said Jock, “maybe it 
will help to thank you for everything 
you’ve done for me tonight.” 

Rosy held the kitten close to her as 
she climbed out of the window and on- 
to her broomstick. “Good-by,” she 
called, “and thank you.” 

“Good-by, come back again next 
year,” she heard Jock call as she 
whizzed off on her broomstick—hold- 
ing tight her very own black cat! 





FILMSTRIP CLUB PLAN 
SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


EYE GATE HOUSE, INC. 
2716 Forty-First Avenue 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please enroll 





School 





Street 





City, State 


as a member of the EYE GATE FILMSTRIP CLUB PLAN. We under- 


stand our membership will operate as follows: 


1. Our school will be privileged to preview one of your FULL COLOR filmstrip 
sets each month. September through May. 


2. We will pay $25.00 for each set we purchase, but we are not required to buy 


any definite number of sets. 


3. Sets which do not meet our requirements may be returned to you without any 
obligation within 30 days of their receipt. 


4. For every three sets purchased and paid for within one year, we may select 
any additional set worth $25.00 as a dividend or bonus ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


5. We will receive a single bonus filmstrip worth $4.00 free of charge with each 


set purchased. 


6. We may discontinue our membership at any time without obligation. 





Authorized by 


Title 


Please mail us your complete list of over 80 titles from which we can select 


our monthly releases. 
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PEARL W. ANDRUS 


Music Teacher, Grades 3-6, 
MacArthur Elementary School, 
Galena Park, Texas 





Loost every child “has a tune”; it just 

takes longer for some of them to find it. 
The teacher who says of a child, “He can’t sing 
on pitch and probably never will,” is giving up 
too soon unless she and the child have worked 
hard for at least three semesters. The child who 
can never be helped to learn to sing is, in all 
probability, the child who has defective hearing. 
The monotone, aside from this, has rarely been 
found in our classes. Some children seem to 
have been born with “a tune in their throats”; 
others have to “hunt their tune,” and it is a 
happy privilege indeed to have been the guide 
when the child makes the great discovery! 

The first thing to be done in trying to help 
the out-of-tuner is to create an atmosphere in 
which he feels free to sing. Establish the fact 
that his singing is acceptable, and that you con- 
sider his difficulty in singing in tune as natural, 
for instance, as the inability of the other boys in 
the class to swat a baseball as far as he can. 

The time required for creating such an atmos- 
phere and establishing the fact that every child’s 
singing is acceptable, depends upon the person- 
ality of the teacher and the background of the 
class. In the lower grades, a few days of sing- 
ing and talking together are all that is needed. 
Grades five and six will probably require more 
time and effort. No matter how long the time 
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Help Them 
Find 
Their Tune 


required, it is well spent—for until this feeling 
of freedom to sing permeates the group, the 
child who needs help is not ready to accept that 
help. 

You are now ready to discover just which of 
your pupils has been making those unlovely 
sounds. It is important that you have many 
ways of doing this—and that none of them is 
discouraging to the child. 

Primary children enjoy playing the “Mock- 
ingbird Game.” Sing a question to the child 
and let him sing an answer—repeating the tonal 
pattern in which the question was sung. For 
instance: 
Teacher sings: 


Ga 


vy 


Pupil sings: 





| 
What is your name? My name is John. 


Class echoes the words, saying “His, or her, 
name is ———” The teacher raises her hand on 
each note to indicate tone direction. 

Before playing the next two versions of the 
“Mockingbird Game” you might say, “Now we 
are going to have some silly fun. I’ll sing you 
a question, and the child who sings the silliest 
answer wins!” 


Teacher sings: Pupil sings: 


eas 


I'm in my skin. 


Teacher sings: Agta pe ed 
SS a ee 


What do you want for din - ner? 





Where are you? 





Most of them will sing that they want choc- 
olate pie, but occasionally you will be rewarded 
by the one who sings out 


the mood-lightening un- Bi ddd se 


expected: 1 want « roast-ed ecb 
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Remember, you are only locating your out-of- 
tuners and the time should be spent hearing all 
of the children. This also keeps the out-of- 
tuner comfortable. 

When you are sure a primary child needs spe- 
cial help, ask him if he would like to sit in front 
so that you can help him “find his tune” faster. 
If he does not want to come, accept his “no” 
lightly. “He will reach his ‘readiness’ one day 
soon”—as teachers of reading say. 

Locating your front-row candidates in grades 
four through six is usually just a matter of ob- 
serving your class as they sing. Out-of-tuners 
are extremely irritating to in-tuners in these 
grades, and they give each other unmistakable 
glances of the “Why don’t you hush?” variety 
More often than not their reactions are verbal. 
“Jerry can’t carry a tune, and he gets me off!!” 

Use this made-to-order situation to teach that 
our attitude toward each other is more impor- 
tant than being able to sing in tune—and at the 
same time soothe the feelings of the out-of-tuner. 
Ask Jerry to listen to Mack and try to match 
his tones; ask Mack to help Jerry. Soon you 
have a help-one-anotherness which is good. (It 
won’t work every time, but it is worth a try.) 

As a child who needs special help is moved to 
the front row, his “assistant teacher” (whom he 
has chosen) moves to a seat just behind him. 

Now, we have them where they are easily ac- 
cessible for special help. The manuals put out 
by the publishers of the various state-adopted 
texts furnish a wealth of ideas. 

In addition, we should like to share these 
which have worked well in our classes: 

1. To help a child who is a “One-Note Ned” 
to think of tones as going up, take him to some 
stair steps. Take his hand, find his tone, and 
sing it with him. Then as you and he step on 
the next step, sing the next tone above his. 
Help him match it if he can. Be patient and 
have faith. If he moves upward even the tiniest 
bit, rejoice with him! When he can sing four 
tones, he is really on his way. 

2. We have found a few children who were 
able to match tones immediately if we had them 
place their palms flat against the piano and 
feel the tone as they heard it. We use octaves 
for this. 

3. Usually our out-of-tuners sing in low tones. 
To help these children think high, try this: 
Sing a song with the child in slow tempo. Just 
as you take the higher note, gently lift a lock of 
hair on the crown of his head. Hold the tone 
and the lifted lock. It helps him think up. 

In most of these techniques we use as “assist- 
ant teachers” the children who have no singing 
problems. In any tone-matching exercise their 
strong, true pitch “gets through” to the out-of- 
tuner better than that of the teacher. Too, an 
independent singer soon picks up the techniques 
used by the teacher and applies them in helping 
his own special front-row singer. 

The greatest good, however, that comes from 
this utilization of teacher potential is the feel- 
ing that one does not have to sing well to be a 
part of the class; one must only be willing to 
try to learn. The problem of the out-of-tuner 
is one for all of us. Many times the persistence 
of members of a group have succeeded when the 
teacher was ready to admit failure. 

“You can’t learn to swim while standing on 
the bank.” So it is with singing. If you can cre- 
ate a friendly atmosphere, keep them singing, 
and throw in a bit of “know how” at just the 
right time, you will realize one day that four out 
of five of those out-of-tune sixth-graders are 
singing a tune for the first time in their lives! 
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@ They fulfill every standard of 
performance, quality, brilliance and 
durability. 

Notice how strong they are when 
youngsters “bear down”; how adapt- 
able they are, lending themselves 
equally well to bold, free strokes or 
fine detail; how smoothly they work. 
Notice how easily they can be 
blended, and that one color can be 
applied over another without “pick- 
ing up.” 

Children of all ages love their bril- 
liant colors. For your free copy of 
a booklet about many ways of using 
crayons in the classroom, write to 
Binney & Smith Inc., Dept.1C.10.6, 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
6.25 
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OCTOBER is a good month to teach... 


dy 
Set MU eA Le hee tA fi 
Ye ME Eh Riss r 
ff Ort 
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WEEK // 


OCTOBER 7-13 i 


FIRE spells fun or danger depending on the safety precautions young people have learned from teachers 
and parents. Since fall is the season for raking leaves and building bonfires, it is a fine time to think about 
fire prevention, not only in forest and yard, but at home too. Fire and its powers for good or destruction 

can be dramatized by poster-making in the art classes. 

Schools nowadays rightly put the accent on the positive. Since we rarely use the negative approach any 

more, the shortened "don't," in the case of stressing care in fire prevention, may make a more lasting 
impression on the minds of the children. 

What better materials can be selected for such a project than paper and matches! There is no need to 
paste the colored paper flat on the poster board; the more form and “crinkle” the poster possesses, the 
more vivid the warning. Matches and matchboxes glued into place afford an excellent opportunity to 

discuss the care and handling of fire makers. Pieces of cloth and wire incorporated into posters suggest 
other fire hazards. Building three-dimensionally with actual materials teaches children, more effectively 
than words, the value of safety first. 
In using pasted forms to siggest the dangers of playing with fire, are children also making discoveries 
about art? Along with new knowledge for the prevention of fires at home, while camping, or out driving 
along the roadside, each child is acquiring an acquaintance with the delights of texture. 
This project was developed by ELIZABETH SKIDMORE SASSER, Associate Professor, Department of 
Architecture and Allied Arts, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. 


pat 
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@ A REAL WASHCLOTH AND AN IRON OF TIN FOIL 


DON'T play with matches. 
DON'T throw kerosene on a 
lighted fire. 


DON'T leave a picnic fire that. 
is smoldering. € 


DON'T have lighted caivdles 
at a party. 

DON'T use a lamp that flick- 
ers. Have wiring checked. 
DON'T touch electric sockets 
with wet hands 


DON'T leave fat or paraffin 
heating on a stove. 


DON'T put paper towels or 
wax paper near a stove. 
DON'T leave a hot iron on 
the ironing board. 


DON'T throw matches i in the 
trash basket. 


DON'T touch a live wire. 


DON'T leave safety matches 
uncovered. 


DON’T overload electric alist 
lets with “octopus” cords. 








NEW HORIZONS 


Hoping this 


proves 


Here is teaching devise in measurement 
and fractions for elementary school grades. 


This out-sized or giant rulerhas_ ! 
moveable segments. These seg- '™ 
ments can be shifted to show 
graphically therelations between 
inches and parts of 
inches — 2 halves, 4 
quarters, 8 eighths, 
16 sixteenths and 
one whole. All to- 
gether it is the du- 

' plication of 5 inches 
of ruler. 





By sliding these var- 
ious segments into dif- 
ferent groupings, pupils 
can see very clearly how 
an inch is the same as 


1545 Crayton 












IF INTERESTED 
This new, unusual ruler as 
described has been put 
into production. A limited 
quantity may be bought Ohio. 
as the Strunaform Ruler. 
Just write Saturn Co., 


Lima, Ohio. Mr 


IN TEACHING 


interesting and helpful 


WEE vy ight a 


Seer eeeteeeeete 


Mr. Struna and ruler he invented 


First of these rulers were tested this year 


Lima, Ohio 5th and 6th grades. Used 


only 15 minutes a day for 4 days, the 
results were reported “astounding.” The 
same enthusiasm was experienced when 


demonstrated at Lima 
Mathematics Work Shop. 


The mathematical 
mind behind the giant 
ruler is William F, Struna, 
instructor at South Jun- 
ior High School, Lima, 
Seven years ago 
when mechanical draw- 
ing was introduced into 
Lima’s 7th grades and 
. Struna was chosen 
A to teach the subject, he 

found it quite noticeable 





Avenue, 








4 quarters of an inch or 
2 quarters and a half. . | 
Class easily grasps the graphic fact 

that these are all the same measure- 
‘ment. For, this device makes it plain 
that an inch contains halves, quarters, 
eighths and sixteenths and almost any ta 
other combination of measurements. 


that pupils couldn’t 
measure—‘“at least not 
the way they should.” 


That got him thinking how he could 
help pupils learn measurement and frac- 
tions earlier and better. As they are 


ught in Sth and 6th grades—Mr. Struna 


designed his ruler for these grades, 


A Delicious Little “Refresher!” 
The light, bright flavor of tasty Wrigley's Spearmint 


satisfies for a bit of sweet yet isn’t rich or 
you a little lift and the smooth, ple 


chewing helps ease tension. Try it tonight. 


filling. Gives 
asant 














FREE ON REGUSS 


Before you buy an s for your 

,» send for our gra 3 

for bg - People” (Elementary) 
Books for Junior and Senior High 

Schools” — both with subject indices. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Box X-56 
SCHOOL-LIBRARY DEPT. PHILADELPHIA 5, PA, 














——-TEACH IN CHICAGO. 


SALARY SCHEDULE 
$4000 to $7500 
IN 13 STEPS. 

CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE 
BOARD OF EXAMINERS—ROOM 242 

228 N. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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@ STUDENT ANO CLASS ACTIVITY 
@ CREATIVE ART AIOS 

®@ GRADE TEACHER AIOS 
@©32-0 CREATIONS 
®@iILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 
® GIFT MAKING SUGGESTIONS 
@ SEASONAL ROOM OLCORATION 
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Grade Teachers! ! 
Here’s the answer to your needs: 


A 96-page multiple utility kit of practical, new 
stimulating Class and Student Activity, Creative Art 
Ideas, a Making, Unusual 3-D Creations, Charts, 

etc. plus a year’s supply of large outline 
drawings usable as room decorations for borders, bul 
letin boards, mural making. etc 


This let-your-students-make-it folio will save you 


hours of class preparation time and give new, usable 
material, Both teacher and students will know the 
thrill of happy participation and the satisfaction of 
having a classroom of distinctive beauty. The handy 
loose-leaf pages are complete with directions for all 
grades. 

Each year a new volume is published with entirely 
different "Recs. Librarians need it for display pur 


poses; art teachers want it for additional new ideas 
classroom teachers can’t be without it. 
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Order Now: New Vol. 6 


NEW VOL. 6—Complete Year's Folio only $3.50 

or Single Packets (2 months’ supply): 

(check) Fall . Holiday . Win 

ter , Spring , each $1.25 

Popular Vol. 5—Limited number available 

(same price) complete folio $3.50 
Send order t 


ELVA STROUSE TEACHER SERVICE 
P.O. Box 507, iy aan ge Indiana 
I enclose $ er above order. (Send 
check or money order i c OD, fees are paid by 
purchaser. ) 


Name 
Street or Route 


City ; ° . State 
Please print 
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A NEW 
REFERENCE SET 
FOR YOUR 
LIBRARY 








“Our Wonderful World” 


N ENCYCLOPEDIC anthology” is 

what the publishers call Our 
Wonderful World, a new 18-volume 
reference set for ages 8 to 18. 
Touching many fields of knowledge, 
by the method of anthology, it does 
not pretend to be an encyclopedia 
for locating specific facts. Instead, 
it is designed to introduce young 
readers to “the most interesting, en- 
joyable, and challenging aspects of 
the world around them.” 

Dr. Herbert S. Zim, well known 
author of informational books for 
young people and editor-in-chief 
of this set, says “.... They are ency- 
clopedic in covering many areas of 
knowledge and in answering thou- 
sands of questions that young peo- 
ple ask... . an anthology of articles 
selected from the best informational 
writing of all time... .” 

Our Wonderful World is set up 
under a “themagraphic” plan which 
the editor describes as “neither al- 
phabetic nor topical” but intended 
to lead a reader from one aspect of 
a topic to another in a natural se- 
quence. 

Specifically, all the topics are 
grouped around centers of interest 
likely to interest young people and 
to be of special value in relation to 
the school curriculum. Five general 
areas of knowledge—The Individual, 
Physical Environment, Man’s Ef- 
forts to Control His Environment, 
Man’s Relation to His Fellow Man, 
Man’s Relation to His Culture—are 
discussed under thirty themes. 

Each theme is developed in from 
eight to thirty sections, with the 
sections each containing about ten 
related articles. The most important 
themes have sections in every 
volume, and even the lesser ones 
are represented in more than one 
volume. Each section contains a 
bibliography. Informational and 
factual! material is interspersed with 
poetry, stories, quizzes, and folklore. 
This gives the volumes special ap- 
peal for the less studious reader. 

The last of the eighteen volumes 
contains guides and indexes to the 
entire set. In the first part are in- 
cluded thumbnail data on famous 
people in various fields, a guide to 
studying, with information on how 
to improve reading and studying, a 
guide to the authors of articles in 
the set, and additional factual in- 
formation in easy-to-use tabular and 
diagrammatic form. The second 
part is a comprehensive, well 
arranged alphabetical index of the 
contents of the other seventeen vol- 
umes, prepared by a group of 

librarians, 


The set is made up of excerpts 
from nearly 3500 books, pamphlets, 
and magazines. With each excerpt 
there is information about the full- 
length work from which it is taken 
—a device that should stimulate 
further reading and research. Each 
section also contains a brief bibli- 
ography, so that, in all, about 1000 
additional books are quoted from 
or referred to. 

The use of several volumes to 
discuss one theme allows a group of 
children to read on various phases 
of a subject at the same time. It 
also promotes good research tech- 
niques when a child is following 
through on a topic. For example, 
“The Earth We Live On” is pre- 
sented in Volumes 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 9, 
10, 11, 12, 15, 16, and 17. 

On the other hand, scattering the 
same topic through several volumes 
may pose a problem for a child (or 
teacher) who is interested in find- 
ing a specific fact quickly. Take, 
for example, the statement that 
about 80 per cent of all diamonds 
produced are used industrially. This 
information is in the introductory 
paragraph to an article in the 
“Precious Metals and Gems” sec- 
tion. We wonder if many readers 
would think of looking there to 
find it. 

Whenever all the entries in a ref- 
erence set are classified under a 
fixed group of topics, some items 
are bound to be arbitrarily placed 
under one theme when they could 
just as easily have been attached to 
another. For example, in Volume 1, 
an article on the twenty brightest 
stars appears in connection with the 
topic, “Stars to Steer By.” It could 
have been placed equally well in 
Volume 8, under “Stars and What 
We Know about Them.” A number 
of drawings and diagrams are re- 
peated in these two sections. How- 
ever, this dispersed type of cover- 
age, with any duplications that may 
occur, may well be compensated for 
by the cross-reference experiences 
children will have from reading the 
books. 

Certainly one of the strong points 
of the set is the attractive layout, 
in which photos, drawings, dia- 
grams, and the text are combined 
with color to make up inviting 
pages. The type is large enough for 
the average fourth-grader, while the 
interest level is sufficiently well 
gauged to hold the attention of the 
ninth- or tenth-grader, to say noth- 
ing of the teachers. 

The illustrations are clear, color- 
ful, and (Continued on page 94) 
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Football Upset 
(Continued from page 31) 


“Sure,” he replied. “My mother 
would know.” 

“And do you think you could find 
out what Sammy Urtzatta is going to 
wear?” she asked Joe. 

“I guess so,” he replied. “I could 
hide in the bushes at his house and 
watch him as he comes out the door.” 

“I think I know already,” spoke up 
Bob. 

“Ts it fair to tell?” asked Alice. 

“Why not?” replied Peggy. “The 
committee does the guessing, and if 
you know what he is now he wouldn’t 
win a prize anyway for being the hard- 
est one to guess.” 

“I’m almost positive he’s coming as 
an archer,” said Bob. “He was working 
on part of his costume the other day 
when I stopped at his house.” 

“That would be perfect,” said 
Mildred, and then she told the rest of 
the committee about her idea. Several 
people were dubious at first but the 
more she talked, the more possibilities 
they saw for it to work. 

The night of the party the commit- 
tee arrived early. They were dressed 
in costumes but did not wear masks, 
and they welcomed each guest who 
arrived shrouded in mystery. 

The gymnasium was decorated with 
an eerie air and around the walls were 
four mysterious caves that the coramit- 
tee had built by hanging the gym mats 
and covering them with paper. As the 
guests arrived, they were paired off—a 
boy with a girl—and the party started 
with a grand march. A lion was walk- 
ing with a tightrope girl, a clown with 
a ribbon-decked bathing beauty of the 
gay 90’s, a red devil with a colonial 
dame, and a sharp-nose fox with a lady 
bareback rider. Midway along the line, 
all planned and arranged, a Floradora 
girl was paired with an archer from 
Sherwood Forest. 

As the guests marched around, they 
went through the caves, and when the 
music stopped the couples caught in 
the caves had to perform for the rest. 
Twice the archer and the Floradora 
girl had to put on an act and everyone 
applauded in amusement. 

When the march was over Mildred 
announced that it was time to unmask. 

“Unmask?” growled the lion in dis- 
gust. “You haven't guessed us yet and 
that’s the best part of the party.” 

“We're running the party different 
this year,” said Mildred firmly. “We 
want every gentleman to help his part- 
ner take off her mask.” 

The couples began to comply and 
there was a lot of laughter. The bare- 
back rider turned out to be Freddie 
Lewis and the lion who had growled so 
fiercely was Tillie Fisseto, but the 
members of the committee looked at 
each other in stunned disappointment. 
When the archer pulled off his mask, 
sure enough it was Sammy Urtzatta. 
But the tall Floradora girl was Don 
Kieth, a new boy who had come to 
their school that year. A tear stole 
down Mildred’s cheek. 

“Gosh, what’s the matter with you, 
Mildred?” said a voice behind her. 

It was Johnny Hunt, the gay 90's 
bathing beauty decked out in lavender 
ribbon. 

“You were supposed to be a Flora- 
dora girl,” said Mildred fiercely. 

“My mother just said that to put 
Freddie’s mother off the track,” re- 
plied Johnny with a grin. 

“Well, it isn’t fair!” said Mildred, 
her voice breaking. “We gave up 
guessing the people, which is the best 
part of the party, just for you.” 

“You wanted to pair me off with 
Sammy so we'd make up,” he said 
slowly, “and you were willing to upset 
the whole party just to do it.” 


A slow red flush mounted on his face 
as he walked across the room to 
Sammy. “I’m just a stuck-up no-good 
so-and-so,” he said. “I didn’t mean 
anything by it—I was just pepping the 
boys up so we'd win the game.” He 
held out his hand to Sammy and every- 
one waited breathlessly. 

Sammy shook his head. “You’re not 
stuck-up,” he said. “I’m the stuck-up 
one. Who did I think I was, upsetting 
the whole football schedule while I 


was waiting for you to come around 
and say you were sorry?” 

Joe Thompson rushed across the 
room to the two boys, giving them each 
a whack on the back. “What’s the big 
idea of carrying on personal business 
at our party?” he said in a loud voice. 
“We've got games to play.” 

The committee started pulling tubs 
of water onto the floor so that every- 
body could bob for apples. 

“Line up,” shouted Mildred. 





Listening to one’s own voice is a vital new adventure! 
Today, teachers are letting the tape recorder work for them 
to provide child-centered experiences for faster, more effective 
instruction in virtually every area of the curriculum. 
Through participation a child develops ingenuity, creativity 
and imagination...overcomes shyness, improves speech habits. 


Developed especially for use in the classroom, the Ampro 
“Classic” Tape Recorder has found great favor in 
hundreds of schools. Light in weight, completely portable 
and surprisingly low in cost, it comes in a rugged, 
scuffproof case with granite-hard plastic finish, girdled by 


rubber rails. It’s as easy to operate as a phonograph. NAME 

SCHOO! 
Call your Ampro Audio-Visual Dealer for a demonstration 

ADDRESS 
AMPRO CORPORATION 

CITY 





A few minutes later everyone was 
gathered around the washtubs laughing 
as they tried to get an apple. Every- 
one, that is, except the committee, who 
had somehow migrated over to one 
corner of the room. 

“It worked!” said Joe. 

“It sure did,” said Mildred happily. 

“Oh, boy, what a party!” added 
Freddie as he watched Sammy Urtzatta 
sending Johnny’s head right down in 
the water after an apple. 
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AMPRO CORPORATION 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please send me more information on: 


C] The Ampro “Classic” Tape Recorder 
C] Ampro 16mm Sound Projectors 
C] Name of my Ampro Audio-Visual Decler 
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Pencils-like children- 





are different 





provides a pencil for 
each stage of the 
child’s development 


BEGINNERS #308, '%,.” diameter 
of wood, .166 diameter of lead, 
black finish. 


For teaching fundamentals. Ex- 
tra large but easily held, with 
thick, sturdy soft writing lead. 





LADDIE #304, '%”" diameter of 
wood, .136 diameter of lead, blue 
finish. 


Intermediate size for easy transi- 
tion from beginner to more ad- 
vanced writing. 
TICONDEROGA #1388 No. 2, 
standard size, yellow finish. 


Favorite of advanced students 
and teachers alike, with eraser 
tip, it offers the smoothest writ- 
ing ever. 


Dixon School Pencils are origi- 
nated under supervision of expert 











teachers of handwriting and have 
special LEADFAST® construc- 
tion. 


| For sample kit and complete information | 
Jon the Dixon School line, write: 


ee eee 


Educational Dept., Pencil Division—EDI- 10 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City 3, N. J. 
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Coal in Our Community 
(Continued from page 62) 


Coal—Where We Find It and How 
We Mine It; The Power of Coal, 
“The Story of Coal” (filmstrips), 
Bituminous Coal Institute, Educa- 
tional Dept., Washington, D.C. 

How We Get Our Coal—Set No. 1, 
“Products and Industries” (film- 
strip), Young America Films, Inc., 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 

Life in a Coal-Mining Town (film, col- 
or, and black and white), Coronet 
Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Power of Coal, “The Story of Coal” 
(filmstrip), Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc. 

EDITORIAL NoTEe: This unit on coal 
was developed while Mrs. Chaffin was 


teaching grades one to eight in the 
Lawson School, at Meta, Kentucky. 


Soda Straws in the Wind 
(Continued from page 36) 


5. Make a paper scale with the lines 
“% inch apart. Cut two slots in it and 
slip it over the tube (as shown in draw- 
ing on page 36). Finished! 

To calibrate the thermometer, place 
it in a warm part of the room, but not 
in direct sunlight. Next to it place a 
regular thermometer. After about a 
half hour take a reading of the regular 
thermometer. Write that number on 
the paper scale of your homemade 
model, right next to the top of the 
water column in the tube. Then place 
both thermometers in a cool place and 
repeat the process. Bit by bit, your list 
of numbers will grow until your chart 
is filled in. 

Now comes the real advantage of 
your homemade thermometer over the 
store-bought kind. Your pupils will not 
merely take the temperature readings 
—they’ll take an interest in the science 
of the thermometer as well. You can 
expect some questions, such as the 
following: 

Some of the water has evaporated 
from our thermometer. Why doesn’t 
this happen with the store-bought 
type? (Call attention to the open top 
of the tube. The store-bought tube is 
sealed at the top.) 

Do real thermometers have colored 
water in them? ( No. Some have col- 
ored alcohol and others have silvery- 
shiny mercury. ) 

Why don’t they use water, which is 
cheaper than alcohol or mercury? 
(Because water freezes at 32°F., while 
alcohol or mercury can stand much 
lower temperatures without freezing. ) 

Why does the homemade thermom- 
eter take so much longer to show a 
change in temperature than the store- 
bought one? (Why does it take longer 
to boil a kettleful of water than a 
spoonful? ) 

What’s the meaning of the F. in 
32°F.? (Isn't it time for a certain pu- 
pil to go to the encyclopedia?) 


Piki Bread for the 
Rain Dance 
(Continued from page 30) 


in the springs grew less. If the gods 
did not send rain soon, there would be 
suffering in their village. 

“We have worked long and hard,” 
Rainbow said. “We have earned a 
little rest. Let us go to the spring at 
the bottom of the mesa for a cool 
drink.” 

Blue Flower hesitated, remembering 
her mother’s instructions that the corn 
meal must be ground before the set- 
ting of the sun. Her mother had many 
other things to do, and would have no 
time to help with the grinding. 
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And Blue Flower knew if she worked 
well today there would be gifts for her 
tomorrow when the Katchina dancers 
came. She was eager for one of the 
ceremonial Katchina dolls, But if she 
did not do her part to prepare for the 
feasting tomorrow, she would not de- 
serve one of the brightly painted, 
wooden dolls, with gay feather trim- 
mings. 

She was very thirsty, but she did not 
want to displease her mother, and es- 
pecially not on this day. 

Reluctantly she put aside her work 
when Rainbow coaxed, “It will be 
good for us to get away from the work 
for a little while. When we return we 
will be rested and can work better.” 

So the two girls skipped merrily 
down the rocky trail to the spot where 
the cool spring trickled slowly from 
the rocks. Their work was forgotten 
while they talked of the next day, with 
its gifts and feasting. Everyone would 
wear his brightest, most festive cos- 
tume, and the drums would announce 
the dance that would bring rain to the 
thirsty fields of corn, squash, and 
beans, 

There was shade around the spring 
and the two girls slumped gratefully to 
a rock, meaning to stay for only a few 
minutes. But then they spied an eagle 
soaring slowly and gracefully against 
the blue sky. Not only was the eagle 
beautiful to see, but it was the sacred 
bird of their people. 

The time seemed not to have moved 
at all when Blue Flower looked up to 
see the men and boys returning from 
their work in the fields below the mesa. 
She was surprised to see that the shad- 
ows had grown long while she and 
Rainbow idled. 

With a little cry of alarm she stood 
up and hurried toward the path. She 
felt the heaviness of guilt in her heart. 
Never before had she shirked a task 
that had been given to her. How 
would she ever explain to her mother 
why more of the corn was not ground? 

As she hurried across the village 
plaza, Blue Flower saw her mother 
waiting beside their house. And as she 
came nearer she could see the sadness 
in her mother’s eyes. 

“I am sorry,” Blue Flower whis- 
pered, ashamed to meet her mother’s 
steady gaze. “It grew so hot and we 
were thirsty. We meant to stay only 
a moment, but it was cool and—and 
we forgot.” 

“You must learn not to forget any- 
thing as important as preparing for the 
Rain Dance,” her mother said sadly. 
“While you left the corn untended, 
birds could have stolen it, or a strong 
wind might have come to blow sand 
into it; then you would have had even 
more grinding to do. And it is a great 
wrong to waste food that the Harvest 
Gods have given us.” 

Blue Flower went back to the grind- 
ing and her mother stooped to fill an 
earthenware bowl with the corn meal 
that was already ground. 

“You are ten summers old now, and 
I had thought you were grown enough 
to help mix the batter for the piki 
bread, and help me take the cakes 
from the hot stone,” her mother said. 
“But if you are not grown enough to 
do your own work properly, in the 
time that is meant for it, you are not 
yet ready to begin learning a woman’s 
work. You must finish the corn grind- 
ing while I begin the piki.” 

There was only one way to take the 
sadness from her mother’s eyes, and 
Blue Flower made herself the promise 
that she would not stop work once 
until the corn all lay in mounds of 
meal. She must show her mother that 
she could again be trusted. 

Her shoulders ached, but she did not 
stop. When the daylight failed, she 

(Continued on page 86) 














¢ your 
entertainment 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER NEW YORK 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
The world’s largest indoor theatre, with 
its top motion pictures and fabulous 
stage shows, is a New York must. 


NBC TELEVISION TOUR 
See the behind-the-scenes workings of 
your favorite radio and TV shows on 
this wonderful one hour tour. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER _— TOUR 
AND OBSERVATION RO 
The one hour Guided’ Tour gives you a 
comprehensive view of the exciting 
highlights of this city within a city. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER RESTAURANTS 
Enjoy food from any nation—and at 
any price—in the diversified Union 
News Restaurants of Rockefeller Center. 


For free illustrated folder write Dept. R, 
Suite 350, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 


‘The Perr Pictures 


“Place good pictures in the hands of every ans to 
develop true taste and culture’ writes a noted 
educator. 

The Perry Pictures are beautiful WS 87 copies of the 
best in art, size 5% x 8, price Ts EACH 
for 30 or more. Attractive, cheastional. yin | so in- 
expensive! 












Pilgrims Going to Church Boughton 

For October we suggest the collection of 30 pictures 
on Columbus, and the Pilgrims, for 60 cents, Or 
you may prefer the set of 30 children’s subjects; or 
30 cute animal pictures. $1.80 for all three sets 
ie 2 ALOGUE with 1600 small illustra 
ions in sas pie for 26 cents. An 





1 sample pictures 
education in itself 


THE PERRY eteTunes GOmmany, BOX 13, 
LOEN, 8s. 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to make money 
writing. Hundreds now making money every day on 
short paragraphs. I tell you what to write, where and 
how to sell; and supply big list of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry bring cash 
that adds up quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, 
right away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 69-X, 7464 Clark St., Chicago 26, ll. 
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NOW! BORROW by MAIL 
CONFIDENTIAL. . . FAST! 


Here's the easiest, most private way 
to borrow. If you are regularly em- 
ployed and need cash now . rush 
oo We make quick cash loan 8 

Ss. 












ote ena R row cigar. ; 
hd 
FON od a hagerupescon and Money 


anywhere i 
pa ENTIRELY BY MAIL. No agents 
Geom, Le sothorities, rel- 
atives, trades: friends never know 
vest sent free in plain envelope. 5 60 0 
POSTAL » FINANCE co... Oy 600-T 


will call. Repay i in small monthly in- 
4 pie RUSH COU- 
Bidg., Omahe ska 


IML FINANCE CO; Dept. 600-7 
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i Prease oun, Money Request Form and FREE informa- | 
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Bones—A Rattling Good Halloween Study 
(Continued from page 64) 


sticks, tambourines, and drums, played 
and sang, and moved mysteriously out- 
side our classroom door, calling atten- 
tion to the performance inside. 

Five children were admitted to a 
booth at a time, after purchasing tick- 
ets at the door. Guides conducted 
them through the booths. Before enter- 
ing the room, each customer was told 
not to speak until he was outside 
again. They were thus impressed with 
the solemnity and quietness inside. 

By using old-fashioned shutters which 
were available, we divided the room 
into several booths. 

Booth 1 

The meaning of an oracle was ex- 
plained to the visitors. 
Booth 2 

First, the story of the ancient Del- 
phian oracle was reported. Then the 
significance of the Bone Oracle was 
told. The children were informed 
that they would learn facts, however, 
not vague prophecies, about bones. 
Booth 3 

Beside a skeleton on a blanket on 
the floor was the “crystal ball” and 
the chicken bones, and a sign reading 
“206.” The oracle spoke slowly in 





SPECIAL EVENTS 
Oct. 7-13—Fire Prevention 


Week 

Oct. 12—Canadian Thanks- 
giving Day; Columbus 
Day 


Oct. 15—Poetry Day 


Oct. 21-28—United Nations 
Week 


Oct. 24 — United Nations 
Day 
Oct. 31—Halloween 











mysterious tones, “I see in my crystal 
ball there are 206 bones in your body. 
Remember that—206 bones in your 
body!” 
Booth 4 

Here was another skeleton, with the 
bones named in large readable letters. 
The oracle held a bone as he told 
his audience, “Bones are divided into 
four classes: long (as in the arm or 
leg); short (as in fingers); flat (as in 
the pelvis or cranium); and irregu- 
lar (as the vertebrae in your back).” 
With a pointer, he showed each type 
mentioned. At the end, he let the 
ticket holder feel the bone he held. 
Booth 5 

A large-size joint bone with some 
muscle (meat) and tendons left on 
rested in the oracle’s lap. (Any butch- 
er will gladly help you with this, but 
keep it well refrigerated until you're 
ready to use it. Otherwise the smell 
may get you.) 

The oracle told about the bones as 
a framework for the muscles and ten- 
dons. He called attention to the mus- 
cle around the joint, and explained 
that in our bodies it corresponds to the 
lean meat seen in the butcher’s shop. 
Muscles are attached to the bones by 
tendons, and the tendons insert their 
fibers right into the bone. Then, the 
oracle showed the muscles and tendons 
around the joint, and how the two 
bones fit together in the socket so 
that if it were part of an arm or leg 
it could move. Again, the visitors had 
a chance to feel the demonstration 
material. 
Booth 6 

A chart of the Seven Basic Foods 
formed the background. Two girl ora- 


cles (priestesses) had actual samples 
of the basic foods on display. (The 
cafeteria manager will help with these 
supplies.) After the oracles had taken 
turns emphasizing the seven basic 
food groups, they concluded with: 
“Some of these foods should be eaten 
every day to help build strong bones.” 
Booth 7 

This oracle talked about broken 
bones and how they are usually caused 
by carelessness. He said, “There are 
two major kinds of breaks—the simple 
fracture where a bone is broken, and 
the compound fracture where there is 
a wound as well as a break in a bone. 
The latter happens more often in auto- 
mobile or machinery accidents. (We 
were given X-ray plates by our school 
physicians showing a broken finger and 
a broken arm.) X rays were shown, 
and the breaks pointed out. Some 
simple Boy Scout first-aid methods 
were demonstrated. 

Booth 8 

This was a safety lesson on how to 
prevent broken bones. All the chil- 
dren in the class had made posters il- 
lustrating safety measures. Some of 
them read as follows: 

Take Your Time—You Have Plenty 
of It—Broken Bones Are Hard to Re- 
pair. 

Pick Up Your Toys! 

Ride One on a Bicycle. 

Haste Makes Waste. 

Cross Where the Policeman Stands. 

Pushing and Shoving Is Impolite- 
Courtesy Pays. 

Stop! Look! Listen! When Crossing 
the Streets. 

Carelessness 
Careful. 
Booth 9 

In this last booth, the oracle gave 
each visitor a shiny red apple in ex- 
change for the “ticket” which he’d 
purchased earlier. The oracle’s part- 
ing message was, “Eat this for your 
bones.” 


Causes Accidents—Be 


CONCLUSION 


The arithmetic problems connected 
with the sale of tickets were completed 
the next day. Thus ended a study of 
bones and health that had originated 
with information on the Greek oracle, 
and concluded with an educational 
tie-up with Halloween. 

A-V SUGGESTIONS 

Bones and Muscles, “Introductory 
Physiology Series” (filmstrip, color) , 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 
41st St., New York 17. 

Eat for Health (film, color, and black 
and white), Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmett 
Ave,. Wilmette, Ill. 

Food That Builds Good Health (film, 
color, and black and white), Cor- 
onet Films, Coronet Building, Chi- 
cago l. 

How Our Bodies Fight Disease (film), 
Encyclopaedia _ Britannica Films, 
Inc. 

Human Skeleton (film), United World 
Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29. 

Posture Habits (film, color, and black 
and white), Coronet Films. 

Skeleton, The (film), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. 

Your Bones and Muscles (filmstrip, 
color), Eye Gate House, Inc., 2716 
4ist Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

Your Bones and Muscles —Part 2, The 
Body, “Health Adventures” (film- 
strip, color), The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11. 

EpirtortaL Note: Mrs. Gallup was 


teaching sixth grade when this unit 
about bones was originally developed. 
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FASCINATING 20 individual tone bars give 20 youngsters a featured 
part in making melody. Keeps them alert, makes training fun. 
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relationships. 
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—FREE—Successful, new programs offered by PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
Group Service Bureau for parent-teacher meetings 


Teachers and parents everywhere are en- 
thusiastic about PARENTS’ MAGAZINE’s 
program which offers child study groups: 


members individual guidance on the home 
needs of children and families. 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE-the only magazine 
devoted to rearing children crib to college 
age—gives practical help on school problems 
.-health...behavior—all aspects of physical, 
mental and emotional growth! 

Yours for the asking! 
Whether your parent-teacher group is large 
or small, you can contribute to its success 
by introducing these many-sided helps to 
your chairman. 


© A free program planning guide maiied 
monthly to chairmen, 

® Two program series—on the preschool 
and school age child. 

© Helpful, free materials for members for 
lively meetings. 

® Special low subscription rates for 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE. 

We will gladly send information and samples 


without obligation. Just fill in and mail the 
coupon below. 


This complete service encourages informed, 
active participation at meetings... hrings 


roo =-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY.~— — — | 
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New... Tnstusctive... Sparkling 


“CHRISTMAS SERIES” 
., for Elementary Grades 


Ke 6 Classroom-tested FILMSTRIPS 


1. The Story of “Silent Night” (Music) 
2. The Tree and Other Traditions (Social Studies) 
3. Santa Claus and Other Traditions (Social Studies) 
id 4. The Story of the Christmas Seal (Health) 
° 5. The Christmas Tree Industry (Science) 
6. A Safe Christmas with the Reeds (Safety) 


188 Lighted Pictures 


Complete Series $33.50 Individual Filmstrips $5.95 


Designed to help children channel their holiday enthusiasm into 
eae a valuable, educational experience, these filmstrips correlate 
q school activities with the festivities of the Christmas season. 


2821 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 11, Michigan 
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poly but! 
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LONDON ana PARIS 















“THE NIGHT FERRY.” London and Paris 
are just a refreshing night’s rest apart by this famous 
through sleeping car service (no change required en 
route). Complete dining facilities in both directions. 


By poy 


“GOLDEN ARROW.” Travel the gay, 
exciting way—on the favorite train of international 
celebrities. Pullman, of course, with restaurant cars and 

fe = smart Trianon Bar. The Channel crossing to Calais... 

| then a swift run on the duplicate “Fleche d’Or” for 
your evening arrival at Paris (Nord). Equally fine 
service returning. 


< 


other cross-channel services between Britain ond 
Ireland and Continental Europe are operated by or 
in conjunction with British Railways—a wide choice 
of interesting routes to suit your travel plans. 
YOUR TRAVEL AGENT KNOWS OUR SERVICES 
—OBTAIN HIS EXPERT COUNSEL 
For literature, please write Dept. 25, 
BRITISH RAILWAYS, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. Other offices in 
Chicago, Los Angeles and Toronto. 
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Visiting the Navajos 
(Continued from page 51) 


“You tasted some for lunch. Mother 
cooks it in a hole in the ground, with 
red-hot rocks all around. Then she 
shapes it into great cakes that can 
even be kept for our winter’s supply of 
food. Our men carry hunks of it on 
their hunting trips, and sometimes we 
have fed it to our goats and cattle 
and sheep. From the juice and fiber 
of the leaves we make soap and scour- 
ing pads to wash and scrub the pots 
and pans. We also use the fibers for 
sewing threads and for weaving hats 
and ropes.” 

“No wonder you like the century 
plant,” said the wide-eyed Bill, as he 
looked at the pointed ends of the leaves 
and the sharp vicious teeth on the 
edges. 

“But that’s not all,” said Eagle 
Feather. “We can make four kinds of 
drinks from century plants. There’s 
aguamiel (honey water) which is some- 
thing like your soda pop, pulque which 
is fermented aguamiel, and mescal and 
tequila which are made from the dis- 
tilled pulque.” 

Suddenly a loud horrid noise tore 
the air. “Haw-hee-haw-hee-haw!” 

Bill jumped. “What's that?” 

“Our desert canary,” said Eagle 
Feather solemnly. 

Bill burst out laughing. “I wish my 
canary at home could hear that.” 

“Anyway, he’s our loudest singer,” 
Eagle Feather replied before inviting 
Bill to climb along a rocky ledge. 

The boys crept slowly over a pile of 
many-colored, jagged, large-size rocks. 
On a hill a short distance away, Eagle 
Feather pointed out eight small wild 
burros. It took Bill some time to 
pick them out. 

“That’s because they’re gray-brown 
like the rocks and the earth around 
them,” explained Eagle Feather. 

“Could we catch one to ride?” Bill 
wondered. 

Eagle Feather laughed. “Even if we 
could catch one, you couldn’t stay on,” 
he said. “They’re hard to catch, but 
they can be tamed and trained if you 
have a lot of time.” 

The two boys walked through ever 
changing desert scenes. Suddenly Eagle 
Feather pulled Bill behind a clump of 
cactus. They had just entered a small 
mesquite thicket. As they peeped out 
of their shelter Bill saw a great tawny- 
brown form hurtling through the air 
from the shivering branch of a stout 
mesquite. It dropped onto the back 
of a burro. The great claws of the 
mountain lion raked the burro’s neck 
and gashed its sides. 

Then the wildest screaming, buck- 
ing, rearing, and lunging that Bill had 
ever seen (and he’d been to many ro- 
deos) held their attention. At last the 
plucky burro partly dislodged its fierce 
and terrible rider. The lion still kept 
those dripping red claws in the ani- 
mal’s neck, but he sprawled downward 
over the burro’s side where the sharp 
little hoofs could hammer his ribs. 
One well-placed blow made the great 
cat loosen his hold. With a desperate 
twist, the burro dislodged the enemy. 
Before the lion could spring away, the 
burro again beat him furiously with 
its hoofs. Finally, the big cat managed 
to get free and slink for cover. 

“Look!” and Bill’s eyes followed 
the direction of Eagle Feather’s finger. 
Now he saw why the burro had fought 
with such courage. There was a tiny 
wobbly form backed against a tree. 
She was tenderly licking her baby 
while the little animal gently nuzzled 
the gashes in her side. 

“Will she die?” worried Bill. 

“Oh, no,” said Eagle Feather, “bur- 
ros are tough. She will heal soon, but 
the mountain lion may die.” 


“I don’t care if he does!” exclaimed 
Bill. “He’s cruel!” 

Eagle Feather shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “Well, he has to eat, too,” he 
answered reasonably. 

“Where will we go now?”’asked Bill, 

“To Prairie Dog Town,” answered 
his companion. 

Presently Bill saw curious mounds 
among thin stubbles of grass and scat- 
tered cactus plants. On some of the 
higher ones sat little animals with roly- 
poly bodies, very short ears, and short 
flat tails. 

“They’re_ pests,” whispered Eagle 
Feather. “When they eat up all the 
grass and plants here, they'll move to 
another place or maybe someone's 
cornfield. Those are guards on the 
mounds.” 

As they watched, the guards gave 
quick sharp barks. “That’s why we 
call them dogs,” said Eagle Feather. 
“Now watch. They’ve caught our scent 
on the wind.” 

When the warning was given, many 
of the little animals had been playing 
around the mounds, but in an instant 
not a prairie dog could be seen. As the 
boys reached the spot, Bill _ said, 
“They've gone down these holes,” and 
he began digging furiously. 

“No use,” grinned Eagle Feather. 
“The holes are about twelve feet deep, 
and they wind through many tunnels.” 
Then he looked far across the desert. 

“Something is not all right,” he 
finally exclaimed to Bill. “Let’s go 
see what it is.” 

The boys found a khaki-colored form 
under the thin shade of a tall yucca. 
“White man,” said Eagle Feather. 

The boys knelt beside the man, whose 
eyes were closed. “Let’s turn him,” 
said Eagle Feather, “so I can dribble 
a little water on his tongue.” 

Eagle Feather slipped the cap off 
his goatskin water bag while Bill held 
his scout canteen in readiness. As the 
Navajo boy trickled the water into the 
man’s mouth, he noticed the stranger 
open his eyes and greedily suck in the 
water. But Eagle Feather wouldn't 
give him very much at first. Too much 
is not good, the boy knew. 

“Who are you boys?” asked the man 
finally. 

“I’m Eagle Feather from the Navajo 
Reservation, and this is my friend, 
Bill.” 

“Well, I want to thank you for sav- 
ing my life. I’m a rancher from Monu- 
ment Valley, about forty miles from 
here. I had some business at the 
trading post, but when my _ horse 
stepped into a prairie dog’s hole and 
broke his leg, I had to shoot him. I 
must have sprained my arm when the 
horse fell. I walked until it began to 
swell and hurt. Then my water gave 
out. I guess I got dizzy with the heat 
and pain and dryness. Must have 
walked in circles before I fell.” 

“Maybe we could get a horse at the 
reservation and take you there until 
your arm is well,” said Eagle Feather. 

“No, if you boys will show the way, 
I can walk there,” replied the rancher. 

They reached the reservation at sun- 
set. Eagle Feather’s family made the 
rancher comfortable on a gay rug un- 
der a shelter of leafy branches. They 
offered him the use of a mustang, but 
he was willing to accept it only if they 
would let him pay them. 

That evening, the rancher was strong 
enough to talk to Eagle Feather’s par- 
ents about their son who had saved 
his life. “I’d like to do something for 
him,” he said. “He’s a bright boy and 
I'd be glad to pay for his education. 
Then he could come back as a teacher, 
doctor, or agricultural expert to help 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Slow Learners 8. For dramatic play, we dramatized 3. We learned the ordinals because 8. We counted materials needed for 
Study the UN original scenes showing traits of good we needed to know them for certain construction. 
citizenship. games. 9. We had experiences using money 
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ee vee 86; $5.00) W. This was also helpful in connection 7. We used ruler and yardstick in party favors, decorated paper napkins 
poms Or kis Ty the World, oe Tenahion Wis with holidays. measuring material for construction. (Continued on page 89) 
of the Dolzen Pease (Rand McNally). 
n roly- Fair Play, by Munro Leaf (Lippin- PR ,27 —) 
cott). * 
| short Democracy, by Ryllist and Omar ¢ z 
Eagle Goslin (Harcourt Brace). 5. eee 
m1 » Manners Please, by Gail B. Burket 
ave te Beckley-Cardy ). 
: Why We Celebrate Our Holidays, 
Page by Mary Curtis (Lyons & Carnahan). 
i” The following filmstrips were used 
- for reading practice as well as for | a. 
Hg. subject matter: “Character Building” | tt. 
Y he series (Simmel-Meservey, Inc., 321 S. cow /@ i: \ 
— Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif.) in- / 
oo cluding such titles as Kindness, Con- f . 
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Start your own 
cold war! 








How To Catch 


Copyright 1961, Walt Disney Productions 


by Walt Disney 
Productions 


Sent to you FREE by 
the makers of 
Kleenex tissues 











Teach boys and girls the scien- 
tific do’s and don’ts of cold pre- 
vention with this 16 mm. sound 
and color animated film by Walt 
Disney Productions—10 min- 
utes of delightful entertainment 
that also put across memorable 


health lessons. 














Special Teaching Aid 
for Grades 2, 3 and 4 
*T Promise Common Sense” is 
a review of the film in the form 
of a health pledge to be signed 
by the youngsters themselves. 


Highlights of the Film 
on Posters 
A series of 6 full color posters 
(14 x 20 inches) suitable for 
bulletin boards and classrooms. 

















CLIP AND MAIL TODAY! 


[ Association Films, Inc., Dept. 1-106-C 
347 Madison Avenue 

New York 17, New York 

Please send me free (except for re- 

turn postage) the 16 mm. sound 

film “‘How To Catch a Cold.” 

Day wanted (allow 4 weeks)__ 

2nd choice (allow 5 weeks)__._ 

3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 

In addition, please send: 


copies of “I Promise Common 
Sense” (for grades 2, 3 and 4). 


set of posters (large schools 
may require more than one set). 


Nome_ 
School _ 
Street _._ os 

ae Zone State__ 


KLEENEX is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp 








(Please Print) 
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Visiting the Navajos 
(Continued from page 80) 


the Indian people, or he could go else- 
where and be equally successful.” 

Eagle Feather’s father and mother 
were pleased with the stranger’s praise 
of their son, and his offer to educate 
him. 

Bill and Eagle Feather had been sit- 
ting at a distance, but they had heard 
what was said. 

“Eagle Feather, do you hear?” whis- 
pered Bill. “You can go to a big school 
and learn to be a doctor, lawyer, or 
anything you want to be.” 

“I really want to be a teacher,” the 
Navajo boy replied. “I want to learn 
how to teach my people to make farm- 
ing pay; how to build better homes; 
how to take care of their sheep and 
goats and cattle; how to find more 
happiness in living.” 

The moon hung low over the trees 
in the tiny oasis. It was like a great 
silver bowl in the sky. A long wailing 
howl quivered the stillness. 

“Senor Coyote,” murmured Eagle 
Feather. “See him on the cliff?” 

Bill saw the animal outlined against 
the sky, his muzzle pointed toward 
the moon and giving tongue to the 
lonely mournful howl. 

As this sound died away, a very dif- 
ferent one was heard. It was the heli- 
copter returning for Bill. It would 
take him to the air base where he 
could board the jet and be off again 
on more travels. 

Bill thanked Eagle Feather and his 
parents. Then he said “Good-by” to 
the rancher and ran to join his uncle. 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Boy of the Navajos (film, color, and 
black and white), Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Desert, The (filmstrip, color), Life 
Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

Indians of the Southwest—Series (film- 
strips, color), Young America Films, 
Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 

Navaho Indians, “Indians of the South- 
west” (film, color), Stillfilm, Inc., 
35 S. Raymond Ave., Pasadena 1, 
Calif. 

Navajo Children (film), Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, II. 

Navajo Indian (film, color), Coronet 
Films. 

Navajos (filmstrip), Life Filmstrips. 

Navajos, “American Indians” (film- 
strip, color), Stillfilm, Inc. 

Southwest Indians (Navajo), “How 
the Indians Lived” (filmstrip, col- 
or), The Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 

What Makes a Desert (film), Young 
America Films, Inc. 

Wonders in the Desert (film, color), 
Churchill-Wexler Film Productions, 
801 N. Seward St., Los Angeles 38. 


Safe or Sorry 
(Continued from page 68) 


pick—Go on, Jane. Hurry and get 
the candle and matches. 

SAFETY—I’ll follow Jane and see if 
I can talk some sense into her. (To 
Jane.) Ask your mother for an exten- 
sion cord, Jane. 

(Exit Jane and Safety.) 

CARELESSNESS—You're a boy after 
my own heart, Dick. You know better 
than your teacher and parents. You’re 
the kind that’s just asking for an ac- 
cident. Oh, goody! 

JANE (returns with light bulb and 
extension cord)—I thought maybe we’d 
better play it safe, Dick. Dad gave 
me this extension cord. Now we'll have 
a safe jack-o’-lantern. 
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(Safety comes in, looking pleased.) 

(Dick helps Jane attach cord and 
put bulb in pumpkin.) 

CARELESSNESS—What makes chil- 
dren so smart these days? I used to 
have lots of fun on Halloween. All 
kinds of dreadful accidents! Oh, well. 
I guess I may as well go home and 
dream of the good old days. (Exits.) 

SAFETY—Be sure the bulb is tight, 
Dick. Be sure there are no loose con- 
nections or frayed wires, Jane. To be 
safe, we have to have our minds on 
what we’re doing all the time. 

DICK AND JANE (as they light up 
their safe jack-o’-lantern)—Here’s to a 
safe and happy Halloween! 


Your Own Columbus Play 
Will Be Best 


(Continued from page 46) 


or actions. Next the scene would be 
re-enacted with the additional ideas in- 
corporated. When general satisfaction 
prevailed, I would use my typewriter 
to record, then and there, that portion 
of the play. 

When the play was completed—a 
process that took our language and his- 
tory periods for several days—I made 
copies for each child on the duplica- 
tor. This gave each person a feeling 
of accomplishment. With the script 
at hand, we discussed the characters 
in the play and the qualities that 
would be needed by the actors who 
played these parts. These qualities 
were kept in mind when the class went 
on to choose their own cast. All those 
not chosen for main parts were ab- 
sorbed into the play as sailors or 
Indians or courtiers. 

With the production of the play 
drawing closer, the question of cos- 
tumes that would be historically cor- 
rect arose. This query stimulated more 
reading and discussion. Art put in its 
appearance, too. Each class member 
made a paper doll and dressed it in 
a manner believed to be authentic. 
The presence of all these historically 
dressed paper dolls gave someone the 
bright idea of arranging them into a 
huge mural. This idea was expanded 
to include the making of the “Santa 
Maria,” and the placing of men on 
board and women and children on the 
shore, waving good-by. Thus we de- 
veloped the mural which was named 
“The Departure of Columbus.” (See 
in this issue “Creative Construction 
Ideas—Advanced Level.’”) 

Arts and crafts were called into play, 
too, in the making of properties such 
of a parrot in a cage, boat, crowns, 
and spyglasses. 

Each child was made responsible 
for his own play costume, and an 
amazing amount of originality was ex- 
hibited. Mothers’ wraparound skirts 
and aprons became capes, and their 
cast-off jewelry was worn on clothes 
and in a variety of ways by gentlemen 
and ladies of the Court. Old plumes 
decorated cowboy hats. Stocking caps 
were pulled out of mothballs to serve 
as sailors’ caps. Big handkerchiefs 
were worn by other sailors, and brown 
fringe was fastened on Brownie outfits 
to clothe the Indians in the cast. In- 
dian headdresses put in an appearance. 

From the kindergarten up the chil- 
dren became “Columbus conscious” 
because the fourth grade had written 
and produced a play about Columbus 
“just for them.” 

EpIToRIAL Note: You may be inter- 
ested in obtaining a copy of the 1956 
Leaders Guide for Columbus Day Observ- 
ances from the National Citizens Com- 
mittee for Columbus Day, 1192 National 
Press Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. 

Look in this issue for a song “Sail On, 
Sail On,” a story “The Great Treasure 


of Cansado,” and a verse “Three Cara- 
vels,” 











Grade 1 to 4 Requirement 


for effective visual 
math teaching 


Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting 
frame for incidental learning of the important 
concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is 
mow adapted as a modern aid to visualize 
numbers, groups and relationships by actual 
arrangement of beads. Sturdily constructed of 
13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable 
push-spring rods each with 10 colorful beads. 
Specify Pana-math for all new or replacement 
counting frame equipment. (Pat. No. 2,655,737) 


* Time Teaching Clocks * Clock Dials 
* Magnetic Boords * Flannel Boards 
* Peg & Peg Boards * Jig Saw Puzzles 
* Ironing Boards * Stoves * Sinks 

© Refrigerators * Dutch Cabinets 

* Easels * Portable Black Boards 

* Block Board Erasers * Basket Bottoms 
* Colored Wood Beads * Window Poles 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


230-— STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN,.5, N.Y 















If you ore the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 


FREE let us help gain the recognition 


you deserve. We will publish 
Booklet on your BOOK—we will edit, design, 


ishi print, promote, advertise and 
bag sell it! Good royalties. 
our Book write FOR FREE COPY OF 
HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept.T110, 200 Varick St.. W. Y. 14 











TEACHERS—— 


Take orders for Maloney's quality nursery 
stock and receive high commissions on roses, 
shrubs, trees, evergreens, etc. This part-time 
representative work is both profitable and 
pleasant. For full particulars write to “Agency 
Dept.-T, Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc., 
Dansville, N.Y." 














BIGGER PROFITS {0 


Make more money. Buy now from 
tional Clearance Sale wae 





before offered. Big line. Get 
Assortments on approval, Im- 
prints Free and Bargain Price List. 
PURO GREETINGS, 2801 Locust, Dept. 645-M, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


EARN YOUR MASTER’S DEGREE 
Modern training for nursery and elementary school teachers. 
M. Ed. in 1 year. Accredited. Small classes. Also B.Ed. 
Coed. Catalog. NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 
K. Richard Johnson, Pres., 2828 Sheridan, Evanston, Ill. 











Please 
send 


A new Booklet 
of Educational 
Games and over 
3000 Modern 
Teaching Aids. 





The Guide for Elementary Teachers 


to 
NAME 
~ ADDRESS 
ciTY ZONE STATE 


1 enclose 25C 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 
4524 West Pico Bivd. 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
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The Great Treasure of 
Cansado 


(Continued from page 30) 


Soon, however, to the amazement 
of the group, Cansado came marching 
down the gangplank again, his head 
held high. 

“Do not stand gaping, my friends,” 
he said. “There is much work to be 
done, as we set sail before sunrise 
tomorrow.” Cansado set promptly to 
work with his fellow crew members. 

This morning, he whistled a merry 
tune as he walked toward the harbor. 
The sky overhead was azure blue, the 
green sea beckoned to him with its tiny 
whitecaps, and for once he had not a 
single kink in his whole body. 

It was a pity, Cansado thought, as 
he walked up the gangplank of the 
“Santa Maria,” that he could not have 
awakened Mama Mia to see the crowds 
on shore, to hear the shouts that went 
up. But no, it would have been a mis- 
take. Mama Mia would cry loudly 
that she needed her only son, worth- 
less as he was; then Cansado would be 
forced to remain. 

There was much activity on deck, 
and soon the great white sails were 
billowing out, and the ship was moving 
toward the open sea. Cansado looked 
eastward just in time to see the huge 
yellow sun come peeking up over 
the hills of Palos. He looked for a 
short moment at his Mama Mia’s tall 
house, atop the highest hill. Tears 
filled his big brown eyes. 

“See,” one of the sailors teased, 
poking Cansado in the ribs and point- 
ing at the horizon, “already we see the 
rim of the ocean. Soon we will drop 
off.” He laughed and walked away. 

In spite of himself, Cansado felt his 
knees trembling under him. “The 
world is round,” he assured himself. 
He’d heard this fact proclaimed many 
times by learned men, but he could 
see with his own eyes that they were 
nearing the rim of the ocean, and were 
about to drop off into nothingness. 

His brain was whirling, and _ his 
stomach was pitching. “Mama Mia,” 
he cried, “why did I not stay home 
with you?” He was certain he was 
falling off the edge of the ocean. 

a * * 

Cansado slowly opened his eyes, It 
was early morning and he was in the 
cabin boy’s bunk. 

“Perhaps my friend would like to 
walk on deck for some fresh air,” the 
boy said kindly. “One always gets 
ocean sickness on one’s first voyage.” 

Cansado_ sighed. He had _ not 
dropped off the edge of the ocean, but 
was safe after all. He put a finger to 
his lips. “Shhh,” he said, “no one must 
know. The Admiral would pitch me 
into the ocean if he knew I was not a 
seasoned sailor.” 

“The Admiral is very kind,” the boy 
assured him. 

Cansado climbed slowly out of the 
bunk. His whole body ached. His back 
was full of kinks. He put his hand out 
and felt the mattress he had been 
sleeping on. 

“It isno wonder I ache,” he groaned. 
“I have been sleeping on a rock pile. 
I will never get the kinks out of my 
back again.” 

The cabin boy said nothing. Then 
Cansado remembered how grateful he 
was not to have dropped off the edge 
of the ocean and he straightened his 
back—not without pain, to be sure, but 
without a single groan. Suddenly he 
felt very humble 


The days passed slowly for Cansado, | 


and gradually turned into weeks. The 
Ships sailed on, and still Cansado, 
often with his friend the cabin boy, 
stood at the rail each day and vainly 
searched the distant horizon for a sign 
of land. 


“Turn back! Turn back!” he heard 
the sailors plead. 

Columbus kept resolutely on! 

“Turn back! Turn back!” he heard 
them plead again and again. 

Cansado was becoming frightened 
too, when the Admiral finally prom- 
ised: “If land is not sighted within 
three days, I will surely turn back.” 

The next morning, as Cansado came 
on deck, yawning and groaning—but 
ever so slightly—he suddenly rushed 





to the rail aglow with excitement. 
“See the green foliage floating on top 
of the water,” he shouted, “a sure sign 
that we are nearing land.” 

This brought the entire crew to his 
side, but alas, no land was sighted that 
day, although new hope was kindled. 
He stood watch all the next day—wait- 
ing—hoping—when just as the fiery 
red sun was sinking into the ocean, he 
spied birds flying about the ships, sure- 
ly a sign of land, he thought. 





Cansado stood at the rail all that 
night. He was growing drowsy. His 
eyelids were drooping. All of a sud- 
den he was wide-awake. “See,” he 
cried excitedly, “it is a light, a fire.” 

Land was sighted the next morning, 
and Cansado helped the joyous crew 
lower the small boats after the three 
ships had cast anchor. 

“Great riches will be mine,” he 
promised himself; as he rode toward 

(Continued on page 86) 












The Mark Vii, Model 7HFP1 


Every inch a true high fidelity instrument ; ; ; 


and every inch a truly portable phonograph 


that faculty and students can carry wherever 
they want to hear fine music. The RCA Victor 
Mark VII is registered high fidelity, laboratory 
balanced in exactly the same way as RCA 
Victor’s most distinguished high fidelity 


creations. 


The Panoramic Speaker System incorporates a 
6-inch speaker for low and mid-range frequen- 
cies, with two 3¥2-inch speakers for high 


op 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RADIO CORPORATION 
of AMERICA 


CAMDEN, N. J. 


High Fidelity to 


Tube Complement . 
Type Tubes plus rectifier 


Power Rating .. . 115 volts, 60 Cycles AC 


RCA VICTOR 


sends 


RCA Victor New Orthophonic High Fidelity 
"Victrola" ® Portabie Phonograph 


frequencies. Mark VII plays at all three 
speeds and changes automatically, 


e+-emore Mark VII facts 


Color ... Brown leatherette 
Dimensions... Height 104%”, Width 1834”, Depth 1834” 
. . Three RCA Victor Preferred 


Educate yourself on the RCA Victor Mark 
VII. Clip the coupon for information . .. 
or call your RCA Victor dealer about a 
demonstration performance. 
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Radio Corporation of America, Bidg. 2-3, Camden, N. J. 
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"Cardinal ; 


STUDENT FOUNTAIN PEN 


AVAILABLE THROUGH SCHOOLS ONLY 
FOR 


BETTER WRITING 


APPROVED BY ALL MAJOR 


HANDWRITING SYSTEMS 
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§$.P.C., « Rotling Hill Drive, Chatham, N. J. 


Please send me a GIFT SAMPLE 
“, inal’’ STUDENT 











FOUNTAIN PEN 
plus a "SAMPLE BOX" to show my 
Class. 

NAME. 
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ciTr.. ZONE. STATE. 
SCHOOL 








6 ROLLING HILL DRIVE 


SCHOOL PEN COMPANY 


CHATHAM, N. J. 





WORLD'S LARGEST DISTRIBUTOR OF FOUNTAIN PENS TO SCHOOL'S EXCLUSIVELY 








e is 
Dennison is the name for 


FLAMEPROOF CREPE PAPER 
AND STREAMERS 


A new process now makes famous Dennison Crepe Paper 


flameproof. Fine quality ... Brilliant colors . .. Wonderful 
for decorations and crafts... Plus new safety. 











Indian Rattle 


1409 N. Merced Ave. 





GOURDCRAFT 


Over 2,000,000 raw gourds on hand - Over 500 items made from 
9 on display. Detailed instruction sheets 10¢ each on the follow- 


Animal Novelties Pop Corn Set 
Maraca Salt & Pepper Shakers Wall Planter 
Guiro Christmas Tree Decorations Cornucopia 
Cabaca (Glitter covered gourds) Drum 


Visit us or send for free circular with raw and buffed gourd prices also pictures of 
over 100 finished items made from gourds, 


MINIMUM ORDER $1.00 PLUS POSTAGE 


PEARSON’S GOURD FARM 


El Monte, Calif, 











CATALOG OF 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
TEACHING AIDS 
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Send today for your copy of this brand-new Catalog of 
Teaching Aids. Recently revised, this handy-size cata- 
log fully describes the complete line of INSTRUCTOR 
Teaching Aids. A 
OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 


postcard will do. Address: F, A, 
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The Boy Who Wasn’t 
Important 
(Continued from page 28) 


and that way we'll save time. Pll be 
along in a minute.” 

Joel trotted home. Alan was right 
in a way. Babies did need more atten- 
tion. They were helpless. They need- 
ed someone to hold them and feed 
them. But his brother Timmy was no 
baby. He dressed and fed himself. It 
was just that their parents loved 
Timmy more. Everything he did was 
more important to them. 

He couldn’t find his football in his 
room. He asked Timmy if he saw it 
and Timmy said, “No.” He looked in 
the cellar where his mother was busy 
hanging some of Timmy’s drawings. 
“Try the attic,” she said. 

Joel glanced reproachfully at the 
drawings. He noticed no one offered 
to help find his football. 

The attic was full to the brim. 
Where would the ball be? He hadn’t 
used it since last fall. Joel spotted an 
old chest. It might be in there. He 
opened it. There was no football, but 
what he saw amazed him. 

There, in piles, were papers—vaguely 
familiar papers—some with simple 
spelling words, some with very simple 
arithmetic problems, drawings of men 
without feet and a big orange pump- 
kin with the mouth in the forehead and 
the eyes where the mouth should be. 
On the top of each paper was printed 
in large round letters, “Joel Summers, 
Kindergarten,” or “Joel Summers, 
Grade 1.” He looked through them. 
There were workbooks and a blotter 
made in the shape of a snow man. 
He just about remembered making 
that blotter. His parents had kept all 
his things. He thought they had been 
thrown away long ago. 

“Find your football?” his mother 
asked as she came up the attic stairs. 

He shook his head. The ball had 
been forgotten. “No, but I found 
these. I didn’t know you kept them.” 

She picked up the strange-looking 
pumpkin. “Oh, I kept lots of your 
things. I like to look at them once in 
a while. You were so proud when you 
brought them home and Dad and I 
were proud too.” 

“Just like Tim,” said Joel, feeling 
old and wise all of a sudden. How 
could he have ever thought his parents 
loved either of them more than the 





other? He looked at the pumpkin she 
held with the mouth ‘way up in the 
forehead. He grinned. 

His mother grinned too. “Kind of 
freaky, isn’t it?” she said. He laughed 
aloud and dug into his pocket for the 
crumpled paper. “I almost forgot,” 
he said. “I got a hundred in arith- 
metic today.” 

She didn’t rave as she did for very 
small boys, but she looked proud and 
Joel was happy to be treated like what 
he was—the older son in the family, 


The Get-Well Quilt 
(Continued from page 28) 


“No, I guess not.” Mary Ann hesi- 
tated a minute. “The only thing that 
looks new is my get-well quilt and I 
can’t give that away.” 

“Of course not,” agreed her mother. 
“But is there any reason you can’t lend 
it to Edith?” 

Mary Ann looked surprised. “Lend 
a quilt? I never heard of such a 
thing.” 

Mother went on to explain. “You 
see, your get-well quilt is just for sick 
people. After Edith is well, she can 
return it so that you will have it to 
share with the next little girl who has 
to stay in bed.” 

“Would that be all right?” Mary 
Ann asked doubtfully. 

Her mother seemed positive. “I 
think it’s a wonderful idea! Here, I'll 
put it over your arms and you go over 
to Edith’s.” 

Mary Ann walked slowly over to 
Edith’s house, wondering whether this 
was really a good present. 

Edith’s mother opened the door and 
smiled her welcome. “Mary Ann! 
Edith will be glad to see you. Time 
goes so slowly for her now that she 
feels well but still has to stay in bed.” 

Mary Ann went into Edith’s room, 
still hugging Grandmother’s quilt. 

“Hi,” Edith greeted her. “What’s 
that?” She looked curiously at the 
quilt. 

“My get-well quilt that Grandmother 
made me.” 

“Your what?” 

“Here, I'll show you.” Mary Ann 
spread the quilt carefully on Edith’s 
bed. 

“See,” she explained, “it’s made of 
little pieces of cloth all sewed together. 

(Continued on page 85) 
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The Get-Well Quilt 
(Continued from page 84) 


Grandmother says it’s a Japanese fan 
pattern. I thought you might like to 
use it till you can get out of bed.” 

“It’s pretty,” Edith said thought- 
fully. “But why is it a get-well quilt?” 

“Because it keeps you busy when you 
have to stay in bed. Look —” 

Mary Ann showed Edith the piece 
that was like her first-day-of-school 
dress. “And this one,” she went on, 
“ig the apron my grandmother wore 
as she cooked Thanksgiving dinner. 
And see this blue figure? Ill bet you 
remember that blouse my mother had. 
She wore it the day we fixed the sur- 
prise dinner for her.” 

“Sure, I remember,” said Edith. 
“And look at this red plaid! That’s 
the dress you wore on Halloween and 
got it all wet bobbing for apples.” 
Both girls laughed so hard they shook 
Edith’s bed. 

When they got through laughing, 
Edith said “Here’s a piece like my 
jumper. How did your grandmother 
get that?” 

“Don’t you remember?” Mary Ann 
asked. “We had jumpers just alike to 
wear in the Christmas program. See 
this blue polka dot,” she went on. 
“There are lots of those pieces—here 
and here and here.” 

Edith caught on quickly. “Here 
are two plaids alike.” 

Mary Ann said, “Grandmother tdld 
me one kind is in the quilt fifteen 
times, but I don’t know which one.” 

“Maybe we can find it,’ Edith said 
eagerly. 

They were still looking for it when 
Edith’s mother came into the room 
with two supper trays. 

Edith looked up in surprise. “Sup- 
per—already?” 

Her mother laughed. “It’s a half 
hour past suppertime. But you were 
having such a good time that I called 
Mary Ann’s mother and asked her if 
she could eat with you.” 

“Look, Mother,” Edith said happily, 
“here is a piece like my jumper I wore 
in the Christmas program, and we 


found nine of these green figured | 


pieces, and a piece like the dress Mary 


Ann wore to my birthday party, but | 


we can’t find the kind that is in fifteen 
times.” 

“What fun!” Edith’s mother agreed. 
“It’s the first time in weeks you’ve 
been so busy and happy. Suppers now. 
Maybe it will help thank Mary Ann 
for this wonderful present.” 

Mary Ann felt all warm inside. In 
her mind she kept saying, “She likes 
it! She like it!” And out loud she 
said, “I'll bet this quilt will make you 
well in a hurry.” 

Edith laughed. “I'll have to get well 
before somebody else is sick and needs 
your get-well quilt!” 


A Harvest Festival 
(Continued from page 61) 


of a large sheet of paper. Then draw 
or paint the “story” told. 

4. Cut color pictures from seed cata- 
logues or collect the colored labels 
from canned goods. Make a wall chart 
of the foods, classify them: fruits, 
vegetables, cereals, nuts. (This is one 
chart that will continue to serve a use- 
ful purpose in the classroom long after 
the last of the harvest festival has been 
cleared away.) 

5. Design and construct mats for 
food trays for children who are in 
the local hospital during Thanksgiving 
Week. The same designs could be re- 
peated on a napkin holder. 

6. In preparation for later gift giv- 
ing, decorate a bushel basket with 
crepe paper. (A discussion of the ap- 


propriate color should prove interest- 
ing.) Arrange colored pictures of 
foods (class-made or cut from canned- 
goods labels or magazine advertising) 
on the outside. 

7. Make and decorate a place card 
for each member of the family for the 
Thanksgiving dinner. 

8. Make a picture dictionary and 
illustrate. 

9. Have the children mount their 
written work, loose drawings, and the 





picture dictionary on sheets of colored 
construction paper to take home as a 
booklet for Thanksgiving. 
Social Sciences 
1. For a purposeful activity, feed 
some of the appropriate foods from the 
harvest display to the birds and ani- 
mals seen on a walk around the school 
grounds or around the adjoining block. 
2. Discuss situations where persons 
may be in need of food in spite of a 
plentiful harvest. Include such mis- 





fortunes as fires, floods, tornadoes, ill- 
ness, or accident. 

3. Discuss making a_bird-feeding 
station and how to keep it filled dur- 
ing the winter months. What kinds of 
birds can be expected to use it? 

4. Arouse the pupils’ desire to share 
with some family at Thanksgiving time 
through a local agency. You could tell 
them one way would be for each child 
to bring one or two cans of food from. 

(Continued on page 90) 





SHE WANTED TO KNOW WHO 
but she stayed to learn how 











a looked at me with her bright, curious, 12-year-old eyes. 


“Can you please tell me where to find out about the first explorers at the 


















North Pole?” We went across the room, this eager youngster and I, and 
from the shelves I handed her the index volume of The Book of Knowledge. 
Back at my desk, 1 watched her reading, and I smiled, knowing that " 
I had started another child on a wonderful kind of treasure hunt. 
In Volume 12 she found her answer, and | saw her 


stubby pencil making rapid notes. But I knew she 





wouldn't stop there, for—as always with 
The Book of Knowledge—one question was leading 
to another, and that one to the next. 
She had found the who and written it down, 
but now she wondered about the why and the how... 
the story of the compass, the geography of 
the Arctic, the culture of the Eskimo. It was late 
when she finally put the volumes back and left. 
Day after day I observe this compelling fascination 
that The Book of Knowledge has for children. 
Consistently it seizes any small spark of interest 
in a youngster’s mind, and consistently it fans 
this into a deeper desire to learn. 
Without fail, and without effort, 
The Book of Knowledge seems to encourage the 
young reader to turn the page, to get out the next 
volume, to learn more than just one answer, 


to pursue the priceless treasure hunt for knowledge. 





THE MODERN BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


20 separate volumes with a quick, fact-finding cross- 
index in the 20th volume. Importantly revised, newly 
laid out. Big bleed photographs, more-readable-than- 
ever type. More than 12,000 illustrations, of which 
2,035 are in color—and many of them appear in The 
Book of Knowledge for the first time. More facts, greater 
unity and coherence than ever. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE’ 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC., 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Publishers of wHo’s WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE, Third Edition, $6. 











©The Grolier Society Inc., 1956, 
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FREE TEACHING AIDS! 


Interesting .. . colorful... work-saving! 


Ready for your spring term—this attractive, 
educational Bananaland Wall Chart! 
Makes geography, nutrition, simple eco- 
nomics easy to teach . . . fun to learn. 

It’s just one of uarteen different educa- 
tional pieces prepared by teaching experts 
for the | United Fruit Company. Send cou- 

for free, revised CATALOG describ- 

ing colorful lesson sheets on history, 
phy, transportation, nutrition and 

plant life, for use in primary and elemen- 


tary 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


------------ 


ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee oe -_-—— 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY | 
Educational Service Dept., Box 52A ] 
Mount Vernon 10, New York | 
Please send me your new revised FREE CATALOG | 
of educational material. | 
PORNO. cc ccccccccccsesvcesccoseceseceseoos | 
 __» PPP errrrrrrrrrerrereerrrrrrrt el, | 
ihe pdddeesnhees6eesees Pes biden dadeve ! 
et  PTeTT TT TP itr Tere | 
This offer good only within the continental limits | 
of the United Stotes. | 
ene een esesenesasenewanesenenane= al 








HERE'S AN EXCELLENT 
METHOD TO HELP STIMULATE 
WARM AND CORDIAL 
SCHOOL-HOME 
RELATIONSHIPS 


© Become a friend of your pupil. 

© Send Greeting Cards on their Birthdays. 

© Send os Py when Mexive out ill 

showing them how much you miss them. 

Our experience with educators has taught 
us that one of the intangibles that lead to 
successful and saiisfying teaching is the es- 
tablishment of warm and cordial school-home 
relationships. 

Sending greeting cards is a gesture not 
quickly forgotten by either pupil or parents. 

Our cards are specially selected by Edu- 
cators, and to make for simplicity and expres- 
sion of your sentiments, the Birthday Cards 
read only “Happy Birthday"’ and the ‘'Get- 
Well’ cards read "We Miss You... ." 

nae greeting, cards are so distinctive, and 


of such fine quality that we 
feel sure you will be very PACKETS 
pleased to send them and OF 35 


they will be aed re- 
ceived in any 

Fill owt coupon below— 
full refund guaranteed in 5 
days if not completely 
satisfied. 


jo POST 
PAID 





Educators Public Relations Services, Dept. NR3 
78 Hillside Avenue, Metuchen, N.J. 

Please send me at once 

CD PU GND 6 Sc cccccccccccccccecs $3 
(C0 35 Get-Well Cards 
0 Free Sample 


State grade or subject you teach. Please send 
check or money order. 


Poe eee eee CeCe eee eee eee eee eee eee 


; city 











86 Titles for ANY 
LIQUID Coon ca.) DUPLIGATOR 


CONTINENTAL PRE-PRINTED 
CARBON MASTERS 
available in these subjects: — 


ENGLISH 

PHONICS 

SEASONS 

SCIENCE 
ARITHMETIC 
READING 

OUTLINE MAPS 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
HEALTH - Jr. High 
GUIDANCE - Jr. High 


Write For Free Catalog 
of 86 Liquid Duplicating titles 


THE CONTINENTAL PRESS, INC. 


Elizabethtown, Penna. 














VISUAL AIDS 


© Stick-o-Mat 
Flannel Board 





e Alphasets am 
© Strip - Stick Board Yisver 


manipulative 
trend 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


310 N. Second St Minn 


Write tor Catalog Today! 


Minneapolis 1, 
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The Great Treasure of 
Cansado 
(Continued from page 83) 


shore, the little boat tossing and pitch- 
ing with the waves. 

“It is good to feel the land once 
more,” Cansado said, as he knelt with 
the Admiral and his crew and kissed 
the earth. “But where are the mag- 
nificently built cities, the richly dressed 
people wearing silks and jewels?” 

He looked all around him. There 
was no one—nothing—the land was 
barren except for shrubs and bushes. 

Cansado, the sly one, had learned 
much on this ocean voyage. He had 
learned to use his eyes, he had learned 
to use his ears, in short he had become 
animado (animated). While the crew 
pleaded with the Admiral to return to 
their ships without delay, Cansado put 
his newly acquired skill into practice. 

Soon he was rewarded. He spied 
red-skinned men lurking behind the 
surrounding bushes, their faces streaked 
with bright paints, and wearing feath- 
ered headdresses. They appeared to 
be in awe of the visitors, and this made 
Cansado feel bold. “Come out,” he 
shouted and gestured accordingly. 

Out they came, and Cansado heard 
the crew members mutter, “Strange- 
looking Indians!” 

“Of course,” he reasoned, “we have 
surely reached India by a westward 
passage, and these people must be 
Indians.” 

He saw they were laden with gifts, 
and watched as they bowed low te the 
Admiral and his crew, gesturing in 
sign language, so that Cansado under- 
stood they believed the ships to be 
great birds sent from heaven by the 
“White Father.” 

Cansado volunteered with other 
crew members to row out to the ships 
again and bring back glass beads, 
trinkets, and food to exchange for 
arrowheads, moccasins, and so forth. 
Upon returning, he found that one stal- 
wart brave had a curious gift to ex- 
change. The only trouble was—no one 
wanted it. No one but Cansado! That 
sly one saw great possibilities in it. 

With extreme care he examined the 
huge piece of hand-woven cloth, which 
hung between two trees by hemp rope. 
Cautiously he climbed into it as he 
had seen the red-skinned youth do. 
As he lay down in this hanging bed a 
soft breeze immediately caught it up, 
and gently rocked it back and forth. 

“Ah, how soothing to my poor 
back!” he exclaimed. “This treasure I 
must have.” 

He quickly exchanged his small store 
of trinkets for this curious type of bed, 
and promptly fell asleep. 

He awoke greatly refreshed. “I am 
rich beyond measure,” he told himself, 
feeling ready for a good day’s work for 
the first time in his life. 

Disappointed in not having found a 
land of riches, Columbus’ crew soon 
persuaded him to set sail for the home- 
land. Cansado found a secluded spot 
on the ship, and here he hung his 
“treasure” ready for the return trip. 

“Ho!” he exclaimed joyously each 
night, “when the waves roll in this di- 
rection, Cansado and his treasure roll 
with them; when the waves roll in that 
direction, the treasure and Cansado 
gently sway in that direction.” 

Soon he became the envy of the en- 
tire crew. 

On a gusty day in March, 1493, 
Cansado sailed with the Admiral and 
his crew into the home port of Palos, 
Spain. 

“Ha,” he mused, standing at the rail 
and looking up at Mama Mia’s tall 
house, atop the highest hill. “I shall 
set up a shop there, and make more 
and more of these delightful ‘beds,’ and 
sell them to all shipowners, as the sail- 





ors are already clamoring to sleep in 
such a one. 

“I shall call them ‘hammocks’ as 
did my friend, the stalwart brave, and 
everyone in Europe will want one to 
hang in his garden, to lull him to sleep 
in the soft summer breezes.” 

True enough, Cansado set up his 
workshop in Mama Mia’s house, and 
in this way hammocks were first intro- 
duced to Europeans and the civilized 
world. They became very popular, es- 
pecially aboard ships. Cansado, rich 
and an honored citizen, gave most gen- 
erously of his new-found wealth to all 
who were in need. 

Each day, the good folk of Palos, 
Spain, would hear his Mama Mia cry 
loudly. “Ah, my honorable and lov- 
ing son, Alvarez Jose Perez y Garcia, 
worthy to bear the magnificent name 
of his forefathers! Ah, that one, 
Animado!” 


Piki Bread for the 
Rain Dance 


(Continued from page 78) 


moved her work in where she could 
use the grinding stones that always 
stayed beside the fire. Though she 
grew weary, she kept on with her work, 
and the pain in her heart began to 
lessen, for once more there was a 
smile on her mother’s face. 

Even when she heard the shouts and 
laughter of the other children at their 
play outside in the plaza, Blue Flower 
did not ask to leave her work. Now 
and then she glanced across the room 
to where her mother knelt beside the 
smooth, hot stone, with the big earthen- 
ware bowl of piki batter beside her. 

If only she had not disobeyed, Blue 
Flower thought, she could be learning 
to spread the piki batter as her mother 
did—quickly, so that her fingers were 
not burned as she spread the batter 
across the hot stone; expertly, so that 
the cakes cooked instantly and were 
lifted off the stone as thin as the husks 
from an ear of corn. 

Wearily Blue Flower poured the last 
bit of corn from the bag and ground it. 
She took the meal to her mother, smil- 
ing hesitantly when she said, “Finally 
I have finished, but I am still sorry 
about my disobedience.” 

When her mother did not answer 
immediately, Blue Flower waited anx- 
iously, wondering if her mother would 
find forgiveness in her heart for what 
she had done. 

Then her mother looked up and 
smiled. “I think you have found that 
there is no joy in idling when work 
waits,” she said. “By running away to 
play, when you should have been work- 
ing, you have lost something you want- 
ed very much to do. I am sure you 
will long remember what you have 
learned today.” 

With nimble fingers her mother 
went on rolling each finished cake into 
a cylinder about the size of an ear of 
corn; then it was put aside with the 
others, until many baskets were heaped 
with the fragrant cakes. 

“You must be quick,” her mother 
explained, “for you will take this last 
one from the stone.” 

Blue Flower pulled the cake free, 
just as she had seen her mother do, 
and then rolled it quickly. 

“Eat it while it is warm and fresh,” 
her mother said. “You have earned a 
taste of the feast ahead of time.” 

As Blue Flower crawled into her 
bed that night, she thought of the fes- 
tivities that would come next day and 
what it meant to her people, and she 
was glad that she had helped prepare 
for it. Surely the gods would send the 
rain soon, so that their people could 
continue to live here on this mesa that 
they loved. 
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Pp in Welcome, Charlie Iron Horse 
$s as (Continued from page 48) HERE LA IS! 
, ” pup. 2—Charlie, will you tell us falo shield decorated with an eagle and YOUR CATALOG 
sl 7 about the costume you wore? Jimsays a flag you'll know it was painted by 
ee it is yours. a man. But, if you see a tobacco pouch f 
hi CHARLIE—Yes, it’s mine. It really be- decorated with lines and curves you'll .°) 
P 4 longed to my father when he was aboy _know it was made by a woman. [See 
: a and I guess to my grandfather before designs pictured on page 48 where | NI S$ T RUC Y @) 
‘i ao him. It’s made of white doeskin. The _ this play begins.] 
— feather bustles—that’s what you call MISS GRAY—That’s very interesting. FLANNEL BOARDS 
a ch those round, featherlike shields for And now what about the Sun Dance? 
. we back and shoulders—are made of real CHARLIE—Well, the Sioux Indians AND 
rye eagle feathers. That’s what makesthem would like to preserve the old dances 
os so valuable. People aren’t allowed to and songs of their tribe. Many of their = 
P ¢ g ) 
Pal shoot eagles today, you know. So children who go away to government 
agg bustles made now are usually made boarding schools do not learn them. So ORDER Now! 
hone from turkey feathers. The designs on the Tribal Council at Pine Ridge, 
— my jacket are made of quills. several years ago, decided to hold a 
— puri. 4—Will you explain that, dance during the summer when In- "Tied and proven by Primary 
— Charlie? dians from all over the United States Seco teachers throughout 
—_ CHARLIE—Yes, in the olden days, be- could come and join in the singing the a i nese felt oo 
fore the coming of the white man, and dancing. Ww NEW FEATURES IN | mens : renee 
: : . 4, me : NO No. 7—FOLDING BOARD ing tools for up te hea 
the Indians used porcupine quills pupiL 2—Is it just for Indians? The Seckadieu’ felt figures adhere 
instead of beads for decorations. Quills CHARLIE—Oh, no! The Tribal Coun- All the fine construction features of magically to the high nap flannel- 
were cut into small pieces, colored, cil builds a dancing arena. We call it a the Instructo line: high nap flannel, covered boards. No glue—no tacks 
and chewed by the women until they “bowery,” because it is built in a oak frame, Tilt-Rite Stand, PLUS —just the natural affinity of felt 
were soft and pliable. Then they were circle and the seats surrounding the 1. Thick, sturdy Celotex backing ... for flannel. 
) sewed on the skins to make designs dancing area are covered with boughs 2 — vay Arithmetic, ingnegp arts, sci- 
could just as beads are used today. of larch and other greens. Well, as » Set —, hy flip open ence, and so many other subjects 
always pupit 6—What did the Indian I started to say—a section of this 0 « Seep See ote become a wonderful learning- game 
é ; - 3. Convenient out-of-way storage when you use Instructo’s tangible 
h she women use for thread? bowery is reserved for all visitors for TiltRite Stand. felt symbols. Choose the sets you 
work, CHARLIE—Oh, they used tough sinews whether they are Indians or not. 4. No unsightly exposed nails, want from the listings below or 
fan to - ~~ stripped from the back of the ’ ye 2 And what do the Indians screws or staples. write for our free complete catalog. 
was a uffalo. o? Just dance? 
pupt. 8—Do your moccasins have CHARLIE—Well, there are dance con- ie" x 28" INSTRUCTO FLANNEL BOARD 24" x 36" nee. BOARD 
its and quill designs, Charlie? tests with prizes for the best dancers a a WNP es a eo and 
t their CHARLIE—No, my mother made my among the Indian boys and girls. There P a 36" x 48" FLANNEL BOARD 
: $ : S, . * 
Flower moccasins, and she can’t do quill work. are prizes for the best dancers among pmo. Similar to Go & pie toldee a MN pogo dah an rasa. $10.98 
Now She used beads instead. the older people, for the best singing, See sketch above, ............ . ..$5.50 : 
» room MISS GRAY—I have a question. I’ve for the best costumes— 
de the noticed some Indian designs are geo- pupiL 4—That’s where some of the FELT CUT-OUTS FOR EVERY TEACHING PURPOSE 
arthen- metric and some are realistic. (Hesitat- Indians from the movies came from, 
her. ingly.) Do you know what I mean? isn’t it? Wakplecen, Atorted colors. Die-cut discs, BDr No 22°--FRACTIONAL Parts (CIRCLES) 
i, Blue CHARLIE—I’m not sure— CHARLIE (nods yes)—You should see squares, stars, per, birds, ducks, —_. Sie 7 felt circles, One com circle 
-arning MISS GRAY—Well, some designs seem some of the costumes! Dancers come FOS GAS EIT a: 2099202209 209900 wae siaths and "ighths, apstan Aco ie 
mother to be made up of curves and lines. from the Taos tribe in New Mexico, Ne. 25—HOLIDAY CUT-OUTS — , RR 
Ss were That’s what I mean by geometric. And from the Cheyennes, the Crows—oh! rrelate arith. lesson cerrent heti- 
batter some are pictures of—oh, say, Indians from all over the country. You can we ioc 4,4 pag toe a — ee | 
so that on horseback and buffalo. These would _ tell where they’re from by their cos- poem | ‘loot clovers, chicks and flags. J | dividing @ square into quarters; woe —S 
i were be realistic. Can you explain why  tumes. yee hys. 5 tee Aaa of Gividing late elves, .... .......- 
e husks sometimes the Indians use one type of pupiL 5—Boy! I'd like to see that! No. SO—-NUMBER ASSORTMENT 
design and sometimes another? I'll bet it’s pretty. pi Age ou tive wane "AS No. 204—NUMERALS AND FRACTIONS 
the last CHARLIE—Oh, yes! Now I know what CHARLIE—I think so. No. IS@FELT TREE white felt. Terge eolbetion. Use with Now 
>und it. you mean. Among the Sioux, what you —_— PUPIL 6—Where do the Indians stay 16" x 13" tree, green foliage, brown 220 ond 222, © 2 ceeee eves vee -$ENO 
r, smil- call “geometric designs” were made by if they come so far? Do they bring HUME, 26. cere eeveeeeeeeceeenees . + $50 
Finally the women; realistic designs were made __ their tipis? No. 40—MANUSCRIPT LOWER CASE FAVORITE STORIES 
th ee ee oe : ree LETTERS All stories in red and bive on white felt. 
Il sorry by the men. So if you see an old buf (Continued on page 93) 5 theats of of letters. silkscreened on white Contain all characters and settings, 
t m Iph - 
answer marks with y A FF. of commonl oa Community Helpers, No. 150... ... $.85 
ed anxe used letters, Red or blue letters . . Three Pigs, Ne. 182. 0... ....ee.-ee s 
would i Se” MACE Lowes Goldilocks and 3 Beors, No. 154... 86 
wr wha 150—2"' letters. All letters in alphabet, 
lus larger quantity of ‘commonly uted ‘oe Red Riding Hood, No. 156 . 4% 
up and Pa eT 7 towel otters, Red, Dive, or yellow, Henny Penny, No. 158 ..............+ 8 
No. 20—ALPHABET CAPITALS 
“y = 26-3" die-cut letters, A to Z. Red, dive, Cinderella, No. 160... 2... cece 8S 
wap valk serach icone mmmaaetpeas $ 3 Billy Goats Gruff, No. 162. ....... 5 
a wot OWLS PS Cee aoe Original Story Set, No. 164 ......... . 
| t- 150—3"' die-cut letters. All alphabet lett 
sabes: lus larger selection of commonly “wed Mother Goose Stories, No. 166 ...... a 
ure Rain etters, Red, bive, or yellow. ........ 
uu have 
will MARY FOSTER ABROTT er eee. 
ake into Separate sheet of State names, Gs GG WO nck sacepsstece sates $! 
1 ear of Capital _ —_ y sees. : Ss 
i resources, products, e - ‘ 
oak a ESS sapneas . 
; te 
No. 125-MUSIC BOARD FACE AND CUT. a ne 
mother 2 >. othe ond 1 Boss clot sitbecreoned 
this last on 22" x 35" felt background, with sepa- No. 94—BARNYARD BIRDS 
rate sheet of notes, sharps, flats, tempo Die-cut duck, 
and Gynamic marks, etc. All necessary svocier = a Sere a8 
ke free, material to teach music Leama theo 3 sets listed y + come comphets’ ob 
ther do, and appreciation, ..........  cssees $3. . Meonuscript L. C. names. 
1 fresh,” 
varned a 
ne.” / __—_————___ 
into her free ! 
the fes 
day and USING a folded paper towel, draw bird with bits of newspaper. Gather or hp cute bani the om | N ST RU CTOs 
and she the “horns” and the shape of the tie the bottom part of the bird with 
Sea head, and cut out. Add the eyes and string just above the tail feathers. For FLANNE| BOARDS -FEIT CUT-OUTS 
~ e> ewe Xn one construction paper. display, cut some gnarled branches Order from your school supply dealer or write to 
send the etch in the feather pattern and cut’ from black paper, silhouette them | 
le could the bottom of the towel in a fringe against a full yellow moon, and J A C R 0 N D A M F G. F 0. 
g y ‘ 
1esa that for tail feathers. Paste or staple the arrange owls about the room in the Dept. 1056A, 5449 Hunte t, Philadelphia 31, Po 
Open edges together and stuff the cutout paper trees. 
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KEYS to LIVING 
POSTERS 


6 Sets of GIANT DISPLAY POSTERS - I8” x 24” - 


that teach the basic values of good character and successful living 


Here is a brand-new series of large display posters 
developed especially for elementary school children. 
The figures are large, the drawings are modern and 
attractive, the slogans easily understandable for 
they portray situations familiar to children. 


Each poster was classroom tested both for the pic- 
ture and the slogan. Colors were tested to find ex- 
actly those which would have the greatest appecl. 
The illustrations, carefully done to convey the 
greatest possible meaning, will attract and retain 
the interest of children. 





~ 


PARKED CARS 














Each set contains 6 posters, printed in two colors. 
Each poster is 18” x 24” and features a different 
color. The complete series contains 36 posters, 
enough to give you a new poster for each week of 
school. Printed on heavy stock, they may be dis- 
played over and over without showing signs of wear. 


Ideal for classrcoms, halls, and libraries, these new 
posters will aid in promoting good citizenship and 
building character. Individual sets are shipped in 
a mailing tube, the series flat in a carton. Both 
containers provide adequate storage space. 








Here is the complete list of Keys to Living Posters by Sets. Each Set $2.00. 


Keys to Courteous Living 


Make Introductions Easily 

Help New Students Feel Welcome 
It’s Rude to Interrupt 

Make Telephone Calls Short 

Don’t Leave Your Manners at Home 
Say You’re Sorry When You Offend 


Keys to Happy Living 


Loyal Friends Are Good Friends 
Everyone Has Fun with Fair Play 

We All Trust An Honest Person 

Good Teamwork Means Success 

Make Trying Fun - It Will Pay Off 
There's Nothing Sissy About Being Kind 








¥ 
Please send me at once the Teaching Aids | have selected below: 
(] The Complete Series of Keys to Living Posters (6 Sets) Total 
(Packed flat in sturdy storage carton) @ $12.00 © oonovceeeeeeeeeees 
(] Keys to Living Posters Sets (Sent in Tube) @ $2.00 each .................. 
(1 Keys to Safe Living I (1) Keys to Courteous Living ([) Keys to Thrifty Living 
00 Keys to Safe Living II (1) Keys to Happy Living () Keys to Healthy Living 
[_] The Complete Art Program - 8 Art Packets (for 
Kindergarten through Grade 8) @ $15.00 00 wenssn. 
[) Art Packets for individual grades @ $2.00 each 
() Kindergarten ( Grade 1 [ Grade 2 0 Grade 3 
() Grade 4 [) Grade 5 ] Grade 6 () Grades 7-8 
D Enclosed is $.............. , payment in full. 1 Bill me, payable in 30 days. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


ES pecs lacccbitaneccroccnctqanthiig 
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Keys to Thrifty Living 


Plan Your Spending and Saving 

Regular Savings Pile Up 

Be Smart! Take Care of Your Clothes 

Buying Bonds Helps You and Your 
Country Too 

Good Care Makes Them Last 

Everyone Loses When You Waste 


Keys to Healthy Living 


Exercise Makes Strong Muscles 

Rest for Pep and Energy 

A Balanced Diet for a Healthy Body 
Clean Teeth fcr Health and Good Looks 
Be Neat and Clean 

Doctors Are Our Friends 


The Instructor 





packet for Grades 7-8. 
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Keys to Safe Living | 


Your Bike Needs a Light After Dark 

Don’t Run Between Parked Cars 

Don’t Disturb the Bus Driver 

Electric Sockets Are for Lamps Not Fingers 
Keep the Door Closed ‘til the Car Stops 

Dress Right for the Game 


Keys to Safe Living Il 


Keep Arms and Heads Inside the Bus 
Fires Are Easier to Start than Stop 
Toys on the Stairs Are Upsetting 
Red Lights Mean Stop for You Too 
Playground Accidents Spoil the Fun 
One on a Bicycle Is Enough 





T PACKETS 


A brand-new Instructor Teaching Aid that 
provides every teacher - at each grade level - with an 
inspiring, new creative art education program. 


Designed and edited by Else Bartlett Cresse, your INSTRUCTOR Art 
Editor, this new art series consists of eight Art Packets - one 
for Kindergarten and each of the first six grades, one 


for Kindergarten 


through Grade 8 





General and seasonal art activities are featured. The activities and 
materials are entirely new. Carefully graded, the materials are 
integrated to allow for gradual maturity in skills and interests. The 
wide variety of media and techniques they employ will more than 
satisfy the most rigid curriculum requirements. 


Each packet describes 32 art activities, each on one side of 

a heavy 6” x 9” white card. Each card presents a complete activity - 
with easy-to-follow directions, illustrations, and suggestions for 
correlating work in other subjects. Only ordinary art supplies and 
inexpensive or scrap items are required. 


Each Packet $2.00 Complete Program of 8 Packets $15.00 
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Slow Learners 
Study the UN 


(Continued from page 81) 


and place mats, painted pictures for 
book covers. 

3. Made properties for play depict- 
ing. good neighbors. 

4. Made frieze of our playground. 

5. Made “movie” of some of our 
neighbors in other countries. 

6. As Junior Red Cross members, 
we made holiday favors for veterans’ 
hospitals, and booklets to send to 
school children overseas, and _ filled 
gift boxes. 

Music. 

1. We sang songs about neighbors, 
good character traits, sharing, holidays, 
ind people of other lands found in 
our music books: Our First Music, 
Our Land of Song, and We Sing 
(Birchard), also New Music Horizons, 
Second and Third Books (Silver Bur- 
dett). 

2. We Sing, mentioned above, con- 
tains folk dances from a number of 
UN countries. We had fun trying to 
do the different ones. 

3. The following Decca records fitted 
our needs, though there are many other 
suitable records: Manners Can Be Fun, 
The Littlest Angel, and Grandma’s 
Thanksgiving. 

Games.—We found new games and 
different versions of old ones in the 
following books: 

Songs and Games of the Americas 
(Scribner). 

Folk Dances and Singing Games 
(G. Schirmer). 

Children’s Games from Many Lands, 
by Nina Millen (Friendship Press). 

Games of Many Nations (Abing- 
don). 


CULMINATING ACTIVITIES 
Our original play about good neigh- 
bors was our culminating activity, but 





any one of the following would have | 


been suitable. 


1. Holding an exhibition of creative | 


and constructive work done during the 
unit. 

2. Displaying lantern slides painted 
by the class. 

3. Making puppets and giving a 
show with them. 

4, Dramatizing scenes showing cour- 
tesy in school, at home, and in the 
community. 

5. Making posters showing how citi- 
zens help one another. 

6. Inviting another class to a social 
party and using original play and 
dances for entertainment. 

EpiTtorIAL Note: You will 
obtain materials directly related to the 
UN, of course. First, write for “A Selec- 
tion of United Nations Publications and 
Visual Materials,” prepared by the 
Department of Public Information. You 
can obtain this list from the Sales and 
Circulation Section, UN Headquarters, 
New York, N.Y. In ordering from it, you 
can write to the source nearest you, as 
it gives several sources. 

In supplementing your supply of rec- 
ords, films and filmstrips for this unit, 
refer to Reviews of New Records, Films 
for the Classroom, and Filmstrips for 
the Classroom—all regular features of 
THE Instructor. If you have a specific 
question about audio-visual aids, consult 
THE INSTRUCTOR’s audio-visual counselor. 


A Better World 
(Continued from page 47) 
culture, universities, and loyalty to the 
Royal Family, but they decide to take 
as England’s gift a set of the works 

of Shakespeare. 
Song: “Frére Jacques” (round). 


SCENE 3—FRANCE 


want to | 





Backdrop: Foreground—French farm- 
house, vineyard; background—Arch of | 


lrriumph, Eiffel Tower, Paris skyline. 


Cuaracters: Antoinette, Pierre. 

Content: Pierre finds Antoinette 
picking grapes. He tells her he is tak- 
ing French perfume to the festival. 
She asks him why he doesn’t take a 
Parisian gown or hat. He agrees to 
take a gown because France gives the 
world freshness and beauty with its 
new creations. To add a touch of hu- 
mor, Antoinette hints for, and receives, 
the perfume for herself. Pierre is whis- 
tling the “Marseillaise” as he exits. 





Song: “De Bezem” (The Broom) 
sung in Dutch, as a round. 


SCENE 4—THE NETHERLANDS 


Backdrop: Dutch countryside, pas- 
ture land with cows, canal, windmill 
in background. 

Setting: Beds of tulips and a garden 
bench. 

Characters: Hendrick and Katrinka. 

Content: Katrinka is working among 
flowers. Hendrick enters, sits on bench, 





jumps up, claiming he was stung by a 
bee “as big as a horse—well, as big as 
a dog anyway.” After Katrinka sym- 
pathizes, he tells her he is looking 
for Holland’s finest offering to take 
to the festival. They discuss the rel- 
ative merits of tulips and diamonds. 
Hendrick likens Katrinka to a jewel. 
“Then why not take me to the festi- 
val?” she retorts. They agree to go to- 
gether and the scene ends with a 
(Continued on page 90) 








Designed to give the student a better understanding of the importance of 
bituminous coal, these booklets, charts and films are available to teachers 
free of charge. Send for specimen copies and feel free to write the Associ- 
ation for any information not covered here. 


BOOKS 


1. 


4. 


5. 


“The Genie Story"—for intermediate grades—tells in 
colorful cartoon strip form how a boy is shown the 
wonders of coal. 


"Class Report’—for intermediate grades—planned as a 
series of typical po reports about coal and its use 
in everyday life. Color illustrations. 


"The Bituminous Coal Story”"—for upper grades—tells 
about coal’s origin, history, production, uses. Illus- 
trated in color. 


“The Beginnings of Coal”’—illustrated description of the 
geological formation of coal. 


"Coal”"—a_ colorful 
reprinted from World 


CHARTS, MAPS, FILMS 


6. 


“Map of Coal Areas in the United States”"—a 9” x 16” 
color map of coal areas and a listing of our nation’s 
coal reserves and annual production. 


INDICATE PIECES DESIRED 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


7. “Cutaway View of an Underground Mine"—a 12” x 18” 


chart in three colors— shows the workings of an 
underground mine with descriptions of modern min- 
ing machinery. 


. “A Miracle of Modern Chemistry”—a color chart show- 


ing many important chemical derivatives and products 
of bituminous coal. 


. Information is also available on 16-mm educational 


documentary films and film strips on the coal industry. 
Color and black & white. 


SS SS SS SS SS SY 








| Educational Section, National Coal Association 5119 | 

| Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. | 

12-page booklet 7 teachers, Gentlemen: Please send items I have checked: 
k E lo ia. . 

oo ncyclopedia | © “The Genie Story” 0 “Map of Coal Areas” | 
| O “Class Report” 0 “Cutaway View of Mine” | 
| © “Bituminous Coal Story” 0 “Miracle of Modern Chemistry” | 
| © “Beginnings of Coal” 0 Information on available films | 
| © “Coal” 
| 

» | ee Sdvedotes 9006000csesesoceeséesecosooes 
| Grade or position ..... Soeccscosece cocccccccccccocceccecese 
if DEGGS cdccccccedusewhdbseconcesacesasendss egecscccesccccce 
rt ee rin! PR Ye ecocccese 

! GAs 00d cncdnedvctésaceessenes yO errr BR. ocncons eee ! 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 
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The bride wore goggles 


On OCTOBER 26, 1912, an ungainly biplane swooped into a Michigan 
pasture like an overfed duck and promptly nosed over on its back. Its 
contents proved to be a teen-age couple who got married as soon as 
they regained consciousness. 

This was the world’s first aerial elopement. 


Art Smith, the groom, happened to have one of the country’s few 
flying machines because he had built it, with his own hands, at age 15. 
And his parents had mortgaged their home to finance him. Their pride 
helped carry him through years of failure to soaring success as a 
famous early stunt flyer. 

But he didn’t remain a barnstormer long. In 1917 his pioneering 
skill was needed to train our World War I pilots. Then came America’s 
first air-mail service. And again, Art helped break the way —though it 
eventually cost him his life. 


As American as Tom Swift, Art Smith was the farseeing and con- 
fident son of a country that has always produced far more than her 
share of sure-footed visionaries. That’s a good thing to know, especially 
if You’ve been putting some money into this country’s Savings Bonds. 

U.S. Savings Bonds aren’t backed by gold or silver alone. They are 
backed by the character and abilities of 165 million Americans. That’s 
why they’re one of the world’s greatest investments. Buy them regu- 


larly —and hold on to them! 
* * * 


It’s actually easy to save—when you yearly when held to maturity. And 
buy Series E Savings Bonds through the longer you hold them, the better 
the Payroll Savings Plan. Once your return. Even after maturity, 
you've signed up at your pay office, they go on earning 10 years more. 
your saving is done for you. The So hold on to your Bonds! Join the 
Bonds you receive pay good interest Payroll Savings Plan today—or buy 
—3% a year, compounded half- Bonds where you bank. 


Safe as America-US. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with 
the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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A Harvest Festival 


(Continued from page 85) 


home (asking the parents’ cooperation 
in letting the child make the selection 
as far as possible). The canned foods 
can be arranged in the decorated 
bushel basket. 

5. As a conclusion to the harvest- 
festival study, and a signal for the 
breakup of the display, top the gift 
basket with the choicest foods from 
the display. 


A-V SUGGESTIONS 


Autumn Is Here! “The Seasons” (film- 
strip, color), Society for Visual Ed- 
ucation, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

County Fair, “Country Community” 
(filmstrip, color), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

Four Seasons, “Primary Social Stud- 
ies” (filmstrip, color), McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 

In the Autumn, “Through the Seasons 
Series” (filmstrip, color), Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17. 


Meaning of Thanksgiving (filmstrip, 
color), McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Text-Film Dept. 

Picking Fruit, Picking Vegetables, 
“Life on the Farm” (filmstrips, 
color), Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc. 

Seasons of the Year (film, color, and 
black and white), Coronet Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Story of Thanksgiving, “Special Pri- 
mary Holiday Filmstrip Set” (film- 
strip, color), Society for Visual 
Education, Inc. 

Thanksgiving—Set 1, “Holiday Series” 
(filmstrip, color), Young America 
Films, Inc. 

Thanksgiving, “Our Holidays and 
What They Mean” (filmstrip, col- 
or), The Filmstrip House, 15 W. 
46th St., New York 36. 

Thanksgiving Day, “The Story of Our 
Holidays” (filmstrip, color), Eye 
Gate House, Inc., 2716 41st Ave., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

Why We Have Thanksgiving (film- 
strip, color), McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Text-Film Dept. 


A Better World 
(Continued from page 89) 


wooden-shoe dance, expressing their 
pleasure. For music, a pianist plays 
“Ach! Du Lieber Augustine.” 

Song: “Spring Song.” 

SCENE 5—SWITZERLAND 

Backdrop: Mountains, lake, ever- 
greens, chalet, goats. 

Setting: Rocks, two large enough for 
sitting. 

Characters: Gretchen and Hansel. 

Announcer: Switzerland is not a 
member of the United Nations but we 
wish to honor this fine country be- 
cause she is contributing so much to 
better world understanding. The Eu- 
ropean meeeting place of the United 
Nations is in Geneva, in the same 
beautiful buildings where the League 
of Nations used to meet. The Inter- 
national Red Cross was born in Switz- 
erland. Let us fly over the Alps Moun- 
tains, blue lakes, and green forests 
until we find Hansel and Gretchen. 

Content: Gretchen is sitting behind 
a large rock. Hansel enters. He can’t 
see her. He is yodeling. Then he says, 
“Ha! Listen to the echo.” Gretchen 
repeats, “Echo.” He makes several 
statements and she echoes convincing- 
ly. Then he says, “I see you.” “Oh, 
no you don’t!” she replies. He finds 
her and then they discuss Switzerland’s 
gift for the festival. Gretchen says, 
“When you think about it, Switzer- 
land’s greatest contribution couldn’t 


bs 


The pupil-made marionettes, Katrinka and Hendrick, do 


be carried to the festival. Switzerland 
stayed at peace during two world wars 
while countries all around her were 
fighting. We saved the lives of many 
people who came to us for refuge from 
the war.” They consider taking to the 
festival Swiss cheese, a wood carving, 
a watch, or a music box. They play a 
music box to demonstrate, and decide 
to take one to the festival. 

Song: “Temple Bells.” 

SCENE 6—CHINA 

Backdrop: Barren mountain with 
suggestion of the Great Wall, muddy 
river with Chinese junks and a house- 
boat, a pagoda, a mulberry tree. 

Setting: A table with examples of 
Chinese art. 

Characters: Lotus Blossom, Ching 
Chang, and a ricksha coolie. 

Announcer: Gives current status of 
China in relation to the UN. 

Content: Lotus Blossom dances to a 
record of Chinese music. Coolie draws 
Ching Chang in ricksha. Ching Chang 
dismounts; coolie pulls ricksha off stage. 
Ching Chang bows to Lotus Blossom. 
He asks her to help him select China’s 
gift for the festival. She shows him 
from her table jade jewelry, a porce- 
lain vase, a silk scarf. They discuss 
China’s nonmaterial gifts— resistance 
to aggressor nations, ideals of freedom, 
patience, endurance. He decides to 


(Continued on page 91) 
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a wooden-shoe dance in Scene 4 of “A Better World.” 
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A Better World 
(Continued from page 90) 


take silk for gift. Coolie returns for 
Ching Chang, who rides off in ricksha. 

Song: The “Jarabe.” 

SCENE 7—MEXICO 

Backdrop: Old Mission wall, snow- 
capped mountain, a market stall, peas- 
ant cottage with pig and chickens in 
yard, cactus, poinsettias, 
' Setting: Bench on stage. 

Characters: Rosita, Pedro, burro. 

Content: Rosita sings and dances. 
Pedro enters on burro, who stops sud- 
denly. Pedro tries in various ways to 
get the burro to go again. Rosita looks 
on in amusement. Pedro explains his 
important errand and they discuss 
Mexico’s gifts, finally deciding on 
pottery to take to the festival. Pedro 
remounts the burro, who is still stub- 
born. Rosita puts arm around burro’s 
neck, whispers in his ear. He sighs 
happily and starts off. Pedro calls 
back his thanks and asks Rosita to ac- 
company him to the festival. 


Er 


Yn 


‘hese sixth-graders manipu 


the contest and concludes by saying 
that the prize goes to the U.S.A. Joe 
accepts the medal award and says, 
“We must all remember that the 
United States of America is a nation 
of many nations. All of us are de- 
scendants of people from many coun- 
tries who have brought their best ideas 
and developed them here. And just as 
people of many nations have worked 
together to build a free and strong and 
peaceful United States of America, we 
believe, the people of many nations 
will come to work together to build a 
free and strong United Nations of the 
world.” All shout, “Hurrah!” repeat- 
edly as the curtains close. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE: We bought the sheet 
music for “Robin Hood” at the music 
store. “De Bezem,” “Spring Song,” and 
“Temple Bells” are in Singing Together 
Book V (Ginn). The “Jarabe” is in 
American Singer, Book V (American 
Book Co.). 

EpITorIAL NOTE: You may want to 
write to the following for lists of ma- 








lated the marionettes that 


were used to present the UN play “A Better World.” 


SCENE 8—BALLROOM 
Backdrop: Same as Scene 1. 
Setting: Same as Scene 1, plus a 
long table at rear with contest entries 
of many countries. 

Characters: All from other scenes. 

Conteni: Various characters ente1 
and comment on contest entries of 
countries other than those featured in 
Scenes 2-7. Then Joe and Margery 
enter and discuss contest entries of 
featured nations. Then Margery says: 
“What's this? A newspaper—worth five 
cents! What country entered this? 
Joe, this isn’t what you brought, is 
it?” Joe tells her it is the contest en- 
try of the U.S.A. He adds, “The news- 
papers of our country represent a Way 
of life—the way of freedom.” 

There is a fanfare and the King en- 
ters, followed by the other characters. 
lhe King makes a brief speech about 


terials available for studying the UN 
and observing UN Day. 

U.S. Committee for UNICEF, United 
Nations, New York. 

International Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27. (Ask for A Selection of 
UN Publications and Visual Materials; 
free. Buy How to Find Out about the 
United Nations; $.25.) 

American Association for the United 
Nations, 345 E. 46th St., New York 17. 
(Order Guide to Teaching about the 
United Nations and World Affairs, a 
Teachers’ Handbook; $.10.) 

United States Committee for the 
United Nations, 816 21st St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., (Ask for leaflet 
Teachers and UN Day.) 

From the U.S. Committee for the UN, 
mentioned just above, you can obtain a 
complete script of the play “A Better 
World,” by Beth C. Minor, which has 
been summarized in the foregoing ac- 
count. Price, $.20. 

Fun Around the World is the title of 
a book for children explaining the UN. 
It contains activity suggestions. Order 
from the United Nations Bookstore, New 
York, N.Y.; $1.10. 


So They Want a Halloween Party! 


(Continued from page 25) 


the center of each. The three team 
lines faced the board and the first 
member of each was given five fruit- 
jar rings to toss over the nails. The 
witch in the center scored 10, the oth- 
ers 5. The team with the most points 
won—but the booby prizes, candy 
pumpkins, tasted as good as the licor- 
ice witches! 

Fortunes.—A kettle of “witch’s brew” 
yielded written fortunes as the old 
Witch mumbled magic words above it. 
All were optimistic features, like “You 


will take a long trip to a new terri- 
tory next year” or “Someone impor- 
tant will come into your life within 10 
months.” 

Find the Mouth.—The three teams vied 
with each other in dropping corn from 
nose height into a fruit jar on the 
floor. Each jar opening formed the 
open mouth of a paper pumpkin, black 
cat, or witch clipped over the jar top. 
The losers fared as well as the win- 
ners, with ten grains of candy corn. 


(Continued on page 93) 
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AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Copper is one of the most important metals — second only 
to iron in world-wide use. It forms a part of countless common 
articles, many of which you use every day. In its movements 
from mines to manufacturers and finally to the consumers, 
copper often travels thousands of miles by railroad. 





Copper ore arriving from the mines is 
unloaded at the smelter by a huge ma- 
chine that picks up the freight cars and 
turns them upside down just as if they 
were toys! A ton of ore is usually needed 
to produce 20 pounds of copper! 





More than half of all new copper is made 
into wire for use in the electric light and 
power industries, the telephone system, 
for hundreds of electric appliances and 
for the radar and other electronic systems 
so vital to our defense! 


Many complicated steps are required to 
make copper which is pure enough for 
commercial use. At last the refined copper, 
cast into shapes such as bars or rods, is 
loaded into railroad cars for shipping to 
distant manufacturing plants. 





[ 

Most of the rest is combined with other 
metals to form alloys like brass (combin- 
ing copper and zinc) and bronze (copper 
and tin). Safety pins, water tanks and 
pennies are among the thousands of prods 
ucts made with these alloys. 


Carrying copper from mine to market is an important job for the world’s 
most efficient mass transportation system. The heart of that system is our 
railroads, serving you at a lower average cost than any other form of 


general transportation. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 26. 
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TEACHERS 


buy 10-WAY 


INSURANCE PROTECTION 
Insure for less than a nickel a day! 


As a teacher you can get financial pro- 
tection against accident, sickness and 
quarantine for actually Jess than a 
nickel a y- Under the friendly 
“T.C.U. Umbrella” you are insured in 
a strong company famous for fair 
treatment of policyholders for more 
than half a century. This protection 
offered only to teachers. All claim 
checks* sent to you by swift air mail, 
to help you quickly when you need 
help most. Read below what other 
teachers say about T.C.U. protection. 
Then mail the coupon for full infor- 
mation—no agent will call. 


Thirteen Years with T.C.U. 


os ‘eae, appreciated the promptness 
C.U. in settling my claim. I have 
ol a member since 1943 and in that 
time I have had to call on them three 
times. Each time I was very well 
pleased with my _  checks.”—Mrs. 
Estella Kern, Bedford, Indiana. 


So Many Things to Buy 


“Thanks very much for the promptness 
of your check. There are always so 
many things to buy when one is ill and 
cash is needed at once for 
payment. This is the sec- 
ond time I have called on 
you for aid and both times 


the help came soon, and 
in full measure.”—Mrs. Tey, 
Margaret Goodwin, Lone Lage 


Pine, Calif. 
=== TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS = = = 
137 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 
10-Way Protection. Send me full details 
without obligation. 
Name ciectemagueeantinatien 


Address ._ 
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Helping the Left-handed Writer 
(Continued from page 57) 


more natural. In this so-called scribble 
period, he uses the sinistral direction 
(to the left away from the body). 

works all right for everything except 
handwriting. Then the progression 
must be from left to right, regardless 
of which hand is used. It is far easier 
for the left-handed child if he is helped 
in nursery school and kindergarten to 
move a writing tool from left to right. 

This readiness for writing should 
be developed in conjunction with read- 
ing activities. The teacher can direct 
attention to the conventional left-to- 
right sequence as she records the class 
experiences on the board or on large 
experience charts used for reading. 
The copying and drawing pages in 
reading-readiness workbooks also pro- 
vide opportunity to teach the correct 
writing sequence. 

Exercises, designs, and pictures that 
give practice in making linear and cir- 
cular strokes should be introduced. 
These set correct patterns to be fol- 
lowed in formal writing later. 


WRITING ON CHALKBOARD 


The left-handed writer should begin 
his handwriting experiences at the 
chalkboard. The larger writing done 
at the board gives the teacher oppor- 
tunity to observe him at work and to 
note how he forms the letters. Other- 
wise it may come about that a left- 
handed writer’s finished product ap- 
pears correct, but has been formed 
incorrectly. 

For manuscript writing at the board, 
the left-handed writer should stand 
away from the board and in front of 
his writing. He needs to step to the 
right when he has written up to a 
point in line with the midline of his 
body. See Illustration 1, page 57. 

When writing in cursive style, the 
left-handed writer should extend the 
left arm to the left so that he will be 
able to pull the writing toward him. 
When the writing approaches a point 
in line with the left side of his body, 
he should step to the right to avoid 
cramping the writing arm. IIlustra- 
tion 2 shows the correct position. 

The child should hold a half length 
of chalk between his thumb and first 
two fingers and point the chalk toward 
the inside of the hand. The eraser is 
held in the right hand and the board 
is rubbed in a downward motion so 
that the chalk dust falls into the ledge. 

It is desirable to place the left- 
handed child at the extreme left of a 
row of right-handed children. Such a 
placement at the board prevents the 
bumping of elbows. 

MANUSCRIPT WRITING 

Manuscript writing is based chiefly 
on circles, parts of circles, and vertical 
lines. Most of the strokes follow a 
downward direction. All this simpli- 
fies the process for the left-handed 
writer. Then, too, some of the ex- 
tremely awkward positions assumed in 
cursive style by many left-handed chil- 
dren can be avoided. 

The left-handed child using manu- 
script at his desk should sit comfort- 
ably with both feet resting on the 
floor. The back, shoulders, and head 
should be erect, with the body inclin- 
ing forward slightly from the hips. 
The arms need to be placed on the 
desk so that the elbows are slightly 
off the edge. See Illustration 3. 

It is important for the left-handed 
writer to learn the correct grip of the 
pencil. He should hold his pencil 
further up from the point than is usual 
for the right-handed child, prefer- 
ably one and one-half inches from 
the point. This is necessary for better 
visibility of the writing. A thin rubber 
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band wound around the pencil above 
the sharpened part will help the be- 
ginner to keep his fingers a proper dis- 
tance from the point. 

The pencil should be gripped lightly 
with the fingers loosely curved. The 
forefinger should be placed on top of 
the pencil or slightly to the left. The 
thumb should be placed on the pencil 
a little higher than the forefinger. 
The last three fingers are placed un- 
der the pencil. 

The paper may be placed vertically 
or slanted clockwise and the writer 
should do his writing within the left 
half of the desk surface. This is rec- 
ommended so that the writing hand 
will not be cramped and will not as- 
sume an awkward position. See Illus- 
trations 3 and 4. 

To keep the writing always visible, 
the right hand should shift the paper 
to the left often as the writing moves 
across the line. The paper is to be 
moved upward by the right hand as 
the writing progresses down the page. 
It is recommended that the downward 
strokes be jvertical, but if the child 
prefers a backward slant, he should be 
permitted /to use it. However, the 
slant that/is selected should be used 
consistently in order to make the writ- 
ing uniform. 

Certain manuscript letters are likely 
to be made incorrectly by the left- 
handed child unless he is given close 
supervision and additional practice 
when learning to write these forms. 
Letters which are symmetrical and 
those with counterclockwise circles 
and horizontal lines are frequently 
writfen wholly or partially with a sin- 
istral movement. The left-handed 
child needs special practice with the 
following letters to establish the cor- 
rect directional movement of the 


* strokes: 


AEFGHIJLMNOQTUVWXYZ 
adefoqtvwxyz 

The left-handed writer needs to be 
reminded often to begin vertical lines 
at the top and to move from left-to- 
right in forming circles. 

The child can practice troublesome 
letters by completing worksheets which 
give models and instructions for mak- 
ing them. He should refer to the mod- 
els continuously while he is making the 
letters. 


CURSIVE WRITING 


Writing in cursive style with the 
left hand can be very awkward. The 
left-handed writer who has not been 
taught to make the necessary adjust- 
ments frequently writes laboriously 
and illegibly. 

Some of the difficulties result from 
placing the paper and gripping the 
writing tool in imitation of the right- 
handed writer. The left-handed writer 
who slants his paper in a dextral 
manner must twist his hand and wrist 
in order to see what he is writing. 
Later, in using ink, the wrist and 
hand will assume a more extreme curve 
to avoid smearing the ink as the writ- 
ing hand progresses across the page. 

Sometimes the left-handed writer 
places his paper in an inverted posi- 
tion. He then learns to write upside 
down. The inefficiency of this method 
needs no comment. 

It is the responsibility of the teacher 
to teach the correct position of body 
and materials when cursive writing is 
introduced. Thus the formation of in- 
correct habits which are difficult to 
change can be avoided. 

Correct body position is necessary 
for efficiency in writing as well as for 
developing good postural habits. The 

(Continued on page 95 











“MILK AND GOOD HEALTH” 


New filmstrip in color 
35mm., 58 frames, $5 


The John Henry & Mary Louisa Buna 
BRYANT FOUNDATION 
737 North Edgemont Street 

Los Angeles 29, California 




















TEACH EASIER 
with MUSIC FLASH CARDS 


FOR TEACHERS*—the fundamentals of music 
on 6 x 9 inch cards. Sixty illustrations plus one 
3-foot piano keyboard (42 keys). Price $1.50 
FOR BEGINNERS*—same as Teachers but size 
2 x 3 inches. The 60 cards are divided into 9 
easy lessons with 117 questions and their an- 
swers on the back. Price $1.00 

FOR ADVANCED—teaches the student to 
name, write, and sight read the notes of the 
major, minor, 7th, dim., and aug., chords and 
their inversions (207 chords). Price $1.00 


Order from your dealer or write: 


DEK-A-MUSIC COMPANY 
1102 S. 31st Avenue, Dept. IN, Bellwood, Iilinois 
*Approved by the Chicago Board of Education 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 
is are Nicer'! 


Personal Photographic Christ- 
mas Greeting Cards from your 
own favorite negative with 
choice of appropriate  senti- 
ment. Send your negative and 
10c_ for sample card, 25 for 
$2.50. Circular LE. 

MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
474 Moen Bidg.. Lacrosse, Wis. 
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BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed ks. All subjects wel- 
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On BOOK PUBLISHER s 
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So They Want a Halloween 
Party! 
(Continued from page 91) 


Pass the Spook.—The older boys’ com- 
mittee produced the parts of a spook’s 
body. Everyone was blindfolded and 
sat in a circle on the floor, hands 
touching. In a dull monotone the 
parts were introduced, and passed 
around the circle. Squeals of excite- 
ment greeted each one. (Spine— 
spools threaded on a cord; lung—wet 
sponge; eyes—peeled grapes; hand— 
stuffed rubber glove; hair—strands 
from a horse’s tail; teeth—stones set 
in a clay “jaw.”) Then, as a climax, 
the children were taken, one at a time, 
and unmasked above “eyeballs floating 
in blood” (golf balls in a bowl of red 
dye). 
Cat’s Tail__Two huge paper silhou- 
ettes of cats, one orange and one black, 
were mounted on suitboxes. One-inch 
lengths of the tails were scattered about 
the room. Only one could be picked 
up at a time, and that had to be of 
one’s own team color. It was taken to 
the team leader, who pinned it to their 
cat’s growing tail. The longest tail at 
the whistle’s signal won a candy cat 
for each team member. 
Hide the Spook.—The “It” team hid 
the “Spook” (any small Halloween 
figure) while other teams waited in 
the hall. While the search was on, the 
“It” team sang a Halloween song loud- 
er or softer depending on distance 
from the Spook. Finder called out, 
“Spook’s Here” and that team won. 
This game gave the refreshment 
committee a chance to slip out and 
pour fruit punch into paper cups and 
arrange doughnuts on a tray. 
A Goblin in the Dell.—As a final alto- 
gether climax a circle was made and 
the youngest ones introduced their 


singing game “A Goblin in a Dell” 
to the tune of “A Farmer in the 
Dell.” On the wall they had mounted 
five Halloween designs to give us our 
cues: goblin, bat, ghost, owl, and witch. 

To discourage prolonged leavetak- 
ings, I stood by the door with a tray 
of candy apples that a mother had 
made for a take-home treat. 


REFLECTIONS 

The party was worth every minute 
of the work. For some, this after- 
school event was their only Halloween 
festivity. 

Skill in giving parties so that every- 
one has a happy feeling of release and 
of fellowship is part of every child’s 
social development. The whole tone 
of our school environment was im- 
proved. They all had a feeling of be- 
longing—it was their own party and 
each had a special part in it. The 
committees made each one feel his re- 
sponsibility, too. It was a good lab- 
oratory in social relationships. 

EDITORIAL NoTE: Mrs. Carl was teach- 
ing in a modern one-teacher rural school 
located four miles from Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka, when her pupils had the Halloween 
party she described. She is continuing 


her studies at the University of Nebras- 
ka this year. 


Welcome, Charlie Iron 
Horse 


(Continued from page 87) 


CHARLIE—Well, no. Plains Indians 
don’t live in tipis anymore. In the 
olden days when the tribe followed the 
buffalo, the people lived in tipis be- 
cause they could be easily knocked 
down and dragged on a travois to the 
next camp site. But today the Sioux 
live in permanent houses on the reserva- 
tions. Some are frame houses, but 


many are small log cabins—very much 
like those the pioneers built. 

pupiL 7—But what about the Indians 
who come from so far away? Or doesn’t 
the dance last very long? 

CHARLIE—Oh, yes! The dancing goes 
on for about three days. Some Indians, 
like my family, stay with their relatives. 
Others pitch tents very much like army 
tents. Some even come in trailers. 

puPit 8—Did you ever see a real 
tipi, Charlie? 

CHARLIE—Yes, I’ve seen a tipi at the 
Sun Dance. The Tribal Council head- 
quarters were in a beautiful white one. 
There was a big American flag flying 
above it. 

MISS GRAY—I’ll bet you know many 
songs and dances you could teach us, 
don’t you, Charlie? 

CHARLIE—Yes, I guess so. Maybe my 
father could help me. Oh, yes, and 
maybe he’d let me bring some of our 
things to show to the class. 

jyim—I have an idea, Miss Gray. 

MISS GRAY—Yes, Jim? 

j1m—Maybe Charlie could teach us 
some songs and dances and stories and 
maybe we could have a program and 
invite our parents. 

MIss GRAY—Why, I think that’s a 
splendid idea! Would you like to help 
us, Charlie? 

CHARLIE (beaming broadly )—Indeed 
I would, Miss Gray. 


SCENE 3 


(The original four boys are discuss- 
ing Charlie again while they are get- 
ting into costume for the program 
which has been worked out by the 
class under Charlie’s direction.) 

spop—My mom says— 

jim (interrupting)—We know, Bob. 
You're not allowed to play with Charlie 
because he’s an Indian. 

poB—You didn’t give me a chance to 
finish. My mom says we’re pretty lucky 


to have a kid like Charlie in our class. 
She says she wishes her social studies 
classes had been so interesting when 
she went to school. 

FRANK—‘“When she went to school.” 
My dad says you never get too old to 
learn. Mr. Iron Horse works in Dad’s 
office, and last week Dad invited him 
to give a talk at the Men’s Civic Club. 
Dad said he gave a very interesting 
talk. 

jim—Mrs. Iron Horse is going to 
teach my aunt’s missionary group how 
to do beadwork. 

TED—I’ll bet the war bonnets that 
Charlie’s big brother is teaching our 

(Continued on page 94) 
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HERE’S THE BOOK YOU'VE BEEN WAITING FOR 


how to make @OOd tape 


recordings 


TT completely new handbook of tape record- 
ing contains up-to-the-minute information of 
interest and real practical value to every tape 
recordist. Profusely illustrated with photographs, 
charts and diagrams prepared especially for this 


book, it contains 150 pages of valuable informa- 


tion on all phases of modern tape recording. The 
author, Mr. C. J. LeBel, is one of the country’s 


foremost authorities on sound recording. 


“How to Make Good Tape Recordings” can be 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 MADISON AVE., 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


In Hollywood: 1006 N. Fairfax Ave. @ in Chicago: 6571 N. Olmsted Ave. 


read and easily understood from cover to cover 
by even the most inexperienced of home record- 
ists. Yet it contains such a wealth of practical 
information that it will be a valuable aid to pro- 
fessional tape recordists as well, 


Available in deluxe cloth-bound edition at 
$2.50, or economy paper-bound edition at $1.50. 
Get a copy from your Audiotape distributor or 


send check or money order direct to Audio 





Enclosed is 


paper-bound copies at $1.50 each 


Devices, Inc., with the coupon below. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES 


Designed especially for kindergarten and 
primary grades, these delightful charts are 
ideal for bulletin-board or table display. 
The rhymes are printed in large type, similar 
to manuscript writing, for easy reading 
by the children. They will make excellent 
reading experiences. Each set contains 

20 pictures illustrating well-known nursery 
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Welcome, Charlie Iron 
Horse 


(Continued from page 93) 


scout troop to make are going to be 
the best in the whole United States. 

MISS GRAY (enters)—Boys, I think 
it’s time for our program to begin. Are 
you ready? 

poys—We’re ready, Miss Gray. 

pop—Miss Gray, my mom says she 
bets this will be the best program this 
school ever gave. She says we're pretty 
fortunate to have a real Indian boy in 
our school. 

MISS GRAY—I’m sure your mother is 
absolutely right, Bob. And wouldn’t 
it be fun if a little Cuban boy would 
move to our town from Havana? Or 
a little Mexican boy from Tijuana? 

Bos (doubtfully) —Well, I don’t know 
about that. I guess my mom wouldn't 
allow me to play with foreigners. 

MISS GRAY (smiling )—Why don’t you 
ask her tonight after she watches our 
fine Indian program? 

eee 


The play may end here or a fourth 
scene may be added which will be the 
“program.” This may include songs, 
dances, and legend or hero tales. 

There are a number of Indian 
dances which are nicely illustrated 
and described in The Golden Book of 
Indian Crafts and Lore, by W. Ben 
Hunt (Simon and Schuster, Inc., New 
York 20, N.Y.; $2.50). 

Another good reference is Book 
of Indian Crafts and Costumes, by 
Bernard S. Mason (A. S. Barnes & 
Co., New York 16, N.Y.; $5.00). 

As for legends, there are a number 
in The Indian Speaks, by Barbeau 
and Melvin (Caxton Printers, Ltd., 
Caldwell, Idaho; $3.00). 

Haskell Institute at Lawrence, Kan- 
sas (that’s an Indian trade school) 
prints some clever little books by 
Ann Clark that the children find de- 
lightful. They are paper-bound books 
written in Sioux and in English. Avail- 
able titles are: Singing Sioux Cowboy, 
Little Hen of Wahpeton, and Bringer 
of the Mystery Dog. (Price $.50 each. 
In ordering, make checks payable to 
the Treasurer of the United States.) 

Books which will provide back- 
ground information for the teacher 
are: Crazy Horse, by Mari Sandoz 
(Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York 
22, N.Y.; $3.50). Land of the Dacotahs, 





by Bruce Nelson (University of Min- 
nesota Press, Minneapolis 14, Minn.; 
$3.75). Cheyenne Autumn, by Mari 
Sandoz (McGraw-Hill Book Co., New 
York 36, N.Y.; $4.50). History of the 
Dakota or Sioux Indians, by Doane 
Robinson (Ross & Haines, Inc., Minne- 
apolis 15, Minnesota; $8.75). 

Suggested audio-visual aids are: 

Meet the Sioux Indian, 11 min., 
sound, color film (Assoc. Film Artists) 
distributed by Audio-Visual Center, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 

The Plains Indians, full-color film- 
strip, one of “Story of the American 
Indian” series (Eye Gate House, Inc., 
2716 41st Ave., Long Island City 1, 
N.Y.). 


“Our Wonderful World” 
(Continued from page 76) 


in most cases self-explanatory. In 
many of the how-to-do-it articles, 
drawings or photographs show each 
step of the process. Pictures are in- 
cluded wherever they will tell the 
story better than words. 

The binding is tough and sturdy for 
school use. The books are printed on 
good paper, and certain pages which 
may receive especially hard use are 
of plasticized paper. 

In school practice, teachers may find 
that the organization of the material 
takes away from the reader the need 
to make his own fact groupings, a 
process which is an important phase 
of research training. On the other 
hand, the systematic arrangement may 
be beneficial in showing how facts 
should be grouped for drawing sound 
conclusions. 

Unquestionably, this set will give 
you well written reference material to 
stimulate reading in the basic social 
living areas, as well as browsing and 
motivational reading in all phases of 
learning. 

As an educational tool, it has yet 
to be proved through classroom use, 
but the fresh invigorating approach 
employed by the editors and publish- 
ers has resulted in a challenging set 
well worth every school’s consider- 
ation. BR. 5. 

Our Wonderful World, 18 volumes, 
8500 pages. School and Library Edition 
bound in gray buckram, $160.00 less 26 
per cent school and library discount. 


Distributed by Spencer Press, Inc., 179 
N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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Helping the Left-handed Writer 
(Continued from page 92) 


writer should assume a comfortable 
position—feet resting firmly on the 
floor, body from hip to head held erect 
and inclined slightly forward, shoul- 
ders kept at the same level, and fore- 
arms placed on the desk with elbows 
barely off the edge. The right hand, 
resting on the right edge of the paper, 
holds it in place. 

The left-handed writer should slant 
his paper in the direction opposite to 
that used by the right-handed writer. 
The lower edge of the paper should be 
at right angles with the writing arm. 
The degree of the slant depends upon 
the size of the writer. A child with 
a shorter trunk may need to slant his 
paper to a greater degree for better 
visibility of the writing. The upper 
right corner of the paper needs to be 
in line with the midline of the body. 
See Illustration 4. 

The writing tool should be held 
about one or one and one-half inches 
from the point. The forefinger rests 
on top of the tool and the thumb is 
placed on the side in a slightly higher 
position than the forefinger. The writ- 
ing tool rests against the large joint 
of the forefinger and the end of the 
tool points slightly left of the shoulder. 

The hand, loosely rounded, rests on 
the ends of the last two fingers. The 
hand is held below the base line so that 
it will not obstruct the vision or smear 
the lower loops when ink is used. The 
hand position can be assumed if the 
paper placement and grip of the writ- 
ing tool are correct. 

The left-handed writer should de- 
velop an easy, free-sliding movement 
of the hand and arm across the paper. 
Large writing and a loose grip of the 
writing tool should aid in producing 
the movement. 


SLANT 


The left-handed writer should adopt 
the slant that is easiest for him. When 
the left-handed beginner learns to write 
a few words on the board, he will indi- 
cate his preference. In the case of an 
older child, the preferred slant can be 
determined by observing his written 
work and by noting the slant used on 
the last sheet of several pages of writ- 
ing done at one sitting. The writer 
tends to revert to his natural slant as 
he tires from writing for a period of 
time. 

The slant adopted should be the one 
used continuously. If the preferred 
slant is vertical or backhand, the child 
should be provided with an alphanet 
model to match it. Then he can refer 
to his special sample instead of using 
the conventional one available to the 
others in the class. 

The left-handed writer preferring a 
forward slant should pull his writing 
tool toward the lower left corner of 
the desk. This makes the downward 
strokes parallel to a diagonal drawn 
from the top right corner to the bot- 
tom left corner of the paper. 

This use of the vertical slant re- 
quires that the left-handed writer pull 
the writing tool toward the left side of 
the body. Now he makes the down- 
ward strokes parallel to the sides of 
the paper. 

To produce the backward slant, the 
left-handed writer pulls the writing 
tool toward the body when making the 
downward strokes. 

Letters tend to be more rounded 
when a vertical slant is used. It may 
be necessary to give special considera- 
tion to the letters O, 7, F, and H, to 
prevent the use of sinistral strokes. 
Since the upward strokes are harder 
for the left-handed writer, they may 
be eliminated on the letters a, c, d, g, 
o, and q, when they begin a word. 


TOOLS 


Any ordinary pencil may be used 
by the left-handed writer but one with 
soft lead is preferable because it will 
need less pressure and be less tiring 
for the writer. 

Fine, stiff pen points used for ink 
writing dig into the paper when the 
writer uses a vertical slant. Therefore, 
a pen with a rounded nib is recom- 
mended for smooth writing. The left- 
handed child finds a blunt-pointed pen 
will move easily in making both the 
push and pull strokes. 


CORRECTIONAL HELPS 


The left-handed writer who has had 
preschool experience with writing and 
who was not supervised during his pre- 
liminary period may learn to write in 
a reversed direction. Mirror writing, 
so-called because the writing is legible 
when viewed in a mirror, is done by 
the young left-handed writer who imi- 
tates a right-handed person writing 
with an outward movement away from 
the center of the body. Having a 
strong motor perception but a weak 
visual perception, typical for his age, 
he fails to realize that his writing is 
not conventional. Requiring the writer 
to read what he has written will aid 
him in realizing that his writing is not 
correct. 

The correction of mirror writing in- 
volves the strengthening of the visual 
control of writing and the orientation 
to the correct dextral sequence. The 
mirror writer should be required to 
write only from copy, with his writing 
done direcily beneath the copy. There 
should be no writing from memory 
until the correct response has been 
habituated. 

At first, it may prove helpful in 
teaching the conventional form to 
guide the child’s hand. This estab- 
lishes the correct motor response. The 
mirror writer may also profit from 
tracing words during the beginning 
lessons. He should practice by begin- 
ning always at the left edge of the 
board or paper. Devices, such as a 
mark on the left side of the board or 
paper, should be employed to indicate 
where to start the writing. 

If the child reverses a certain letter, 
the letter should be practiced in isola- 
tion until the eye learns the correct 
form and the hand makes the proper 
movement. Close supervision of the 
left-handed writer at the beginning of 
his writing experiences is necessary in 
order to avoid establishing incorrect 
writing habits. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


A slanting desk top is better for the 
left-handed child because it permits 
him to see over his hand more easily. 

When one-armed chairs are used, 
the left-handed writer should be pro- 
vided with a left-armed chair. If the 
left-armed chair is not available. a 
right-armed chair placed on the left 
side of the left-handed writer’s chair 
may be substituted. 

Movable chairs, desks, or tables are 
suitable because they can be arranged 
to fit the particular needs of the left- 
handed writer.: Movable furniture may 
be turned around to face the rear 
of the room. This provides the correct 
lighting and thereby eliminates shad- 
ows on the paper. 

If tables are used in the classroom, 
the left-handed writer should be seat- 
ed near a corner so that he can avoid 
elbow bumping with his right-handed 
neighbors. It is a good idea to seat 
the left-handed children together so 
that they can imitate one another 
rather than right-handed writers. 
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Henri of Haiti 
(Continued from page 15) 


Although Old Pierre’s tales are most- 
ly of the past, one of them gave Henri 
a good idea for the present. That hap- 
pened the day that he became a mem- 
ber of the 4-C Club, which is like the 
4-H Club in the United States. But 
in French, the language that Henri 
speaks, the words head, heart, hands, 
and health become corveau, coeur, co- 
opération, and corps. Henri told Old 
Pierre about the club. 

“We must prepare the land and 
grow our crops and do all the work,” 
Henri said. 

Old Pierre nodded and added a dab 
of clay to the nose he was shaping. 

“We can sell our vegetables and get 
many gourdes,’ Henri added. Old 
Pierre nodded and kept on with his 
work. At last the figure was finished. 
He set it aside and lit his pipe. 

“So you are going to be a farmer,” 
he said. “What will you plant?” 

“Tomatoes and peas and corn and 
beans and cabbage. Maybe peppers 
too. But first I must pull the tough 
grass and pick up all the stones.” 

“Farming is hard work,” Old Pierre 
agreed. The two friends sat in silence 
a few minutes. Old Pierre puffed his 
pipe and Henri watched the cloud of 
smoke trail into the air until it became 
a thin gray thread. 

Henri looked up at Old Pierre. 
“Did you ever farm?” he asked. 

Old Pierre smiled. “Only a few hours 
now and then when I went to a com- 
bite.” A combite, he explained, was 
really nothing more than neighbors 
helping each other do their work. One 
farmer invited half a dozen friends to 
help clear his field, or do any other 
work that needed to be done. Another 
day, he helped those who had helped 
him, and so on around, until each had 
helped the other. 

Old Pierre sat and puffed on his 
pipe. He seemed to be far away from 
the bench under the tamarind tree. 
Then he told about combites in the 
olden days. As he talked, Henri saw 
it all happening. Early in the morn- 
ing a man blew a conch shell to call 
the men to work. Soon people heard 
the dum, dum, dum of the drummer 
coming to lead the workers. Behind 
him were men with hoes and ma- 
chettes, long knives for chopping weeds 


or cane. Hurrying after the men were 
their wives carrying kettles and food. 

When everyone had come, the drum- 
mer started down the field. The men 
followed. Hoes and knives flashed in 
the sunshine in time with the drum- 
beats. A man began to sing, and the 
others joined in. Sometimes the song 
leader made up songs to tell news and 
gossip of the village. Sometimes there 
were verses composed to tease some 
worker. But always the work went 
quickly as the men sang and laughed 
together. 

While the men worked in the field, 
the women were busy preparing food 
for the feast they would have when the 
work was done. Each one tried hard 
to make her food the best to be had. 
Carefully each guarded the secret of 
how the dish was made. What deli- 
cious smells greeted the men when they 
came from the field! 

Henri tugged Old Pierre’s sleeve. 
“Could I ask boys from the 4-C Club 
to a combite to help me?” 

Old Pierre lit his pipe and turned 
to Henri. “No reason why not. Seems 
to me young farmers can have com- 
bites as well as their fathers.” He puffed 
on his pipe; then chuckled. “Any of 
you got wives to cook for you?” 

Henri laughed. “No, but we have 
mothers that cook. I think Pll go and 
see.” He said good-by and hurried 
home. Like Old Pierre, Henri’s moth- 
er thought a combite was a good 
idea. And for the rest of the after- 
noon, Henri went to see boys of the 
4-C Club. 

Early the next morning, people in 
the little village heard the sound of 
a conch shell. A little later they heard 
the dum, dum, dum of a drum. Back 
of the drummer marched five young 
farmers with hoes, and following them 
were five mothers with kettles and 
food. The line moved down the 
crooked street that winds this way and 
that, and leads to the pink house in 
which Henri lives. Villagers smiled 
and said, “Oh, yes, today is the day 
of the 4-C combite.” 

EDITORIAL NOTE: More information 
about the Latin American countries in 
this series can be obtained by address- 
ing questions to: Miss Delia Goetz, THE 


InstTrucToR, Dansville, N.Y. Enclose a 
stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Courtesy, ICA 





Haitian boys, wearing their 4-C Club uniforms, march through the village. 
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MABEL ROSE 


Teacher, Grades 7 and 8, 
Foreign School, 
Chuquicamata, Chile 


AttHoucH our school is a small 
“united nations” in itself, it 
had been my experience that when- 
ever the United Nations was men- 
tioned for study, it did not inspire 
interest. Even current events had 
little appeal because our up-to-date 
radio or newspaper news was in 
Spanish. Except for air-speeded 
magazines and papers from the 
U.S., our English news was four to 
six weeks old when we received it. 

My pupils were from American, 
English, Canadian, Russian, Bel- 
gian, and mixed Chilean families 
where English was stressed, and 
neither the children nor their par- 
ents listened to or spoke much 
Spanish. 

One vacation I mulled over the 
problem and had the idea of organ- 
izing the seventh and eighth grades 
into a classroom united nations. 

When school re-opened, I dis- 
cussed our aims for learning with 
the group. These included having 





an enjoyable time together. Our 
varied nationalities suggested to the 
children that we were like a minia- 
ture United Nations. Then they 
began to think in terms of learning 
about the nationalities they repre- 
sented. 


Procedure 


We studied the history and gen- 
eral setup of the United Nations. 
From a list of the countries, each 
child chose two (because we were 
a small group). Cardboard name 
plates and paper flags appeared on 
the delegates’ desks each Friday 
morning when we held our General 
Assembly sessions. On that day, 
several pupils made reports on their 
countries based on research in the 
histories, geographies, encyclope- 
dias, readers, magazines, and teach- 
ers files. During the year, every 





” UNITED NATIONS 


time a pupil heard the name of a 
UN country and especially his own, 
interest was aroused to find out 
more about it. 

Most of our art projects cen- 
tered on the UN theme. One pop- 
ular item was a face made from a 
200-watt burned-out light bulb set 
in plaster of Paris and coated with 
papier-maché and more plaster. 
Features and hair were painted on, 
scraps of cloth draped the bust, and 
a paper hat further identified the 
country. 

Probably few adults in the com- 
munity were as well informed about 
world affairs as these children by 
the end of the school year. Most 
pupils could name and _ identify 
world leaders from the principal 
countries, and they had ready in- 
formation about the person, the 
country’s products, homes, living 


standards, geography, history, and | 


problems. 


Calmination 


Our concluding project was a 
combined exhibit and playlet pre- 
sented on United Nations Day. Be- 
cause our school year runs from 
March to December, October 24 
came late enough to give us time 
to be well prepared. 

“Invasion from the Stratosphere” 
was taken from United Nations 
Plays and Programs by Aileen 
Fisher and Olive Rabe (Plays, Inc., 
Boston). 

We had lots of community co- 
operation in making space suits. 
Tops from 5-gallon pickle cans 
were cut off, and the edges pound- 
ed down. Men at the mine machin- 
ery shop cut holes for faces, welded 
two empty flexible air tubes to two 
oxygen tanks (previously long as- 
paragus or tennis ball cans) at the 
back. Coiled wire springs welded 
to the pickle cans formed antennae. 
Half of a truck oil filter adorned 
the Prince’s helmet. Helmets were 
painted gray, antennae black, oxy- 
gen tanks a celestial blue, and the 
air tubes left a natural metal. 

Each child wore blue jeans, black 
shoes, a white shirt and a flour sack 
with blue zigzags painted across the 
front, draped cowl fashion over the 
white shirt. Red and yellow sashes 
and white cords (dynamite fuses 
before washing and bleaching) tied 
the paraphernalia in place. Bor- 
rowed miner’s goggles and gloves 
completed the costumes. 

Atomic weapons and rocket-ship 
machinery inspired ingenuity, and 
formed our scenery and props. 

Our first presentation was well 
attended, and we were asked to re- 
peat it for graduation. The next 
day space suits and helmets were 
stored away, and report cards and 
UN busts were taken home for fur- 
ther approval. 
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Visual Aids for the Teaching Profession 


CRAM GRADED PROGRAM 


Edited to fit the student’s growth and un- 
derstanding at various grade levels. 

@ Sets up a carefully planned buying 
program. Saves money for your school. 
® Markable-Kleenable surface on globes 
and maps, an exclusive Cram develop- 
ment. Mark-on, rub-off. Easy to clean. 


@ Progressive educators throughout Amer- 
ica are praising Cram's graded teaching 
plan because it supplies a logical supple- 
ment to the graded courses advanced by 
the text-books now being used in our 
schools. 


® Effective teaching aids for all grades. 


THE GEORGE F..CRAM CO. INC. 


730 E. Washington St 











Indianapolis 7, Ind 

(C0 YES, | want to know more about Cram's Graded Program. 
Send Cat. 88-B. 

(1 Have Cram Mon call and make a FREE survey of our 
Teaching Aids. 

Name 

Name of School 

Street 

City State 


PICTO-WORD FLASH CARDS 


for your vocabulary building and reading-readiness program. 
Set 1! 60 drawings with identifying words from the first five hundred 
of the Gates Reading List. 
Set 11 60 drawings with identifying words from the second five hun- 
dred of the Gates Reading List. 


Learning will be fun with these new PICTO-WORD FLASH CARDS .. . 
and you'll like their simplicity, their many uses in your vocabulary 
building program. On one side of these cards you'll find large, clear, 
appealing line drawings of familiar animals and objects. These may be 
Each Set $1.50 used for recognition games. On the reverse side of the picture is the 

name of the animal or object. These words can be used like any vocabu- 
lary flash cards. Printed on sturdy white board, the cards are packed in a durable envelope. 
Suggestions for the teacher are included. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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The activities outlined below were part of a 
unit on The Weather prepared by June 
Crowell, Alyse Hessoun, Mary Nowacek, Helen 
Rieth, and Donald Tompkins while attending 


AIR and 








Marian Wozencraft’s evening class in “Methods ‘ROOM 
of Teaching Content Subjects” at Fenn College, HB Book 

Cleveland, Ohio. In this practice laboratory, To . 
they were preparing for teaching careers by ae 


doing committee work on a cooperative enter- KEN, BL 





prise just as their pupils will later. 














M** striking beauties of nature are the re- 
sult of air and weather conditions—a 
cloud, frost on the window, a sunset, a rainbow, 
or the rhythm of grain rippled by the breeze. 
Consciously or not, almost everyone becomes a 
weather forecaster, and often at an early age. 
The following activities are intended to help 
fifth- and sixth-graders become weather-wise by 
learning basic scientific facts through simple 
experiments. 


Air and Its Importance 


1. Do you need air to breathe? Hold your 
breath as long as possible. What happens? How 
do you feel? 


A SCIENCE STUDY 
FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


hot-air furnaces, air currents around a bonfire, 
warm air currents around a stove, or radiating 
from a hot pavement. 

3. Open a window a little bit at both top and 
bottom on a cold day. Show by means of thin 
paper streamers that the air is going out at the 
top, and entering at the bottom, of the window. 

4. Make charts showing winds in high- and 
low-pressure areas. 

5. Make a weather vane, and let children 
see how it tells the direction from which the 
wind is blowing. 

6. For a class project, make an anemometer 
to record the speed of wind. 

7. Make a graphic chart showing the effect 
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2. Does air take up space? Push an empty of various wind speeds. 
glass down into a pan of water. Does the water 8. Keep a record of the wind directions for 
go up into the glass? two weeks. From which direction does it usual- eder by Shi 
3. Is there air in the soil? Puta lump of soil __ly blow? fi BASHFUL 
into a vessel of water. What do you see? 9. Display pictures of wind action during cy- _ 
4. Remember how the earth or sidewalk felt clone, anticyclone, and tornado. Discuss the be around, | 
warm on your feet last summer when you walked characteristics of each. bears start | 
barefoot? Touch objects that have been lying prea we 
in the sun, in the shade, or where it is cold. No- Why Our Weather Changes T INDIA 
tice how the air near these same objects is hot, 1. Have class bring in pictures illustrating bee 


cool, or cold. 

5. Notice how warm the air is in a closed au- 
tomobile left standing in the sun. When air is 
heated, it expands; when cooled, it contracts. 

6. Slip the mouth of a balloon over the neck 


various kinds of weather. 

2. Display chart showing the movements of 
air around the earth, and discuss what causes 
the air to be either cold or warm. 

3. Place thermometers near the ceiling, in 
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of a bottle and tie it tightly. Heat the bottle, | one corner of the room, and near the floor. T DOG I 
thus expanding the air and enlarging the bal- Take readings and discuss the temperatures re- lag 
. nown di 
loon. Allow the bottle to cool. Observe that as corded. Be sure to keep the thermometer in y, interesti: 
the air cools the balloon resumes its former limp one place for at least 2 minutes. Why? 7 
shape. Thus cold air is shown to be heavier or 4. Let the children discuss where they spent Raather 
denser than warm air. their vacations last summer. Those who were the little 
7. Blow up a balloon and tie it securely. Put near the lakes or large bodies of water can tell aus his 
it in the warm sunlight, or near heat. The air if the breeze blowing in from the water felt nes cas 
in the balloon may expand so much that it cool. This will help to illustrate that water Big colo 
causes the balloon to burst. evaporating in the air lowers the temperature teresting 
8. Place milkweed or dandelion seeds on a ___ of the air. and a 
thin paper on a radiator or hot-air register. 5. Discuss the reasons why land near large GINGH, 
Notice how the object is carried upward by the __ bodies of water often has less snowfall early in _ 
rising warm air. the winter than areas farther inland. Land Mustrati 
9. Check the temperature in the classroom, cools faster than water. these favor 
and in the living room at home—on the floor, at 6. Draw sketches or find pictures illustrating R'S BL 
eye level, near the ceiling. Where is it warm- these words used to describe weather: clear, Caesar | 
est? Why? warm, gentle winds, rain, clouds, cool, fair, hot, but Brid 
° . ° ° Win a pri; 
10. Air pressure becomes a real thing when strong winds, mild, showers, partly cloudy, 

you have to pull hard to overcome it. Push a snow, cold, fog, frost, sleet, hail. tei 
suction cup (plunger) against the blackboard, 7. Make a list of common sayings people use ple ery 
and then try to remove it. Does it take a little | when attempting to predict the weather. Presented 
or a lot of effort? Where are suction cups used? 8. Test the accuracy of a superstition such as t clear 
11. Construct a simple barometer to help “If you gaze at the full moon you will be moon- T WILD! 
understand “high” and “low” pressure. struck.” Do you really feel any effects from it? en 
, 9. Collect a list of superstitions from school et 

Air Currents and Wind research or parents. Try to determine which are ted States 

1, Experiment with a convection box to dem- based on fact and which are not. How did su- NIGHT 
onstrate the concept of air currents. perstitions of this kind originate? Are they also Clement 
2. Discuss as many examples of convection common to people who live in other parts of the cemenie v 
currents as the children can think of, such as— world, outside the U.S.? (Continued on page 106) oad 
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8 Books LIBRARY BOUND 


ith Picture-in-Buckram covers 


KEN, BLYNKEN, and NOD 
and THE SUGAR-PLUM TREE 
Eugene Field These classic 
of childhood are beauti- $2 


y illustrated in color. 


cow IN THE HOUSE Amusing 
folk tale Mabel Watts When 
his wife complains that she has 
room, the farmer takes $ 
animals into the house. 240 


IS THE ENGINE Esther Meeks 
A train book, a counting book, 
astory book—all in one! oy J 
tures in rich full color. 


Y AND STEVIE on a Corn Belt 
Farm Joan Liffring Summer 
work and play on an Iowa 
. Good story about two real 
ys, Beautiful photographs. $280 










































NDER THE GANDER AND 
SPUNKEY THE DONKEY 
David and Sharon Stearns 
0 books in one—and _ two 
ming stories—beautifully $2 
trated. 


W WHITE and THE SEVEN 
DWARFS he famous classic, 
beautifully illustrated $2 
color by Sharon Stearns. 


BASHFUL BEAR Earle Goode- 
now The little bear is bashful 
because he is the smallest 
around. When he learns that 
bears start as small bears, $ 

ings begin to happen. 240 


T INDIAN IS IT? = Pistorius 
A beginner’s book about the 
many tribes of Indians, $2 

strated in full color. 


T HORSE IS IT? Pistorius 
Dramatic full color pictures 
of different breeds with $2 
resting facts on them. 


TDOG ITIS? Anna Pistorius 
Forty-nine of America’s best- 
known dogs in full color. $2 
y, interesting text. 


HEE AND KEEKO Thorson 
Another story about Kecko, 
the little Indian boy, in which 
rescues his animal friends. 52 


MAN CASEY Esther K. Meeks 
Big colored pictures and in- 
teresting story of a heroic $2 
and a fireboat. 


GINGHAM DOG and THE 
CALICO CAT and THE DINKY 
BIRD Eugene Field Soft col- 
illustrations add beauty $2 
these favorites of childhood. 


R'S BLUE RIBBON Willis 
Caesar is not a show horse, 
but Bridget is sure he $240 


win a prize at the fair. 


T BUTTERFLY IS IT? Pistorius 
In colorful pictures and sim- 
Ple text, fifty-three butterflies 
Presented. The life cycle $2 


de clear, 


T WILDFLOWER IS IT? Anna 
Pistorius Beautiful pictures 
and brief text describing fa- 
wildflowers of the $ 

led States, 2 


NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
pment Moore The famous 
Classic with charming il- 

Mations by Esther Friend. °2 


FFOUR RIDERS Charlotte Krum 
Delightful, rhythmic _ story, 


with folk-tale flavor. $240 


tly Pictures in color. 





ROOM LIBRARY for Grades K-1-2-3 >\ 


$387° (postage added) 














Ray and Stevie 


on 8 form Belt Farm 












Chee-Chee , 
and Keeko 




















FOLLETT ROOM LIBRARIES Encourage Better Reading 30% pee seca 


SELECTED TOP AUTHORS... . finest supplementary reading for all grades and a “change of pace” 
your children need. Voluntary reading is encouraged by beautiful color illustrations and fine 
printing. Order complete Room Libraries or individual books with coupon below. 

LIBRARY BOUND, Last 5 Times Longer! 
BUCKRAM or similar cloth, waterproofed. Side- 


sewn or over-sewn. Drill joints visible. Outlasts pages. Stays bright, fascinating. 


ROOM LIBRARY for Grades 4-5-6 
$35°° (postage added) 


13 Books LIBRARY BOUND 


with Picture-in-Buckram covers 


THE FIRST LAKE DWELLERS 
19 Osborne Arvi finds a way to 

build a raft house on the lake, 
safe from enemies. Exciting $280 
story of prehistoric times. 


WON KIM'S OX Philip Eisenberg 
20 When the ox won’t obey any- 

one but ten-year-old Won, an 
exciting trip begins for Won $280 
and his father. Korea today. 


THE FIRST PUPPY Chester Osborne 
21 Exciting story of the taming 

of a wolf cub. A young war- 
rior, Great Bear, teaches it to find 
game and be a faithful $980 
friend. 


ERIK'S CHRISTMAS CAMERA 

2 Seymour Fun and fishing and 
photography give zest to this 

appealing story of every- $280 

day life in Sweden. 

CUTHBERT Blanche Dearborn 

23 Old Tammas’s ad for a butler 
is answered by capable Cuth- 

bert, a dog of decision. A $980 

delightful whimsical story. 


SHORTY AT SHORTSTOP 3 Jackson 
24 A lively story of junior high 

and baseball. Good sports and 
good human relations, 80 


BIG-ENOUGH BOAT Dorothy 
5 Phillips Tommy learns a dory 

can do some jobs better than 
any other boat. Easy story, $240 
full of action. 


SUN DANCE Spies An old lion and 
2% = all black skunk play im- 

portant parts as Sun Dance 
faces a hard decision. Un- $280 


usual story of Indian life. 


BUZZY PLAYS MIDGET LEAGUE 

27 FOOTBALL Caary Jackson 
Buzzy learns the game, and 

his dog becomes mascot. 

Easy text. $240 


MORE-ALL-OF-KIND FAMILY Sid- 
2g 7 Taylor The five girls of 
the beloved Follett Award 
winner, All-of-a-Kind Family, $316 
in another delightful story. 
DAVID'S FISHING SUMMER Mabel 
29 Montgomery David finds ad- 
venture in a wonderful sum- 
mer on the South Carolina $280 


coast. 


LITTLE WU and THE WATERMEL- 
30 ONS Beatrice Liu Simple, 
charming tale of how Little 
Wu’s family became landowners— 
and little Wu helped. $280 
Follett Award book. 
The CHRISTMAS DONKEY Seymour 
31 Michel earns money to buy 
a donkey for Grand’maman 
for Christmas. Warm and appeal- 
ing story of southern France. $280 


FOLLETT 


LIBRARY BOOK CO. 


1018 W. WASHINGTON BLYD., CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Any book returnable 
at our expense. 


Please ship individual books circled below: 
(Postage will be charged) 


123 4 5 6 7 8 ¥ 10 14 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 


$ _........ enclosed. 


School 


Address - 


Full Color Picture-in-Buckram Cover 
More reading. Rich colors right in the cloth cover. 








Send me SETS, marked below: (Postage will be add- 
ed.) (Library Bound & Picture-in-Buckram Covers) 


....3 Room Libraries $1050 


4-5-6 (13 books at) 35-96 


In arriving at these net prices, a discount of 30% TOTAL 
has been deducted. No further discounts. ORDER 


[] Charge our account. 


__Person Authorized to Order 













in arriving at these 
GET YOUR 


LIBRARY NOW 


Now is the time to start a fine outside reading progra 
Study carefully the savings in “Library Bound”. If your 
budget is now low, indicate future payment. 


BOOKCASE FREE with full ¢ 


ROOM LIBRARY for Grades 7-8-9 
10 Books LIBRARY BOUND FE cost call 


with Picture-in-Buckram covers 








TORNADO JONES Trella Dick 
32 Lively, appealing story of two 

boys’ friendship. Fine charac- 
ters, exciting adventures. $31 6 
Follett Award Winner. 


THE O'DONNELLS Peggy Sullivan 
33 Girls will love this story of an 

Irish policeman and his $3 
five daughters. 


FIRE CANOE Elsa Falk Sixteen- 
34 «year old Hank gets a man’s 

job on a Mississippi $3 
steamboat. 


TORNADO'S BIG YEAR Trella Dick 
35 A new house, new friends and 

new adventures for Tornado 
Jones when he and Gram $316 
move to Wheatly. 


MOUNTAIN BOBCAT James John- 

36 son Exciting picture of south- 
- ern Appalachians and the 

wild creatures that hunt 

there and are hunted. *280 


PAGE BOY FOR KING ARTHUR 
37 Stone Fascinating story of life 

at King Arthur’s court, $316 
as seen by a peasant boy. 


MR, JUSTICE HOLMES Clara In- 
3g sram Judson The life of one 

of our greatest judges from 
boyhood to his long service $360 
as a Supreme Court Justice. 


ROBIN HOOD'S ARROW Eugenia 

39 Stone New collection of lively 

on _—— inspired by the Robin ne 
ood legend. Wonderful for $ ; 

the story hour. 316 M ILD ] ve 


FORGE FOR HEROES Hungerford 

Gripping story. A boy be- «! 
40 comes a man at Valley $280 Ei 
Forge. of 
WILD DOG Jane Rietveld When 
4\ his beloved Husky began kill- 

ing farmers’ chickens, $280 
Jerry had a real problem. 








Fine Bookcase FREE 
with 41-Book Orders 


FOLLETT has again obtained 
this handsome, solidly built 
bookcase, by one of America’s 
leading furniture makers. 
Beautifully finished in 

Walnut. Holds 50 large 


books. Sold separately 
if desired, at only $419°° & 








(41 Books & Bookcase) 


_K-1-2-3 (18 books at) 38.40 


7-8-9 (10 books at) ~=—- 30-64 
.3-shelf Bookcases at 19.50 


| want to pay on... . (date) 








State 





FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items fer You 
are not acceptable.) Send 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





Coupons on pages 94, 96, 100, 
104, 106, 108, 110, 112. 





COAL, A GENERAL SURVEY. A 20-page, 42-column colorfully illustrated article, reprinted 
from the World Book Encyclopedia. One copy only to each teacher. 





Ins. 160 

TTT UT eT TUTT LET ELIT ILET LTTE TTT GIOES ccscccsecess 

Street or R.D. ..... PTTTTTTITITITIT LITLE T TTT TTT TTT TTT Tite No. Pupils ..... 
GI cewoccee psbbeUh hg dbes 66566s0600050006000006s000eesoe—0 eee BURRS x dincnnas 10-56 








PARENTS’ MAGAZINE, Group Service Bureau. Please send me ples and inf tion 
about your helps for parent-teacher groups. [] | am also interested in your School Plan 
for your magazines of good reading for youngsters in primary and elementary grades. 





Ins. 470 
Ac. kcnene bOG00 66600 666660 6056000060008000000000008008 No. Group Members ...........- 
i hos bsp ete 846600654060 000 666060040.050000566000 600 00ses sagecessedetendocere 
DE SURERDSS SOS EC CCShds coe ceccescceenecoceoeeoeesccecoesse Zone ....+++ Bate cccccccce 10-56 





BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY. Please send your latest Teacher's Buying Guide which illus- 
trates and describes over 3500 teaching helps. 





Ins. 35 

jasbeouere DREbbneeksSeGineeshsinbbeedtheschcsoccecsecesacondcesiess: GUND sebabades 
Seve? Gr B.D. cccccsccccccccccccess svesccece PPITITTITITIT TTT TT e TT No. Pupils ..... 
<  DPPPTITTTiTiritrrrrrrrrrrrrrreTeeTr Tee Sccccccccceces BORD cocceee GORI scescocece 10-56 





THE JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION. Please send me descriptive literature on ‘Christmas 
Series,"' and a copy of your filmstrip catalogue. 


Ins. 199 





Pee eee ee eee ee eee eee) 





STATE FINANCE COMPANY, . D-133. Please send me, in a plain envelope, complete 
4 sy about your Borrow-By-Mail service for teachers, as described in advertisement 
on Page 3. 





Ins. 328 
Name ......+-0+. PTTTTTITITITITITTTTT TTT PTT TITITILTTITTTTirTrrrirT ie GI, Sedearee> co 
Street OF B.D. .cccccccccccsccccccccccccccces Cecccccccccocccccces BED ests ccececcecsecescves 
CHhy .cccccccccccccccccccsscccccccece erccccccccccccccccses TOMO cccccce State ......... 10-56 





BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS. Please send free illustrated folders, maps, and other 
material, with details of special tickets available for American visitors to Britain. 
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The Instructor Book of 


OUTLINE MAPS 
for North and South America 


Here is a new book that teachers have long been 
asking for to meet their special requirements in 
Social Studies-a direct process book of outline 
maps. This book contains 24 maps (8%” x 11”) of 
North and South America that may be used for any 
kind of developmental map study. 

The maps are divided into several groups to give a 
complete breakdown of the continents. Some maps are of large areas, for ex- 
ample, North America, South America, United States, Canada, Mexico, and 
Central America and the Indies. Following these large area maps are regional 
maps showing the breakdown into countries, states, or provinces. The regional 
maps cover commonly accepted groupings of political divisions. 

Each map features orientation direction arrows and a scale of miles. Capitals 
of countries are shown on the continental maps. The United States and Cana- 
dian maps indicate the capitals of each state and province. The maps may be 
used with any Social Studies text. Suggestions for classroom use are included. 

quid Process Dupi 























Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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IDEAS FOR THE 






Substitutes Scraphook 


MATTIE LEVINS 


Teacher, Second Grade, Public Schools, 
Minden, Louisiana 


Girce the supply teacher frequent- 
ly must take over on short no- 
tice, she should be provided with 
some simple suggested activities 
which she can carry out until she 
gets her bearings. They will help 
to establish rapport between the 
newcomer and the children, and 
through them the substitute can 
watch for those children who are 
leaders, those who will need special 
attention, and even those who may 
demand disciplinary treatment. 

The ideas listed here will be 
helpful but should be used only one 
at a time and only for a few min- 
utes. The substitute teacher, how- 
ever, will find that they are a good 
medium for getting the group un- 
der control. 

1. Child whispers to teacher the 
name of a picture which he is go- 
ing to draw on the chalk board. 
Perhaps he begins with a circle. 
He invites a classmate to guess 
what his picture is going to be; if 
child is wrong, artist adds to pic- 
ture. Another child guesses. The 
successful guesser becomes the next 
artist. 

2. Call colorful adjectives, such 
as frisky, wobbly, fattest, and ask 
individual children to give words 
which these call to mind. 

3. Suggest that children list the 
letters of the alphabet. Use the 
spelling book and write beside each 
letter a word which begins with 
the respective letter. 

4. Invite two or three children 
to select a page from their reader 
to read to the class. 


5. Teacher, using finger, writes 
a number in the air. Individual 
children guess what it is. 

6. Invite a volunteer to come to 
the front and “do something which 
will make us all laugh.” (The 
teacher has to do a great deal of 
laughing herself.) 

7. The old game, “Which Can 
Fly?” never loses its charm. Play- 
ers put hands on desk, palms down. 
Leader names things that can fly, 
at which times everyone should 
raise his hands quickly. If the ob- 
ject named does not fly, there must 
be a penalty for the one who raises 
his hands. Penalty may be to sit 
out of the game for a brief time. 
Vary the game with “Which Are 
Foods?” or “Which Are Colors?” 

8. Invite a child to imitate the 
action of a familiar animal, such as 
swinging the trunk of an elephant 
or butting like a goat. 

9. Sing traditional songs, such as 
“The Bear Went over the Moun- 
tain,’ “Three Blind Mice,” and 
“Row, Row, Row Your Boat.” 

10. Have each child fold a sheet 
of paper into four columns. The 
teacher places a two-digit number 
on the chalk board. The class starts 
counting at that number and con- 
tinues to another that the teacher 
writes, as 29—38 or 53—62. 

11. “It” has his back turned to 
class group. Teacher points to a 
seated child who ducks under desk. 
Now “it” must turn and answer the 
query, “Who is missing?” before 
others can say “Jack Robinson” 
three times. 

12. Draw a picture to pin on the 
bulletin board to surprise the reg- 
ular teacher when she returns. 





WORDS AND Music BY EMMA LOUISE DUNCAN 


1. Strong 
2. Swift and fleet, 


and brave, Our buf - fa- lo hunt -ers ride. 


Swift their ar - rows 


Our buf - fa -lo hunt - ers ride. If the ar-row’s 


Cc 


We'll have feast of buf-fa-lo by and by. 
We'll have man - y buf - fa - lo hides to cure. 
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™ Ow & 
. Teaches Basic Throwing and Catching 


S| @ Soft Sponge Rubber Ball and Cup 


AY | @ Finest Turkey Feather Stabilizers 


\ @ Hand Strapped Catching Target 
(IT'S THE CATCHER WHO SCORES) 


i 







NEW 


Improved 
INDOOR and OUTDOOR RUGGED 
ORGANIZED TEAM PLAY Construction 
No new game for schools has ever tionals, who may “hang back” on the for Heavy 


“caught on” so fast! Whirly Bird 
meets the problems of playground, 
gym and classroom play almost to 
perfection. Active, exciting, yet read- 


playground, find confidence in the 
firm, solid “catch” they make so eas- 
ily with the hand-strapped target 
saucer. 


Playground 








Use 


ily supervised and can be played 

: ; F dee SAFE . 
in large or small area indoors or out! 
UPPER GRADE TEAM PLAY One of the serious education prob- 
5 to 11 player-team “Softball” .. . lems today is to provide thrilling, 
Piggy Moveup, Rapid Relay, Target healthy “red-blooded” activity with- ~ ety aca 
Total, are only a few of the exciting, in sale limits. rhere are so few e OY Area are now using 
fast, SAFE games with Whirly Bird. “misses” and the Whirly Bird ball aN , Whirly-Bird Equip- 
Speed and accuracy are developed. and cup are quite soft and pliable. / ment in physical 

education dept, 
SX 


Many active game S$ Can be played 


. indoors or out. . 
no roll in roadway 


HUNDREDS of 
SCHOOLS in 





sama indoors with unprotected windows. 
Eye and Muscle Coordination ee ee ae 
Simpler games, and this easier OUTDOORS .. the Bird stops short 


throw-catch fun provide an impor- after the rare “misses” . . . helping Made by INNOVATION America’s leading 
tant early step toward mastery of greatly to keep children off the quality builder of fine dart board sports equip- 
ALL basic ball games. Even excep- highway. ment. Stands up well under the tough require- 


ments of school use. Only the best turkey feath- 
ers . . . finest sponge rubber balls and soft rub- 
ber suction cups are used. Durable, lightweight 
metal faced target saucers have strong vinyl 
strap securely anchored to back, to fit over 
child’s hand. 


LIBERAL SCHOOL DISCOUNTS ON QUANTITY PURCHASES 


Dept. 106 
GAMES with Powe sip ty Son ee 
CUPBALLS 


..Whirly Bird Sets (2 landing saucers, 1 large bird) at $2 per set, $...... 
_ Baseboll and Target (2-sided 24” game & 6 Whirly Birds) at $4.95 per é 
Big 24” full color varnished 
scoring boards (a game on 


This Sensational NEW Idea is the Greatest 
Improvement Since Playing Catch Invented! 









QUANTITY DISCOUNTS eeiag a 
1 doz. to 3 doz. 3 doz. to 6 doz. 6 doz. to 1 gross 1 gross to 5 gross 5 gross or more 


each side) ideal for play pe- 10% off 15% off 20% off 25% off 35% off - 





riods, recreation centers. ... Dsnanhisiigs enclosed [] Invoice the school 
team or individual play 94” SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Any shipment returnable in 5 days at our expense. 4 
SCHOOL. 





Board and 6 Feathered Ping Balls, $4.95. 
Baseball Game (illus.) with Target Game on 


PERSON AUTHORIZED TO ORDER. 





ADDRESS-_ . SS 





} 
Me Te ll 


other side. Also Bowling Game with Target 
city 


Game on other side. 
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Must Zr, for over a million girl / 


—And more and more 10 to 17 year old girls are 


Teachers’ Magazine Guide 











e@ FASHIONS — to by ae GIRL rene - - — a 

t it tt ° . ° ° 
© GROOMING ntuai—« A Selection of Popular and Professional Magazines 
Pa saieltl ane: Each month's issue is crammed with the helpful, whole- 


some entertaining reading every girl looks forward to 
— doesn’t want to miss. For it’s specially edited and 
published for her and for ALL GIRLS by the Girl Scouts 
of the U.S.A. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
24 ISSUES (2 YEARS) ONLY $5.00 


12 ISSUES (1 YEAR ) ONLY $3.00 
PUBLISHED BY THE GIRL SCOUTS—FOR ALL GIRLS 


for Every Need at Today’s Lowest Prices! 


@ STORIES 
@ SERIALS 
@ CAREERS 
@ PATTERNS 
@ SPORTS 
@ CRAFTS 


Fall is the easiest and most natural time for placing magaziné orders in the 
school field. That's why The INSTRUCTOR has established this service—to offer 
teachérs the magazines that will meet all their needs on the best possible price 
and service basis. You will find it easy to send us ONE ORDER for ALL your 
magazines. No need to send any money—we'll bill you payable in thirty days. 
Use the handy coupon, below to send us your order today. 


























- ——— : Renewal subscriptions will be extended from the present date of —— _ 
less you instruct otherwise, new subscriptions will start with current issues. Prices 
WITH TEACHERS 1 apply only in the United States. Prices for Canada and foreign countries will be 
AND YOUNGSTERS  — aw ‘Sib. Term 
1Yr. 2Yrs. 2 Yrs. 
JACK AND JILL is a classroom favorite for youngsters in the 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD (10 nos.).$4.00 $7.00 ee $250 00 
primary grades up because it's carefully planned to meet their with THE INSTRUCTOR, ea. | yr % 00 $ Special offer for Students, ” 
terests and needs. Teachers prefer it for its wide variety of | AMERICAN GIRL 3.00 5.00 Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 
sterial—stories, games, puzzles, activities, rhymes, songs AMERICAN HOME 3.00 5.00 only, U. S. and Canada. 
Pi ae , : = AMERICAS Ba Portuguese or = Lapa Gaidd JOURNAL . 12 6.00 
i" panis ition) 3 5.00 * HOME JOURNAL__ . 5 
m $250 5 mH 6 3 ETA NSTUCTOR. eye 893 22° Seal "ol fr ans, © 
base wit , ea. ’ 0 ecia offer or udents, 
jift $2.50 © Two or more |-yr. gifts $2 each ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10'nos.)” 200 3.00 Schools, Libraries, and Teachers 
for teachers and students only): 9 mos. $1.75 1 ATLANTIC MONTHLY 6.00 11.00 only, U. S. and Canada, 
SETTER HOMES & GARDENS 3.00 5.00 ule months +2 120 
ame—3 years 7.00 2 ‘ 
BOYS’ LIFE 3.00 5.00 To Clergymen G Educators, 1 Lv 4.00 7.00 
CHANGING TIMES—Th li LOOK (26 acs.) .... 3.50 600 
eeeaias (12 ae oe 00 10.00 MADEMOISELLE - 3.50 6.00 
Special rate to school addresses MATURE panmagiven (i6 as te4 Fy 
. 2n S. 2 e 
Programs for every occasion... ciuiin Guat edi ae en To Libraries, Schools, Educators 
CHILD LIFE 200 500 6. Siaapy 00 ee.) 4.00 7.00 
. —Magazine o ews 
Complete resource materials... CHILDREN'S ACTIVITIES eet ae Significance 6.00 9.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR, ea. 1 yr. & . p+ g Ree to Clergy, Educators, _ 0 200 
The finest plays and stories... CHILDREN’S DIGEST '(10'nos.) "350 6.00 QuNtBOOK to. 9-15-56 GD HO 
; . p CHRISTIAN HERALD 3.00 5.00 PARENTS" ys I 300 (khe 
Suggestions for creative dramatics... CLASSICS. ILLUSTRATED 7 (i with THE INSTRUCTOR oo ca 
. Same—3 yzars 8.00 ‘ PATHFINDER—See re, Town Journal 
Expert counselor service... Sent ter pay 1 ihe PLAYS (8 nos) = $85 3.00 
‘ . EDUCATIONAL MUSIC MAGAZINE | '* reren MecHawics ——— ‘7. oe 
Designs, posters and decorations... {Geartorty) 159 3.00 PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS {10 - 
7.2 4 
il é ELEMENTARY ENGLISH (8 nos.) 4.00 PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION es ae M** 
Illustrated handwork projects... ELEMENTARY SCHOOL JOURNAL |. 4 -—- RADIO AND TELEVISION NEWS. 4.00 7.00 she 
nos P) J . This e 
Ee ; d ESQUIRE 600 10:00 me—3 years 9.00 This en 
Special holiday materials... ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE [3S te es Fae te ing the 
10 or more copies to 1 address 1.00 5 
FARM JOURNAL ~- COUNTRY READER’S DIGEST 3.00 : 
Art masterpieces in full-color poe A Same—2 years or two 1 yr. subs. aeey 
Pp oe in -agrcltare bonafide interest 1.00 naietared by the same person 19 . fourth : 
00 . : 
. ° 3 2.00 window 
Classroom-proven science experiments... FORECAST FOR HOME ECONOMISTS 400 7.00 a FP erent uw quest it 
¥ 00 15.00 Same—School Offer (35 weeks) 3.50 . 
Teaching materials coupon service... GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 138 5.50 This special offer is for Students, are int 
: . HARPER’S MAGAZINE —... 6.00 11.00 Kitna ~  W light it 
Big picture pages... —ve FOR CHILDREN (10 ee SATURDAY. REVIEW " 7,90 12.00 showin: 
— . L ARTS MAGAZINE ; ; 
‘ To “ee and Libraries 4.00 SCHOOL MUSICIAN (10 nos.) 300 5.25 some oO 
Most extensive A-V coverage... WOLIDAY ——_______ 5.00 600 Sciences. DIGEST 3.00 5.00 study: 
pecial offer for — Students, SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 5.00 9.00 studyin 
Schools, Libraries, and Teachers “} 
Idea-filled supplements sly. U, Sand Canad SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 2p Duri 
‘ie 9 months 3.50 Students’ Edition (30 nos.) _. 1.30 ious ef 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (12 nos.) 5.00 7.50 SPORTS ILLUSTRATED ~ 750 13.00 " 
HUMPTY-DUMPTY’S MAGAZINE oe TIME—Weekly Newsmagazine 6.00 10.50 i 
' ; ' ; ss. 3.5C . o Educators, Clergymen 4.75 selves | 
You'll find them month after month ee gg $8 20 dung 
er over OOoKS 6. - ) “ 4 
THE INSTRUCTOR (10 nos.) 5.00 9.00 3_ years 3.00 decide 
with American Childhood, ea. 1 yr. 2.00 ; UNCLE RAY’S MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 1.25 2.50 eclaec 
In the pages of The INSTRUCTOR. with Arts & Activities, ea. 1 yr. 9.00 _. U.S. NEWS-WORLD REPORT 500 8.00 a peria 
with Children’s Activities, ea. 1 yr. 8.00 wt WEE WISDOM (For Boys and Girls) 2.00 4.00 ! 
with Children’s Digest, ea. 1 yr. 7.50 - WHAT’S NEW IN HOME ECONOM- windoy 
with Highlights for + oom, ea. ICS (10 nos.) (To trade only) 4.00 8.00 draw : 
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A low, low price for 10 big issues. 
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Schoolroom 
Window 
Painting 


AY we paint our windows to 
show the history of Oregon?” 
This enthusiastic appeal came dur- 
ing the social living unit on Oregon 
history which is studied in the 
fourth grade. After once using the 
windows for murals the children re- 
quest it often as new units of work 
are introduced. They seem to de- 
light in this effective method of 
showing the passer-by or the visitor 
some of the things which they are 
studying. 

During the planning period var- 
ious epochs and scenes were cho- 
sen. The children divided them- 
selves into groups to do the work 
during their spare intervals. They 
decided their pictures should depict 
a period of about sixty years. The 
windows were large so they could 
draw almost life-size figures. 


i 











HELEN E. NELSON 


The incident of Sacajawea with 
Captain Clark crossing a treacher- 
ous stream had fired their imagina- 
tion when they were reading a book 
about the adventures of Lewis and 
Clark. So it was the first scene 
painted, in vivid colors over a thick 
layer of scouring powder that had 
been applied to the glass. 

The tale of an Indian killing a 
bear with a bow and arrow inspired 
the next woodsy scene showing a 
frightened deer retreating. 

The stories of the Northwest 
Trading Company invited a color- 
ful portrayal of the crude interior 
post where an Indian bargained for 
a gun in exchange for his furs. 

Next came a pioneer family in a 
Conestoga wagon going across the 
plains. Indian picture writing ap- 
peared on a cliff beside the Oregon 
Trail. 

The last scene was the first train 
which came west, a lapse of time of 
about sixty years after the Lewis 
and Clark expedition. This last 
picture showed the well dressed 
passengers watching the train take 
on water at a regular stop. 

Teachers who have not tried 
window painting with their chil- 
dren have an interesting experience 
awaiting them, which is sure to 
bring a new insight into the talents 
of youngsters. 








FEISFF 


More enjoyable and more effective 
classroom instruction with 


AUDIO EDUCATION materials 


Audio Education, Inc. offers a well-rounded and ever-growing program of audio 
materials for school use. There are recordings to aid in the teaching of . . . 
@ Music @ Rhythms @ The Language Arts 





Yes, Audio Education is well along toward its goal of sup- 
plying the right recording for every classroom situation! 


SEND FOR FREE CHART: 
“Recordings for Teaching,” #¢1-232 


Audio 
Education, Inc. 


5§ Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 














more enjoyment, relaxation, refreshment in . . . 





Switzerland 


For those precious Sabbatical months, for a care-free holiday interlude, choose 
Switzerland. Come where nature and man have collaborated to produce a Paradise! 
Picturesque inns and chalets nestling on shimmering blue lokes beneath towering 
snow-capped peaks. Gingerbread villages in the midst of imposing ravines, with an 
alphorn echoing across the valleys. 

Switzerland is a never-to-be-forgotten experience. You'll grade yourself “A” for 
every day spent in this glorious Alpine retreat. 

Come! Let us show you the meaning of Swiss hospitality. 


TOURIST OFFICE 


° 661 Market Street San Francisco 5, Cal. 
t 


SWISS NATIONAL 5 
10 West 49th Street New York 20, N. Y. TH 
v 


THE MAN TO KNOW BEFORE YOU GO IS YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY 
the coupons for the items fer You 
are not acceptable.) Send 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





Coupons on pages 94, 96, 100, 
104, 106, 108, 110, 112. 


@® HANDY FOLIO MUSIC CO. Please send me full information on: [) The Harmony Band— 





Primary grade children play three-part music in first lesson. [] The Symphonet, a musical 
opportunity for every child. () The NEW Melody Chimes—Twelve tone range. 


Ins. 193 
PPT OTIT TTT TUTTI LTT TLE LI TTT TTT TTT Peri Tree GIOGE oc cctcccsccs 
Ne Loa bas bodkneOvs on 6400604 wb bo 06 odelns 0046600s00400064 400500 No. Pupils ..... 
eee ney Te eee eee rer Tet. eeceseecsccceseeeneesosecece OS ree a 10-56 





SCHOOL PEN COMPANY. Please send application blank for ‘'Teachers Sample’’ 7145 
Student Fountain Pen, and ''Sample-Box"' for classroom demonstration. 


Ins. 507 
GHD c cuSbocccees SCoeccdocgecere eoccce BEEUED6 6660040650 s6R 00000000 0000008 | eer eee 
ET OPE EE FE ee Pe eT Eee EET Te are oe Er No. Pupils ..... 
CMY <ssses Sbatbde o6deeeskeesnessseeee $60666000550000066608 \ erm DOG csvesens 10-56 





TARG & DINNER, INC. Please send me your new catalog of RHYTHM BAND INSTRU- 
MENTS, including information on AMERICAN-PREP TONE BELLS and the American-Prep 
Teachers Guide. 





Ins. 566 

ee ere ere wTT Ty TTT TTTET LL LETT EET ELIT ET Tree eee GOD sc eccacnses 
I eRe cbad 66006 d bins 66.060600.0006460000005006040000600000800660008 No. Pupils ..... 
CY <ccee sesetedce Siitiehdnguad watleraetstdsncecesaveesn bes MR scupees GE adxendedks 10-56 





your free samp'e mater’als: (check one) () Story of a Loaf of Bread for Primary 
Grades; (1) A Trip with Baker Bill for Primary Grades; [] Bread to Help Build Strong 
Bodies, for Intermediate Grade. 





Ins. 424A 
Name ....-+e+0+5 TYTTTTITITITITT TTT TTT TT PTTTTITITITITITITITITITITTITT TTT 
Street or R.D. PTTTTITITIITILITITTLI TTT TTT Tee GO cc ccnscscecccovssscde. 
City we EPP E TOC eT OT TCL PETTY. CLTTELE TTP ETT ITE eT E TT BOGS .cceses SRD cccsceese 10-56 





THE ZANER-BLOSER COMPANY. Please send me your packet of helpful aids and sugges- 
tions for handwriting teachers. 


Ins. 567 





Street or R.D. .....45- PPV TTTITITITIT TILT ITLTLTTTLLTTTTrriiTii rite boeken beveeces sre 





AUDIO EDUCATION, INC. Please send me the free chart, #1-232, giving detailed infor- 
mation about your fine recordings for teaching music, rhythms, and the language arts. 


Ins. 95 
Name ....«---- 90006 cdeosesece o0b0eee eeecosoccccocccce saeosoeses DEED cccudedans 60 cececescés 
SH. oF B.D. ccccccccccecece 606060966 000060600060000060000650505 0 COS se COCO OO OSC OE SOOO CE CCeCees 
City .. cc cccccccccccecess ceccecce cecccce PTTTTTITILITT TTT TT BORO cccccese DOO ccccceces 10-56 





ANN MARIE'S WORKSHOP. Please send new illustrated circular of Ann Marie's Special! 
Art and Activity Material. 


Ins. 106 








ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. Please send me information concerning new 
slidefilms on railroad transportation which | may obtain free as a permanent gift for my 





school. 
Ins. 67A 
i cbesbbave censesee COSCRESS SO CCC OSC CESCoc CoC CCCoerecoeococccccess QUOED cocccvccses 
TC 1 4608n6506660066606600000006600004000006006006000606060cc80C8 See, Pas ccc 
Eee ROC RONDO ONES 066666 08006600660 660r06 000008 SOGD: 600006 GOO cds concise OO 


DITTO, tmc. Please send me: Information about the new Automatic Electric D-11 
Duplicator; () The DITTO D-10 Duplicator; [) Catalog of your 59 new Workbooks for 
reprocuction of Direct (liquid) Process machines. 

















Prefa)) PLAYHOUSE 






ROBERT J. NAREAU 


Principal, North Avenue School, 
De! Paso Heights, California 


NGENUITY, interest, and enthusi- 

asm on the part of parents can 
turn the ordinary classroom into a 
wonderful world of creativity and 
adventure for primary school 
youngsters. 

One of our fathers gathered some 
small scraps of %” plywood which 
a construction company had dis- 
carded, and devised and made a 
set of building boards which we 
consider one of our most satisfac- 
tory educational toys. 

The set is so easy to construct, so 
economical in cost, and of such 
value to the pupils that we would 
like to share it with you. 

The completed set consists of but 
three different type pieces of equip- 
ment. Naturally, the greater num- 
ber of each type that you have, to 
make up your total, the greater use 
the children can make of the set. 

1. Piece number one is a strip of 
%” plywood, 4 feet long by 4 inch- 
es wide. 1” from each end, on one 
of the long sides, cut a slot 4” wide 
and 2” deep. On each of the two 
long sides, slots 42” deep by %” 
wide are cut at the following 
points: 3” from each end, and 
13%” from each end. 





“lr 
PIECE No. - | at ~v7 


ieee Lot 4 


2. Piece number two is a strip of 
%” plywood 18” long and 4” wide. 
1” from one end on one long side, 
cut a slot %” wide by 2” deep. 

On the same end of the board, 
cut a %” wide by 2” deep slot on 
each of the long sides 3” from the 
end of the board. 

On the opposite end of the 
board, and 4” from the end, on 
each of the long sides, cut a slot 
%” wide by 2” deep. 





3. Piece number three is shaped 
like a letter H 1%” wide by 2” 
high. The “H” is cut from %” 
plywood. The width of the sides of 
the “H” is %”. The width of the 
opening between the two sides of 
the “H” is %”. The depth of each 


opening is 2”. 


2" 





— 











PIECE No. 2 
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By using a collection of these 
three easy-to-make pieces of scrap 
plywood, your primary children can 
experience the most wonderful 
building adventures imaginable. 

The longer pieces of plywood are 
used to shape your building, and 
are the basic construction pieces. 
They are assembled by placing the 
deep (2” x %”) slot of one piece 
into the deep slot of another piece. 
Use four long pieces to form the 
square outline of your building. 








$ 














The shorter pieces of plywood 
are used to build windows and 
doors. The short pieces of wood 
are attached to the longer pieces of 
wood by means of small “H.” The 
bottom opening of an “H” is fitted 
into the 2” x %” slots on the long 
piece, and the short piece is fitted 
into the top opening of the “H.” 





anal a 























The educational benefits derived 
from this prefab playhouse are 
many: 

1. It gives pupils an opportunity 
to experiment in creativity. 

2. It provides them with a 
chance to share and work together. 

3. It affords parents, particular- 
ly fathers, a reason to participate 
actively in the school program. 

4. It provides the school with an 
educational toy which is safe, eco- 
nomical, interesting, challenging, 
easy to store. 








DO YOU CARE whether your neighbors in other lands who can read 
English have anything written in English that is worth reading? If you 
do, won't you use your influence to persuade some group of which you 
are a member to send an American Bookshelf to some of your world 
neighbors? (If you have no ties abroad, suitable recipients will be se- 
lected.) The Bookshelf, developed by the U.S. Information Agency and 
distributed through CARE, consists of 99 paperback books; total cost 
$30.00. A list of titles, plus other pertinent facts, is available from 
CARE Headquarters, 660 First Ave., New York 16. Last year Americans 
sent 1,286 Bookshelves, but that is only a beginning. Here is a con- 
structive way to show the world that our way of life is an open book. 
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FIFTH-GRADERS GET A 


GROUP FEELING 


BESSIE FLECKMAN 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Robinson School, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 


ry fifth grade of Robinson 
School had had four teachers 
within a period of two months, I 
was the fourth, and this was my 
first experience in a school of this 
type, where instruction is in English 
and the student body is a mixture 
of Puerto Rican and continental 
children. 

My classroom, as seen by me for 
the first time, was in odd contrast 
to the spacious, modern, functional 
rooms of the Queens, New York, 
elementary schools, where I had for 
several years been one of the super- 
visors of the Developmental Mathe- 
matics Program. ‘The room here 
had some blackboards, two bulletin 
boards, a metal closet, and the 
teacher’s desk. There was no chil- 
dren’s work displayed, no pictures 
hung. There was no feeling that 
this room was shared by girls and 
boys who had a pride in “Our 
Class.” It was just a room where 
twenty-two individuals met for five 
hours a day and did some exercises 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Living was done elsewhere. 

The children answered my first 
questions in a highly disorganized 
manner, showing that the frequent 
change of teacher leadership had 
been upsetting to routine and disci- 
pline. The problem was clear. Re- 
organization was necessary. After 
preliminary discussions, class rules 
for behavior were set up and illus- 
trated, and became the first work 
of the children displayed in the 
room. 

Rules on a bulletin board are 
meaningless unless translated into 
action and new behavior patterns. 
It was now indicated that a class 
experience, collectively planned 
and enthusiastically carried out, 
would test the new standards. 

In their social studies work, the 
children had been studying the 
Northeast States of the United 
States. They had been listing ad- 
vantages of big-city living, one ad- 
vantage being the good done by 
welfare institutions. “Are there any 
such welfare organizations here, in 
Santurce?” I inquired. 

The response showed that the 
children were enthusiastic but not 
too well informed about their 
community. One welfare-type in- 
stitution, a home for blind chil- 
dren, was known to be “somewhere 
near here.” 

To the teacher, this seemed an 
excellent opportunity to initiate a 
class experience which might help 
generate the “Our Class” feeling. 

The questions of the children in- 
dicated the course for class action. 
The questions were: 

“May we visit the Home?” 

“May we give them a party?” 

“May we take gifts?” 

“May we put on a show?” 


A letter was written to the Home 
inquiring about the possibility of a 
visit. Permission slips, patterned 
after a suggestion in a former 
INsTRUCTOR article, yet original 
with each child, were prepared, 
signed by the parents, and filed. 
Committees were organized to take 
care of entertainment, refresh- 
ments, and transportation. 

In the craft hour, the children 
worked on their cardboard looms 
and produced woven pocketbooks 
to take to the blind children. 

The skill subjects were practiced 
meaningfully. Understanding of 
fractions was facilitated through 
daily figuring of yards of wool 
needed to complete the pocket- 
books, sharing of wrapping paper, 
and division of cakes. Allocating 
seats in four cars to twenty-two 
children, quickly taught the mean- 
ing of the remainder in division 
more clearly than drill in a text- 
book. 

Map making and _ wonderful 
scale drawings resulted from the 
children’s attempts to show the 
route to the Home. 

Health and science activities cen- 
tered about the study and care of 
the eyes. 

Group activities in singing and 
dancing, which were part of the in- 
tended entertainment, were enjoyed 
thoroughly by the whole class. 

The walls of the classroom were 
covered with the work of the chil- 
dren. The science corner answered 
questions about how best to care 
for the eyes. One bulletin board 
displayed the completed pocket- 
books. A mathematics chart showed 
how fractions were figured out us- 
ing various kinds of diagramming. 
The humorous permission letters 
and accompanying drawings were 
read and re-read by the children. 

The atmosphere in the class was 
alert, lively, and interested. As one 
child spontaneously expressed it 
“Mrs. Fleckman, we’re so busy!” 

But above all, the class meetings 
held for the purpose of planning 
our committee assignments and 
progress reports showed a new co- 
operative spirit. Those rules were 
no longer words. They were func- 
tional standards which were “help- 
ing us get down to businesss.” 

The visit to the Home for the 
Blind was a tremendous success. 
The blind children had done just 
as much to prepare for our visit as 
we had. They put on a show for 
us of singing, dancing, and riddle 
asking. Our children reciprocated 
in like manner. The refreshments, 
gifts, and good feeling were shared 
by all. 

The fifth-graders had worked 
and had fun together. And now it 
was not each for himself but all for 
“Our Class.” 


> 








with high-performance 
16mm sound projectors 


Because the effective use of 16mm film programs in teaching depends 
so much on the smooth continuity and technical quality of the sound 
and picture presentation, more and more educators are relying on 
Victor 16mm sound motion picture equipment, Simple to operate, the 
Victor projector features extreme portability, 3-spot threading and a 
fingertip control panel. And the clear con- 
trasty pictures possible under classroom condi- 
tions, together with Victor’s undistorted sound, 
assure maximum impression and retention of the 
film lesson. 


Choose from 3 sound models: CLassmMaTE 4, 
AssemBLy 10, Sovereicn 25. For Projecting 
Microscopic Studies: THe Victor MAcNASCOPE. 
And for the Sports Dept.: Tue Sirenr 16. 
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FRESH FRUITS and VEGETABLES 


Again Available 


Every kit includes a complete teacher's 
manual and 35 twelve-page booklets to 
read, color and assemble. Teachers say 
the material is excellent for study of 
nutrition, words, drawing, color and 
social relationships. Please ask for it 
only if you are a primary teacher. Inclose 
25c¢ to help defray mailing cost. Ask for 
one kit only. 


Prepared by 
Instructor Educational Service Staff 


A Service to American Schools by the 
UNITED FRESH FRUIT 
and VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION 
777 Fourteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 


We regret that in the past our supply, 
though large, has not been sufficient. If 
supplies run out, money will be returned 
to those whose requests are not filled. 


Send all requests directly to 
INSTRUCTOR MAGAZINE COUPON SERVICE, 
INSTRUCTOR MAGAZINE, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Please send the United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Association's primary kit | 
and manual. | inclose 25¢ in coin to help pay cost of mailing. 
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MAIL 
TODAY 


the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


FILL IN COMPLETELY , Y 
you want. (Copied coupons ——E 
are not acceptable.) Send 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 
Coupons on pages 94, 96, 100, 


and CLIP SEPARATELY 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 
104, 106, 108, 110, 112. 








THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Educational Dept., Pencil Sales Division. Please 
send me sample kit and complete information on the Dixon Line of School oe 535 
ns. 





THE AUDUBON NATURE PROGRAM. Please send me the free Audubon Nature Program 
album, 30 color prints, bird handbook and protective case, and enroll me as a member 
with privileges described on Page 5 

Ins. 348A 











° COCCCCCECEEOCEE SESS SESS OSSOOEOOSOOOOOOSS 
MARSH 77 FELT POINT PEN. Please send me a copy of ‘Quickie Course in Drawing and 
Lettering,"’ using the Marsh ''77"' colorful booklet which suggests 100 uses for teachers, 
incl. Flash Cards, Posters, Visual Aids. Explains faster lettering, basic strokes, colors. 
Shows how to have fun with your ''77"' Pen. 





Ins. 510 
EEE OP ee Per er er rrr rrr rer errr TT TTTTTTT TT TT TTT TTT Beads ccccsisivee 
EEE er Pr rr ey TTT Tir TTT TTT Tet TTT Tit TT Tite ek No. Pupils ..... 
GE Seadddececesscccces @h6p0606beneceensenssecsecsocesesee y Were hele. anisvéenes 10-56 





EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, RCA. Piease send me information on the new square dance 
albums. 











Ins. 163 
|  MPPTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTTILILTL TTT Grade occccscesee 
Street or R.D. .......000- PPE PeTETert TTT TTOTTTTTTITITTTITT TTT TTT SE - wkossacseisaaores 
City ..... eecvcccccese eeecce Cece cocccoccccerevesccesocecese BORO ccccese BONG ccccvende 10-56 

NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL. Please send me the following booklets for our classroom 
library - check title: ...... ICE CREAM FOR YOU AND ME - Grade 1; ...... MAYBE I'LL 
BE AN ICE CREAM MAKER - Grades 4 and 5; ...... ICE CREAM, A PRODUCT OF TOWN 
AND COUNTRY - Upper Elementary Grades. 
Ins. 13 
Name ....-. Pe PPT P PP PPTTTTTTITTITTTTTT TTT Grade ....sceeees 
Street or R.D. ...... Eb SEOONS 60006 600669506060000 0800600 00 bS ee sen SeSec20CseS No. Pupils ..... 
Cy ccccccccccccccccccccess erccccccccccccccccccccocceoees - Zone .....5- State ......... 10-56 





KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Services, Dept. INS. 956. Please send me the 
right Kellogg's breakfast for my grade. Send everything - full color wall poster individual 
score cards, prize badges for students on the winning team, and special merit seals for 
each student with a perfect score - all free. My grade is: [) Kindergarten - 3rd grade, | 
get the Early Bird Game; (j Grades 4 - 6, | get the Wild Bill Hickok Game. 





Ins. 125 
Os ccwpetcercccvdvebesvevccencsecceccetcoseesocce No. Students ........... Grade .......5. 
PPRRETTT OTTTTTIT TTI LITT TTL Genel AGGIES 60ccscccccssveceeses coscses 
GP ccccccccccccccccscccccccccccceccccseseccccsccccccccece Zone .....+. Peer ere 10-56 





RIT PRODUCTS DIVISION. Please send me a copy of ‘Fun Fixings for Christmas,’’ fully 
illustrated booklet with 16 make-it-yourself projects for all ages. New ideas for orna- 
ments, toys, window decks, plus new, easy 5-step way to make Christmas Candles in 
brilliant colors. 





Ins. 54 
Name 2... cee ccccecceeeeeceeenee PPPPTTTTTTTITITITI TTT TTT 
Street OF B.D. ...cccccccccccccccccccvcccccccecceeeseseserssssssseesessssser.ceseessesesseees 
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FOLK and FAIRY TALES 


Here is a brand-new poster set that’s sure 

to be ular with both pupils and teachers. Twenty 
web-lnown Folk and bg Tales are illustrated 
with eye-catchin rawings. Included are 

Hansel and Gretel, Jack and the Beanstalk, The 
Gingerbread Boy, Sleeping Beauty, and 

Cinderella. Five pastel colors are used for 

the ten posters which are printed on both 

sides. Order from: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. 
Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 











Set $1.50 
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Air and Weather 


(Continued 


WEATHER FORECASTING 


1. Set up a weather bureau with the 
following equipment: rain gauge, ba- 
rometer, wind vane, anemometer, ther- 
mometer, hygrometer. 

2. Let the children take turns in try- 
ing to predict the weather from day 
to day by observing the clouds, winds, 
and temperatures. 

3. Keep a weather chart for a week. 
Let it show sunshine, rain, wind direc- 
tion, and temperature. 

4. Read the thermometer twice a 
day for a week. Find the greatest dif- 
ference in temperature in a day, and 
in a week. What conditions caused the 
greatest change in temperature? 

5. Place weather maps and predic- 
tions from the daily papers on the bul- 
letin board. Check accuracy of pre- 
diction with actual weather. What 
may have caused any differences? 

6. Visit the weather bureau or air- 
port to find out more about the pur- 
pose, activities, and accomplishments 
of the weather bureau. 

7. Have the children list and discuss 
some of the many different ways 
weather forecasts help people in busi- 
ness, industry, and agriculture. 

8. If the weather bureau was visited, 
compare the class-made weather sta- 
tion with the equipment and maps 
used by the professional forecasters. 


THE WATER CYCLE 


1. Discuss and explain the meaning 
of cycle, vapor, condensation, and 
evaporation. 

2. Explain the water cycle using 
charts made after research in encyclo- 
pedias and science books. 

3. Find out if one inch of snow 
makes one inch of water. 


! 
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All in the 
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“Now,” you ask, “how many ar 
bring and some buy.) The line 
dumpy little Nell, fat little Sam, 
Paul and Barbara and the other 

Then you notice Eddie standin 

“Are you buying, Eddie?” you 

“Is, is this tomorrow?” (Eddie 


“What, Eddie?” You stare at h 


“Well, well, ‘cause, cause, see, 
lunch!” 
There, now it’s clear . 


“Yes, see, see, she said, afore 
I can buy my lunch!” 
So, Eddie is buying! Who says this isn’t tomorrow? 








Eddie tries again. “Is, is this tomorrow ?” 

(Heavens, Eddie, is it? Maybe it is! All that work you had mapped 
out for today—too late—-it’s tomorrow.) 

“Why do you ask that, Eddie?” 

You stall for time, waiting for an answer, any answer, to seep in- 
to your water-logged brain—-Is this tomorrow? 


..+ “You mean, Eddie, Mother said ... .” 


from page 98) 


4. Do these experiments showing 
the evaporation and condensation of 
water vapor: 

a. Boil water in a teakettle over 
an electric hot plate. Note the little 
white cloud that appears near the tea- 
kettle spout. It is made of tiny drops 
of condensed water vapor or steam 
from boiling water. 

b. Hold a cold plate near the 
spout—see the drops of water that 
gather on the plate. When steam is 
cooled by the air around it, it changes 
back to liquid water. 

c. Blow your breath against a cold 
windowpane or mirror, and notice 
the water vapor on the glass. The 
moisture in your warm breath con- 
denses on the cold surface. 

d. Put equal amounts of water in- 
to two mason jars. Screw the lid tight 
on one, and leave the other jar open. 
Mark the height of the water on each 
jar. Let them stand several days in 
the classroom. Each day record height 
of water column. Explain “evapora- 
tion.” 

e. Pour 1 cup of water into each 
of two small pans. Place pan on hot 
plate and boil water for 10 or 15 min- 
utes (depending on the depth of pan). 
Place other pan somewhere in the room, 
After about 15 minutes, which shows 
the greatest loss of water? Why? 

5. Have the class list as many signs 
of humidity as they can. 

6. Measure the humidity for a week 
with a hygrometer or psychrometer. 

7. Discuss and define: clouds, fog, 
mist, rain, snow, hail, sleet, dew, frost, 
and rainbow. Follow up with these 
activities: chart the clouds, get pic- 
tures of each condition for a bulletin 
board display, notice droplets of water 
on terrarium, and so on. 


Day’s Work 


Carrie Rarick 


TOMORROW 


NEVER put off until tomorrow,” 
“Tomorrow never comes,” “Some 
sweet tomorrow,” and “There’s no 
tomorrow—there’s only today.” 

Is that so? Then what about Eddie? 
He believes in tomorrow. Today he 
does. What do I mean? 

You see, it’s like this! You are 
going about your business of getting 
ready for the school day to start. 
You put the work on the board for 
them to do. You are engrossed with 
today. This lesson must be taught! 
This work must be done. Before that 
bus comes for the children, certain 
things must be learned! Today! 
e buying your lunch today?” (Some 

begins to form —pigeon-toed Jane, 
and string-bean Bill, lining up with 
“buying people.” 

g uncertainly in front of you. 
ask. 

stammers under stress.) 

im. 


if this is tomorrow, I’m buying my 


i et ti et i ct th ti ct i ti i i lie i ct i ti i ti i i at i ct a ll eel 


I went to bed last night tomorrow 
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TEACHER’S SEAT PLAN 
In Heavy Transparent Acetate Envelope 


It’s time to get started on... 





wing This Seat Plan in heavy dark paper, is 8” x 8” in size, 
n of with compartments for inserting cards bearing pupils’ 
names. (Blank cards are included.) There is a total of 
70 compartments. It is usable in large or small classrooms. 
over 


New! Fits into clear transparent acetate envelope which 
has ae edges and brass corners. It is neat and long 
wearing. 


little L h 
' tea- 
























































lrops ‘ Only $1.00 (Postpaid-no C.0.D.’s) 
team 60c each—without acetate cover—$5.75 per doz. 
Anniversary and por Sento Pore patios 
> the 
th 
= . INDIVIDUAL 
anges VV l I H ARITHMETIC CARDS 
, SET 2 ADDITION—N416—For learning addition combina- 
tions. Consists of 100 cards, each giving one of the basic 
i cold ’ —— on one side, combinations with answer, on re- 
10tice , a : Ss 
Th AS WE go to press, the 65th Anniversary gpa aia ee 
+ . d . ° ° es N418 MULTIPLICATION 
con- Contest gives many indications that N41® DIVISION Ss ors 
. . . c 
al it will be a booming success! echt 6 ya gy ye 
—_ Teachers and parents in one community FRACTION-PERCENTAGE FLASH CARDS 
P h are setting up a program for adult On one side of the card is the fraction, and on the 
eac f h l f ‘li e opposite side is the percentage. The teacher may either 
ys in use OF new scnoo acilities. flash the ate which chews Oe percentage, bad 2/38% & 
° instance, and require the pupil to give the fraction 2/3, 
eight A teacher asks whether a get-together or vice versa. 
|pora- The side of th dt i the teacher i h 
- for dads the first week of school shows the answer while the card js being Gacked. 
. each qualifies as an entry. (It does. ) Fraction - Percentage Flash Cards 
n hot Another school will publicize school 7 oe. OS 2. SS 
) min- 
oe ood ° e N41) ! . $l. 
pan). activities in a weekly radio program. rie mesene re marrage! 
aoe A fourth plans to prepare a series of INVENTORY TESTS OF THE NUMBER FACTS 
? newspaper articles on local history. 4 combinations te puptlsdges oot Know, oe knows imperfectly’ (diagwostte 
- signs No doubt about i he thing i : tat); ap 2) they make, bowie, pat in bis band 8 Moers 
— steri Y 
gn o dou ta out 1t t e t ing 1s getting - fay “(remedial work): When Be finds tat, he need: not ot. study, the 
. who m 
oo under way with a bang! encouraged. Comp. Set, 4 of Ea. Proc., Key tor Ea. i cad 413 $1. 
B104. Invento f 10 d 
ster. Refresh your memory about the cach, She @ don” Weube @ ox (Onder at lat ene te) 
: fog z B104K. Key for the preceding, with onpematic remedial index refer- 
* ence i. or cen 
’ ’ Contest details neces, 10 cents each. three for 2 ts. Wei 
: — 5 <3 be ten Sane b P B108. Inventory test of ithe gre raperaction facts meperately, 10 
these ee page in the September issue. Teall tes oes Gp GE a, ae an ae 
ae The Pditeriel C 2 a TSS BESS Ca a ee 
: ontesl ‘Hoe ventory s 1€ li B12 
ulletin COMM fac bay ys a” x = = »ac we wy — arately, 3 Pen yd "YX 20 20 division facts sep- 
water Weight 6 oz. (Order, also, at least one key.) (Order, also, at least ‘one key. $ 
8112K. Key for the preceding, with automatic B123K. Key for the Dageding. with automatic 
remedial index references, 10 cents each, three for r n 10 cents each, three for 
25 cents. Weight 1 oz. 25 a. Weight 1 oz. 
A manual on the diagnostic use of the inventory tests is included with each purchase of any of the above units, 
ae 89c PER DOZEN —.MINIMUM ORDER 2 DOZEN OF ANY COMBINATION 
os ae Send 10c for complete catalog of Teaching Aids. Postage extra on all orders. 

P 2921 West 63rd St. 
| THE PLYMOUTH PRES 
Developing a Unit ae 
( 

( 
( T . ’ . 
ake your time. Don’t rush into 
f HAZEL WARD HOFFMAN _ a unit. You can still teach funda- 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School, mentals. Every lesson should not , a ‘ 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey be pegged on a unit anyway. A unit ig [2 
should be something special. ee | 
, How does one really plan a unit? Consider related topics. See what 2) I | 
Faced with all the demands of lessons will conveniently fit with ee eves 
a regular teaching job, you feel you your unit. Don’t obviously add ex- Mit 
| f haven’t time for the elaborate unit tras. Health, safety, music, and art 2\ wet 
f outlines and development that you may often be integrated. | 
learned in college or summer school. Plan integrations with as many . 
. f But you want a unit to meet your tool subjects as possible. Be sure to a RO 6 Sy Nias 
4 ( needs right now. How? These touch on all the fundamentals. eo Ce 
. thoughts may help. Weave into your pattern all the ’ ke. Game 5 
4 Know your pupils. Do you know ways of teaching that you can. Re- a fe bd 
! f their various interests? You can views are needed. Se ei 
t { find out by being a good listener. Arrange for activities. Plan to 4 Oe 
; Once you have a basic knowledge have the children make maps, % 7 
. of your pupils’ interests, you have charts, models, and _ illustrations, (ee nN A ARE Anse 
. ( many possible unit topics. and to sing, play games, create Ever need detailed directions to help you organize the game — a Tag Game, 
h Know your materials. You don’t dramatizations, go on excursions, a Ball Game, a Dramatic Game? Ever need a special game for your pupils, or 
f y Th, fo cted playtime? Well, with Everyday Games for Children 
“ ” 4 by > f an unexpecte aytime ell, wi 
r have to read all those books. You and so on. They will remember on your desk, you won't need any other reference book. 
should have covered similar mate- these things when they have for- 
. : ’ : y, Everyday Games for Children is primarily a well-illustrated reference book. 
rial when you were in teachers col gotten the rest. ; ' It is the one game book that does three important things for you: 
lege and acquired background in- Don’t worry about a culminating (1) It gives you complete information and easy-to-follow directions for more 
{ formation. Now all you need to do activity ; one will naturally evolve. than 300 games. (2) It helps you gain 3 simple, basic understanding of the theory 
d . . oe And h h . of play. (3) It shows you how to organize play periods for maximum 
is just browse through available nd when t Py ab poses 7 = benefit to your pupils and with minimum demands on your time. 
t texts and supplementary material. ating, you will find yourself look- 
% ° . : . Everyday Games for Children contains games of ali types — Dramatic Games 
» Look closely at the topics and sub- ing back in amazement at how and Story Plays; Singing Games; Hide, Chase, and Tag Games; Relays, Stunts, 
. topics. Check your supply of class- much has been accomplished! and Pyramids; Ball Games; Athletic Games; Classroom Games; 
. “ and Party Games. There are games for all grades. For ready reference, 
( room and library books. See that Eprrort1aAL Notre: How to Build a Unit they are indexed in three ways - alphabetically, by grades, and by type of game. 
( suitable ones are accessible. of Work, by Ruth Strickland, Bulletin Three introductory chapters provide background material. Profusely illustrated 
{ Collect teaching aids. You may No. 5, 1946, can be obtained from the Su- with photographs, drawings, and diagrams, the book is sturdily bound 
{ perintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov't. for years of hard use. The price is just $2.95. 
be able to obtain free materials that 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C.; $.15. Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 
( will help you present aspects of the “Planning and — Development,” 
. Chapter 5 in Curriculum Development in ia 5 rw 
unit. Watch for pictures and arti- "Ei tury Schools (Board of Edu- F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansviite, N. ¥ 
, cles in new spapers and magazines. cation of the City of New York), is good. 
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AWeliful “Teaching Materials 


FILL IN COMPLETELY 

and CLIP SEPARATELY 

the coupohs for the items C4 

you want. (Copied coupons 

are not acceptable.) Send a 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 

Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansvilie, N.Y. 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 


Coupons on pages 94, 96, 100, 
104, 106, 108, 110, 112. 








F. E. COMPTON & CO. Piease send rne your new service book for teachers, ‘COMPTON'S 
AT WORK IN THE CLASSROOM." This booklet contains practical activities to help teach- 
ers develop basic skills in science, sociai studies and language arts; and suggests activi- 
ties for classroom enrichment and to help with special problems, such as interpreting the 
elementery program to parents. See ad on inside front cover. 





Ins. 308 
tite weGhs <ehehs doo ce seh baer she ee h4o0 40 0060s b06000ee-400c08 op 400 ee Sean acinar’ 
i Mai icres tiles cdeks cece Reheens Gibsk Shin 0000 brewer dnt eoee es SOROS 00CR0 00s eCa0 
en eT ee err es Sacccdes éeedecces » BORO ccvee oe BOD <dttscacs 10-56 





ALLYN & BACON, INC. Please send me further information on THE SHELDON BASIC 
READING SERIES advertised on Page 1 of The Instructor. 


Ins. 442 








CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO., Dept. Ti-31. Please send FLO-MASTER SCHOOL BUL- 
LETIN, showing many ways a teacher can use the FLO-MASTER FELT TIP PEN. 





Ins. 377 
BESNSS6OS6 00000 600 600665665400 006 606 Coes cccnccecoocncccecccoeccces Grade 
i I aa a ee caw bo ke bebsd coedaeedeces No. Pupils 
St atu ens Rath heeled be66666040000065066 0066 co cceercccesacs BOGE: sitedes ce 10-56 





BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION, C. G. Conn Ltd. Please send my free copy of Song Flute 
information folder. This places me under no obligation. 





Ins. 247 

LE EE Pe EL Pere eT TET TTT TTT TTET ETT T TTT CTCL TT TT Tie Grade .ccccccccce 
his adhe eae Abe hnen abe hh bed eee oe 6d 564000536006 606400.000000866 0600606 eo 
Ge ecevee A ee iaedéens ry wT eTet TT Pe eTrerire Be  skaseas De cseixeans 10-56 





C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY. Please send set of 12” by 19” charts of SPEEDBALL 
Cee hastenas. Also lessons on LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING and KNIFE CRAFT SCHOOL 





Ins. 310 
Name .....+.+. SPCC PAPECRREGSSESCOEUSSELEOSESEOSSESC*06066s 620000000 Grade .cccocces oe 
ES nee ee ee re ee ee ee No. Pupils ...... 
City ..... TTI TIT ITTITLL ETT TTTTTTTTTi ieee rete ccc GORD ccccece SNSND ccccscccs 10-56 





AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE. Please send one complete packet of the unit, 
iron and Steel at Work, designed for middie and upper grades. The packet includes one 
teacher's manual, 35 pupil folders, and one wall chart. 








Ins. 539 
Name .....+-- eeccee O60 69000050000 606s ccc ccceseceseressessessectcocosccces Grade .........4. 
School ........ PPTTTTITICT TTT TTT TTT Tree SEES AGGIES co ccccosdcccccccccccce 
ME £668660006006006008666066006 00660000 ccc ce seeseccdicnccs ee saneses BOOED wedcceses 10-56 
@ ia oe ty Eee me free illustrated color booklet describ- 

Ins. 501 
FREED sccccccccccccccccccccscccccecscccee cc ce eee sees sseeesesecccccctccccccecccsccccccccccoess 
SOIOSE OF B.D. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecceesescccesccesseccecsccccccccsccceececees 
Laces hseoPabenenews ons ove deevseeseoesovcecoesecs BOO wcaness BOO cevaceass 10-56 





PROCTER & GAMBLE, Ivory Snow Division 





Rand McNally World Atlas 
See Page 63 for special offer of FREE World Atlas by Rand McNally. Coupon must be 


clipped from Ivory Snow advertisement and mailed with ivory Snow Box tops. 





THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY. Yes, | am interested in the dramatic uses of Prang 
Powder Tempera and Sta-Fio Starch. Send me a copy of your colorful insert. 





Ins. 222 
-  PPTUTTITTIT TLL LILI TILILLTTLE EL Tee ereirirrerererereereerer eee GHEGD cvccdcccese 
i Te". p.SabOOa eb Neh Oe0b00 0060556 bb0000066000b600 008 scseeseves No. Pupils 
GIOY ccccccccccccccccccc ces cccccsccccccccsedccccccscccccces ORS ccecvee TTT ee 10-56 














GAMES rr 


Elementary School 


MYRTLE MERRITT 


Consultant in Physical Education, 
Holcomb School, State University 
Teachers College, Geneseo, New York 


MIDNIGHT—Grades 1-3 


One child is chosen to be the “fox” and stands within his den at one 
end of the playground or gymnasium. A goal line is established approxi- 
mately 60 feet away. Children representing the “sheep” walk as close as 
they dare to the “fox” and call, “What time is it, Mr. Fox?” The fox 
may answer “Three o’clock” or almost any other time and the sheep are 
safe. But if he calls “Midnight!” all the sheep must turn and run to their 
goal. The fox tries to catch as many as possible. If caught, a player must 
return to the den and assist in catching others until all are caught. The 
last sheep to be caught becomes the fox for the new game. 


INDOOR ROUNDERS—Grades 3-6 


The players are divided into equa! teams. One team stands in file 
formation behind a line while the other team scatters in the play area in 
front of the first team. A pitcher chosen from the fielders faces the file 
line. Pitcher tosses a volleyball or rubber playground ball underhand to 
the first player in line, who hits the ball with his fist so that it lands 
anywhere beyond the line. 

The fielders race to get the ball and all players on their team form a 
file line behind the person first securing the ball. The ball is passed back 
overhead to each player in turn. When it reaches the end player he 
shouts “stop.” Meanwhile, the “batter” has been racing around his file 
line. His team is credited with the number of complete turns he makes 
before the fielder shouts “stop.” ‘This is the score. Runner goes to end 
of line and the next player bats. 

When all have batted, teams change places. An inning has been played 
when both teams have batted once. Game may consist of any number 
of innings. A fly ball caught is out. 


BEANBAG WASTEBASKET PITCH—Grades 1-6 


Using the wastebasket as a target, beanbags are tossed from an es- 
tablished throwing line. The distance will depend upon the ability dis- 
played by the group. Any beanbag going into the basket scores one 
point. Players may score points for teams or on an individual basis. 
Players throw three beanbags each turn. 

Note: Blackboard erasers or other objects may be used if beanbags 
are not available. 


FOREST LOOKOUT—Grades 3-6 


Players stand in a double circle on the playground or in the gymna- 
sium. Outer-circle players stand so that each one is behind an inner- 
circle player. One person stands in the center. If there is not an odd 
number the teacher may play. Children in both circles should be well 
spaced. Hands are not joined. 

Player in the center calls, “Fire on the mountain, run, run, run.” At 
this signal all outer-circle players run around the circle counterclock- 
wise. After a moment the center player quietly steps in front of one of 
the inner-circle players. At this point each runner must seek an inner- 
circle player and stand in front of him. With an odd number one per- 
son is left out and he becomes the caller. On the next signal the sec- 
ond circle is on the outside and they do the running. Play alternates 
in this manner. At each play children will need to step out to keep 
the circles large enough after each running period. 


GROCERY STORE—Grades 2-6 


Players are divided into teams. Rows of seats may be used to differ- 
entiate teams. The leader calls out a letter. The first player naming 
any grocery article beginning with that letter scores a point for his 
team. Play until one team earns ten points. Before beginning, decide 
whether or not children may use trade names of items; for example, 
Campbell’s or Heinz’s soups for C and H. 
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a smart Buy to— 


SPECIFY BOSTON 


KS 






king of “heavy duty" 


BOSTO 
RANGE 


sharpeners 
SPECIFY 


RANGER 


FRE E—comprehensive 


school report on sharpeners. 
C. HOWARD N T 


PEN CO. 
Camden 1, N.J. 


Also mfrs. of sPEEDBALL pens and products 








25 APPLICATION 
PHOTOS 


Genuine Moen- 


Known, Perfect 
} Copies— 


| Size 244" x 3'2”. 


r/ $125 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE LaCrosse, Wisconsin 


Tone, Nationally 





. Send good head anc 
shoulder photo. Orig- 
inal returned unharmed. 








BIG SAVINGS In 
WOOL-FELT 


By The Yard! — By The Pound! 

For Your Classroom, Play Group or Home 
#1—Wool Felt (50% Wool, 50% Rayon) By 
the yard 72” wide. Only $2.75 per linear yd 
(2 sq. yds.) In Red, Black White, Blue, Navy, 
Bro wn—16 other colors. Make skirts, jumpers, 
Santa Suits 


22—Wool Felt Pieces. Average 1 sq. ft. in area 


Over 20 sq. ft. in 1 Ib. At least 8 colors_ 1-Ib 

pkg. $1.50, 3 lbs. $3.76, 5 Ibs. or over $1.16 
er ib. Use for making Mittens, Bags, Slippers, 
(mas gift items, etc 

#3—Wool Felt Pieces (Same as #2 above ex- 

cept smaller pieces) 1-lb. $1.00, 3 Ibs. $2. 25, 
5 lbs. or 4 S8e per Ib Use for making dolls 


clothes, appl yuppets, et 
We will bill. ‘Schools. Camps, Institutions, etc. 
All others send check or M.O. now! 
Literature and Swatches Sent On Request 


FELT FOR FUN, Dept. | 
21-23 Utopia Parkway, Whitestone 57, N.Y. 














HANDICRAFT 


CATALOG 






at once! 


such as: 

Basketry 

Bead Craft 

Leathercraft Metal Craft 

Raffia Craft Shell Craft 
Metal Etching 


Plasticast 


Hobby Kits start as low as 10c. 


Con.piete instructions are enclosed. Keep 
€s busy all year round with a handicraft kit, write to: 


MITCHELL-STEVEN 





HOBBY CRAFT CO 


JERICHO TPKE MINEOLA. N.Y 





Send for our 48 page catalogue 
Hundreds of useful 
Popular Crafts to choose from, 


Glass Etching 


your class- 





| blanks to: 









[ U.S. Teachers 








Abroad 





OUR exchange teachers of last year 
will continue with us through the No- 
vember issue. 


One of the most remarkable situations 
I have encountered is the way schools 
are closed in this area. At Easter time 
a battery of tests is given to both ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Then 
in many schools the children who pass 
the Easter exams seem to be set free, 
scholastically, for the balance of the 
term, as they are usually excused from 
further requirements and finals. 

In spite of the fact that schools do 
not dismiss until the end of June, only 
a handful of pupils are around until 
that time. From the end of May until 
the final bell, a teacher cannot plan 
on concentrated teaching, for there is 
a sports day, special programs, holi- 
days, films, more special tests, and a 
very early collection of all textbooks. 

In addition to this, many pupils look 
forward to dismissal anywhere from 
one to three weeks early. So, for all 
practical purposes, the instructor must 
plan to finish his lessons long before 
the close of the term. If he does plan 
on a full school year, he is most apt to 
find himself unable to complete all of 
his goals for the year. 


Irvin Goldstein, Canada 


Some litth New Zealanders begin 
kindergarten at three years, others at 
four, but all look forward to their fifth 
birthday because they enter school on 
that day, whether it falls at the begin- 
ning or end of the term. It is usual to 
see a mother bringing her hopeful lit- 
tle five-year-old, clutching his school- 
bag, up the footpath to hand him over 
to the teacher. 

My class at the Mairehau School in 
Christchurch was of five-year-olds just 
promoted from the beginner class to 
make room for the new arrivals. Very 


WANTED 


few books were used and no pencils. 
All writing was done on the black- 
board. Everyone had a “Jotter Book” 
in which each day a picture was 
stamped or a sketch drawn by the 
teacher, who printed a short sentence 
underneath. Many varieties of reading 
games were used, such as matching pic- 
tures with words or sentences, and they 
read, amazingly well, my stories from 


the board. 
Anna Rhett Holladay, New Zealand 


After our Easter holiday the third 
and final term of the school year began 
on April 18. With hopes high for a 
lot more continuity than was possible 
during the second term, I returned 
from a three-week tour of Spain with 
what I thought would be a most prof- 
itable program for the children. To 
my chagrin the interruptions have been 
worse this term. 

In this school the big event of the 
third term is a festive occasion called 
“May Revels,” taking place this year on 
May 24. Everything else in the school 
program appears to be subservient to 
preparations for this carnival of gym- 
nastics and folk dancing, complete with 
queen and parade. 

Time and again classes are reduced 
by 25 per cent for rehearsals for the 
May Revels; and when the weather is 
inclement, such rehearsals take place in 
adjoining classrooms, separated by thin 
partitions. 

I am assured by the local grammar 
school officials that such interruptions 
are not tolerated among its “elite” 
students, who must meet the highest 
scholastic standards. 

It is significant that an excellent sup- 
ply of first-class athletic equipment for 
a greatly varied physical education pro- 
gram is available, while classrooms are 
almost devoid of teaching aids. 


Forrest D. Askey, England 


FOR 1957-58 


325 TEACHERS TO TEACH ABROAD 


Are you interested? Then hur- 
ry! You can apply until October 
15, 1956. Send for application 
Teacher Exchange Sec- 
tion, Office of Education, US. 
Dept. of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington 25, D.C. 

Can you qualify? Yes, if you: 
Have a bachelor’s degree, prefera- 

bly a master’s degree. 

Have taught at least three years 
successfully (elementary, second- 
ary, junior college). 

Are a USS. citizen. 

Are healthy physically, 
and emotionally. 
Persons under fifty years of age 

and veterans are given preference. ) 

Where could you go? You could 
be an exchange teacher in Austria, 
Australia, Belgium, France, Can- 
ada, Germany, Italy, Netherlands, 


mentally, 


New Zealand, Norway, or the 
United Kingdom. 

You could go to teach in any of 
the following countries, without ex- 
changing positions with a foreign 
teacher: Burma, Chile, Denmark, 
Finland, Greece, India, Italy, Ja- 
pan, Netherlands, Thailand, United 
Kingdom Colonial Areas. 

How would you make out finan- 
cially? If you went to Canada or 
the United Kingdom, your school 
would grant you a leave of absence 
and pay you your regular salary. 

Teachers going to Britain receive 

partial round-trip transportation. ) 
If you went to any of the other 
countries, your host school would 
pay your salary and you would be 
granted sums for maintenance and 
for full or partial round-trip trans- 
portation. 


THE INSTRUCTOR, October 1956 
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BY 
CHARLES WESTCOTT 





Improved Recordings will result if you 
follow some of the simple suggestions sent 
in by Mr. Ben Gumm in a bulletin to 
teachers in the San Diego City Schools. 
They include: 


1. “The microphone must be kept close 
to the speaker (4” to 6”). Microphone, if 
placed in the front or center of the 
room, cannot pick up voices from all 
parts of the room. Stepping up volume 
to compensate for distant voices over- 
loads the recorder and picks up back- 
ground noise. 


‘‘Avoid background noise such as 
coughs, pencil tapping, bumping of the 
table on which mike is placed. 

3. ‘Any softening of surfaces by means of 
drapes, blankets, or stage curtains will 
pay off in better recordings.” 


TAPE RECORDER CLUBS, through 
which students operate and are re- 
sponsible for all equipment, are a pop- 
ular feature in many schools across 
the country. Why not 
start one in your own 
school if there isn’t 
one already? A help- 
ful new booklet called 
**The Tape Recorder 
in the Elementary 
Classroom”’ tells you 
how. This big, illus- 
trated handbook de- 
scribes many practical applications for 
magnetic tape in the classroom. Get 
your copy by sending 25¢ in coin with 
your name and address to: Educa- 
tional Division, Minnesota Mining 
and Manufacturing Company, 900 
Fauquier Avenue, St. Paul 6, Minne- 
sota, Dept. DC-106, 


Saves Tape. ..saves time! It’s “SCOTCH” 
Brand's exclusive new “Loop-Lok”’ reel 
which is included in every box of 
“SCOTCH” Magnetic Recording Tape. 
The “Loop-Lok”’ reel features a new-de- 
sign center pin for instant threading. With 
it, tape locks tight without the necessity of 
wasteful wrap-around, yet releases fast at 
the end of the reel. 
Remember . . . this 
special feature is 
yours only with 
“SCOTCH” Mag- 
netic Tapes, made 
by the world’s larg- 
est manufacturer of 
coated products. 


WANT TO SHARE your ideas on the 
use of magnetic tape in the school with 
others? Why not send in your sugges- 
tions to me—at the address listed a 
paragraph above. I’ll enjoy hearing 
from you! 








The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are 
registered trademarks for Magnetic Tape made in 
U.S.A. by MINNESOTA MINING AND MFG. 
CO., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export Sales Office: 99 Park 
Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY 

and CLIP SEPARATELY 

the coupons for the items fer C04n 
meena ae ee 

are not acceptable.) Send 

All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 

Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


you want. (Copied coupons 
(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





Coupons on pages 94, 96, 100, 
104, 106, 108, 110, 112, 


MASTER ADDRESSER CO. Please send me full information on the Master Portable Spirit 
Duplicator. 








SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. Please send me a Free copy of your brochure 
illustrating the complete line of SVE Filmstrip Projectors, Sound Slide Film Projectors, 
Tachistoscopic Equipment and Accessories. 





Ins. 197 








NATIONAL HANDCRAFT INSTITUTE. Please send complete information on Santa Craft 
Club. Exciting Do It Yourself Kit For Youngsters. 


Ins. 568 








AUDIO DEVICES, INC. Please send me a copy of your new 5-color bulletin describing the 
newly expanded complete line of professional-quality Audiotape. 





Ins. 441 
DE Rhks bbb 6b-6b 0 a.b00-08668 606 0060 500000060600006006666000866 000660000008 GED soa vecscses 
BE GPT. ccccccbccnccecccccsccecces cece cedscoccccsccccserocccccecsesees No. Pupils ...... 
City ...cccee PPTTTTITITITITITTITITITTITTTTi iii TTT epee WP evestacas 10-56 





UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, Educational Service Dept., Box 52A. Please send me your 
new revised FREE CATALOGUE describing colorful lesson material on history, geography, 
transportation, nutrition and plant life. (See advertisement on page 86.) 





SORE EERE EEE EE EEE HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE EEE EH EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE EH EHH EHH HED 





SPENCER PRESS. Piease send me full information on your publications () ‘‘Our Wonder- 

ful World"', Herbert S. Zim, Editor-in-Chief; () '‘The American Peoples Encyclopedia’, 

a J. Meine, Editor-in-Chief; (D ‘The Children's Hour'', Marjorie Barrows, Editor-in- 
ief. 





Ins. 543 
gg MAE TES TEEPE Pe TLE T LTT LTTE Ee eT Ee TT eT Teer DED Ss8seevdeseescsevanne 
PE A EAS BUS Ose bres ecsccode cds ddoSOEroo OSC COS CCDC SOOO S CODCOD COCO COCCS No. Pupils ..... 
<  PPPPTTITITITILITT LITT TLiTTT LTT ete BORD: cecdoes 0050 0060ds0ed00 CMF wsvesds 10-56 





FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION. 


Please send information on your American Pictorial 
History. (See ad on Page 95.) 





Ins. 273 

SPESEDRECOS SDP CON SEO COS OODOROCSO CORDED OCOD ECOSOC COSCO COO SOC OC OOCS MD scccatcaves 
PM scp eGSb bOSEb0566 00 5000065006660600000060 6 d06Ke 066 6b06csso ess No. Pupils ..... 
GE cp ecce cveccccccccsccseses TTTTTITTT TTI TTL TTT TTT Tere | Perrrer BONO i cases 10-56 





PACK-O-FUN MAGAZINE. Piease send me free one full size 20¢ copy of PACK-O-FUN, 
the monthly Scrapcraft magazine. 





Ins. 427 
hhh od odeetbhs bon 66s 6605000 00504856605 S66480600000000000080000000006 BOGS ccccvicsnse 
PE TD, £h6n5 6666000000000660006000b0600000 6066006 00666060000 066 000008 No. Pupils ..... 
 PePerrrnrrerr rr Tt Tt Tr TTTrTT TTT rrrTrreeeerreerrererrrey Rs nhs 5% DN ébekececn 10-56 

4 PLYMOUTH TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN. Send me your TEACHER'S SEAT PLAN. This is on 
heavy dark paper 8” x 8” with up to 70 compartments for inserting cards bearing pupils’ 
names. Fits into clear transparent acetate envelope, bound edges, brass corners. | ully 
described in advertisement on Page 107.) | enclose $1.00. 

Ins. 237 
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FREE AND INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS 





YOU WILL WANT. TO ORDER 


Made 


Arizona, Land of Adventure— 
Specially prepared for children, this 
brochure was published in response to 
large numbers of out-of-state pupil re- 
quests for information and material for 
classroom study; material is factual 
(Arizona Development Board, 1521 W. 
Jefferson St., Phoenix, Arizona; free). 


Choosing the President of the 
U.S.A.—A 48-page pamphlet written 
by Kathryn H. Stone reviewing steps 
in the nomination and election of the 
President, evaluating present practices, 
and presenting proposals for improve- 
ment (Carrie Chapman Catt Memorial 
Fund Publications, 461 Fourth Ave, 
New York 16, N.Y.; $.25). 


Ceal—A 20-page colorfully illustrated 
article reprinted from World Book 
Encyclopedia; kinds of coal, how it is 
mined, metheds of transporting it, U.S. 
coal areas, and world reserves are dis- 
cussed (National Coal Assn., 802 South- 
ern Bldg., 805 15th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C.; one copy free to teachers). 


Family and the Community— 
Brochure which translates the objectives 
of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers into an action program for its 
local units; listed are projects and ac- 
tivities based on successful experiences 
of P.T.A.’s around the nation (Nation- 
al Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
700 N. Rush St., Chicago 11, IIL; $.10). 


Federal Funds for Schools, 
Fact vs. Fallacy—Publication of 
the NEA Legislative Commission an- 
swering some of the more frequent ob- 
jections to the increased use of federal 
funds for education (Division of Legis- 
lation and Federal Relations, NEA, 1201 
16th St., N.W. Washington 6, D.C.; 
free). 


Flannel Board—A “How-to” book 
by Merton B. Osborn on good ways to 
teach with the flannel board (Merton B. 
Osborn, Box 3, Redlands, Calif.; $1.00). 


Free and Inexpensive Reference 
Materials—Mimeographed booklet 
listing over 100 sources of materials 
for use in the art program in schools; 
some classifications included are art, 
history, costumes, silk screen, and water 
colors (Eastern Arts Association, State 
Teachers College, Kutztown, Pa.; $.35 
each; rates on quantity orders). 


Fan with Crafts and Ideas for 
Girl Seout Leaders—Two booklets. 
One explains many handcraft activities; 
the other, although primarily for Girl 
Scout leaders, includes many valuable 
program suggestions that anyone could 
adapt (Dennison Manufacturing Co., 
Department H.A.1., 300 Howard St., 
Framingham, Mass.; $.50 each). 


Great Dogpatch Mystery—A 20- 


page comic book reprinted from Al 
Capp’s weekly serial; true-to-life, yet 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO 


Order 


hilarious, attack on the serious social 
problem of intergroup tensions (Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, 515 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y.; $.10 
each, rates on quantity orders). 


Heart Chart—Large (17” x 22”) dia- 
gram of the heart and arrows showing 
the flow of blood in and through the 
heart; diagram can be understood by 
middle- and upper-graders; ask for Edu- 
cational Material No. 62A (American 
Heart Association, 44 East 23rd St., New 
York 10; single copies free from local 
heart associations) . 


Heritage of Community—Pan.- 
phlet consisting of a critique of com- 
munity living based on great ways of 
life practiced by small communities 
over the years and over the world; 
discusses such groups as ancient Burma, 
ancient communities in America, Eski- 
mo communities, and Black Forest 
(Community Service, Inc. Yellow 
Springs, Ohio; $1.00). 


Sacks—AMiniature booklet telling sev- 
eral ways to play the exciting game of 
jacks; also gives history of the game 
(The Porpoise Bookshop, 308 Clement 
St., San Francisco 18, Calif.. $.25). 


Let's Celebrate a Holiday— 
Sources of free materials on holidays, 
festivals, and special occasicns compiled 
by Bruce Miller, Superintendent of the 
Riverside, California, schools (Bruce 
Miller, Box 369, Riverside, Calif.; $.50). 


Lumber from Forest to You— 
A 32-page booklet explaining the im- 
portance of the lumber industry in the 
American economy; traces the growth 
of lumber manufacturing; well written 
(National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C.; single copies free, addition- 
al copies at $.25 each). 


Magie Slate Namber Practice— 
Three booklets of arithmetic drill com- 
binations, one on addition and subtrac- 
tion, one on multiplication and divi- 
sion, and the third on fractions and 
decimals; answers are written on the 
magic slate which are then erased and 
the slate reused (The Strathmore Com- 
pany, Aurora, IIll.; $.25 each). 


People and Timber—Condensed 
summary of the Timber Resource Re- 
view, a comprehensive report on our 
current timber situation (Forest Ser- 
vice, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C.; single copies free). 


Teaching Dental Health, Class- 
room Activities, and Outdeer 
Education—tThree booklets in “The 
Classroom Teacher Series in Health 
Education, Physical Education and Ree- 
reation”; readable. colorful, accurate 
(AAHPER Publications-Sales, 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; $.75, 
$1.00, $.75, respectively). 
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2 Pairs 


CAN'T 
SKID! 
New Kind 
of Latex 


TEACHERS Siete 


on ALONE! 
‘totes ate 


To acquaint you with these 
popular new easy-to-put-on 
latex rubbers, we'll gladly 
send you two pairs FREE. Use them 
as “emergency spares” for children 
who forget theirown ... and to help 
ew in teaching better foot health 
its. 


NOTHING TO BUY—NO OBLIGATION 


Just mail us this ad and name of the mana- 
ger of your favorite shoe or dep’t store 
(with store name and address), We'll mail 
your free “totes’’ direct to you, postpaid, 

as part of our national advertising cam- 
palgn. They'll be slight imperfects of 
regular 98c and $1.59 “‘totes’’, but water- 
proof and 100% wearable. 15,000 teachers 
now use these handy new overshoes. Get 
— for your room now while free supply 
sts. 


So-Lo MARX RUBBER Company 
Loveland 21, Ohio 








An Eye for Better Teaching 7? 


Capitalize on every minute of that “eye- 
wandering” time of your pupils by using 
INSTRUCTOR poster and _ bulletin-board 
materials. Write for free Catalog of 
Teaching Aids. You'll find ideas to enliven 
many a classroom subject. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 














DS LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! 


4 
PHENOMENAL RESULTS! $2 rushes 


fact-filled instruction book, ‘*Sieep- 
Theory, gg ot A 
anteed. de rend 








DELUXE ITALIAN 







PROVINCIAL DOLL 


} SENT DIRECT FROM FLORENCE 
On New Membership Plan Of 
JWORLD-WIDE DOLL CLUB 


ship in unique foreign Doll Club—the perfect gift! 
» A luxurious Italian Doll arrives first—a Free 
ye Membership Bonus! Then each month another rare 
doll arrives direct from an exotic land~in export 
packings with colorful foreign stamps. Unusual, 
deluxe, hand-crafted dolls, up to 1 foot tall. Adorable 
hand-painted faces. Such unusual details as earrings, 
» lace trimmed undies, glossy hair! From Europe, 
Asia, South America, Africa—the whole world!Ideal 
for play, yet genuine collector's items — not available 
in U.S. except to members! Inspire interest in 
geography, history, customs. Fascinating brochure 
~with each. 


my You'd expect to poy up fo $7 each — and more! 


LESS THAN *2 EACH 


All Postpaid — Duty Free 


EXTRA BONUS 


, Order 12- “m0 onth membership now and get two dolls in last 
“= | Te-mon plus Ktalian Doll (FREE on any plan). Thus, on 





12-month plan, you actually get 14 dolls. 








Money-Back Guarantee Lets You 
xf Keep Italian Doll Free! 


If not delighted with free Italian doll, money refunded in full 
and you keep doll free! Furthermore, you may cancel member- 
ship at any future time. 


4 Ee , WORLD-WIDE DOLL CLUB -dept.347 Greenvale, W.¥. 
Faoanansubseribe Now For FREE BONUS-—————> 


| WORLD-WIDE DOLL CLUB, Dept. 347 Greenvale, N. Y 

Please enter the following subscription _ enctonsl 

O 3MONTH DELUXE MEMBERSHIP 

O 6-MONTH DELUXE MEMBERSHIP $1450 (Save $3) ITALIAN DOLL 

C12-MONTH DELUXE MEMBERSHIP $26.50 (Save $8.50) ] ON ANY 
FIRST DOLL SENT AIR MAIL FOR ONLY $1 EXTRA | PLAN 

Send To. 


Address. 





PLUS FREE 








City_ State 
IF GIFT, SEND YOUR OWN NAME AND ADDRESS ON SEPARATE SHEET. 
NOTE Postman must collect 15¢ foreign package fee. 
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for You 


CLASSROOM MATERIALS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Dear Mary Virginia, 

Here is your letter-a-month, chuck-full 
of information on products that will 
answer some of your school needs today. 


STA-PUT BEADS are a new product 
to use in many ways as “tangibles” in 
arithmetic. Flattened on the sides, to 
prevent rolling off the desk, these 
beads are made in solid wood-turning 
units from 1 to 10 and come with a se- 
quence combination board for number 
experimentation by children. Beads are 
in red and green for clearer seeing of 
number combinations. In a new cat- 
alogue, “tangible” arithmetic from kin- 
dergarten through eighth grade, six 
pages are devoted to intriguing sets of 
Sta-Put Beads by Creative Playthings, 
Inc., 5 University Place, New York 3, 
N.Y. Sets range from $1.95 to $27.50. 

There is a new plastic educational 
toy that has many creative possibili- 
ties for construction without the 
need for patterns or many specif- 
ie directions. The LINK-KIT toy 
consists of oblong pliable plastic 
links that snap together to make 
countless things—from designs and 
helts to wear to airplanes, animals, 
and even bridges or forts. Links 
are identical, except for the variety 
provided by their color. A set con- 
tains links in each of the three 
primary colors and white. Sets of 
50 pieces are only $.59, packed in 
their own easy-to-carry plastic pail 
with red cover and striped handle. 
For large classes to use, bags of 
1000 links are now available, 6 
bags to a carton, at a reasonable 
price. Link-Kits are made by the 
Dewl Plasti-Toy Corporation, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 

Did you see the article “Toys 
That Teach Creativeness” in the 
School Arts magazine for June 1956? 
There are four pages of illustrations 
showing toys made from Link-Kit, by 
children of different grade levels. 


You know the charm a magnet has for 
any youngster. Well, there’s a set of 
10 on a steel-plate holder that chil- 
dren will love. ALNICO V MAGNETS 
are cadmium-plated, and will cling to 
iron or steel, suggesting hundreds of 
uses. In science you will find their 
super power and small convenient size 
(%" long) ideal for demonstrations. 

Home-economics classes can use them 
to hold pot holders to the stove, or to 
hold clippings on a metal bulletin 
board. Magnex Inc., 851 Broadway, Den- 
ver 3, Colorado, will send you sets for 
only $1.00 each. (These magnets are 
straight bars, not the horseshoe type.) 


Schools are now alert to the needs 
of children with sight deficiencies. 
Little, however, has been done for the 
ones who are color-blind. Now there is 
a color test which is a culmination of 
12 years’ research and development. It 
consists of a battery of seven tests 
designed specifically for visual screen- 
ing of school children. It not only 


detects those who are color-blind, but 
also types the deficiency and estimates 
the degree of color vision present. It 
provides simple, but critical, pass-fail 
standards of nearsightedness, farsighted- 
ness, and the ability of the two eyes to 
see together for both near and far use. 
You can get complete information 
on this AO HARDY-RAND-RITTLER 
PSEUDOISOCHROMATIC COLOR 
TEST from the American Optical Com- 
pany, Instrument Div., Buffalo 15, N.Y. 

The whole test equipment is contained 
in a portable case which can be set 
up anywhere. With it, teachers can 
screen 2 to 3 times as many children 
per school day as formerly has been 
possible with other multiple-type tests. 


Among the exhibits at a convention 
recently, I found DIXIE MESH 
CLOTH, which can be used as a base 
for sewing yarn and raffia articles in 
your craft classes. It is excellent for 





place mats and flat handbags and belts. 


It comes in 60” width, in cream color 
only, for $1.65 a yard. 

Also at the booth was STRAWTEX 
BRAID (Chinese), woven of straw in 
natural color. After being soaked in 
water, it can be stitched together to 
form basket-type handbags, or hot-dish 
mats. For $3.00 you can get a 60-yard 
bundle (minimum order) of 34” braid. 

Both these versatile materials are 
available from Magnus Craft Materials, 
108 Franklin Street, New York 13, N.Y., 
and are listed, with many craft projects 
you could use, in their new catalogue, 
which is only $.20. 


Have you ever heard of modeling stuff 
that can be made permanent by baking 
it fifteen minutes in an ordinary oven 
at 350°? PYROCON is a plastic ma- 
terial unique for this bake-ability and 
its brilliant colors, which can even be 
mixed. It stays pliable until baked, is 
not sticky, has no oily residue, and is 
nontoxic. Sold by Transogram Com- 
pany, Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
in $2.00 and $3.00 kits, or in bulk. 


So long ‘til next month! 


Your Classroom Shopper 


THE INSTRUCTOR, October 1956 








RITs Sealed: new 
FUN FIXINGS Book 


Complete with patterns 


FREE TO TEACHERS 
See Coupon Page 106 


Sixteen new (really new!) projects 
for all ages, all classes. A dazzling 
mantel-piece tree — ornaments — 
window deckings. Stuffed animal 
toys even grade schoolers can make! 
Best of all, make-them-yourself can- 
dles, now easy to make with glowing 
Rit colors. You and your classes will 
do them a dozen at a time! Send 

coupon for your 
copy of “Fun 

Fixings” today. 


RIT PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 
1437 W. Morris St. 
Indianapolis 6 
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BINNEY & SMITH INC., Dept. G12-6. Please send me your free booklet for teachers, 
““CLAYOLA Modeling Clay in the Classroom."' 


Ins. 262 





Street or R.D. ..... ecccce eoccccece TIVITITIT TITEL ITTITITTT TTT TT Lili eriii ier eee 


GY ccccccccccccccccces PPOrPTTTTTITITTTirTTirrte tir te iret ZOME cccccee SPBO .oceeeees 10-56 





CHILDCRAFT. Please send me a reprint of your 4-page insert ‘Teachers Say Childcraft Is 
Basic to the School Program,'' as it appears on Pages 53-56 of this issue. 
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PALFREY'S SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. Please send me your new booklet, ''PRACTICAL AIDS 
TO TEACHING," an iilustrated catalogue of Direct Process Workbooks—Hectograph 
Workbooks, Teaching Aids of all kinds—Posters, Flannel Boards and Plastikon Boards, 
Music Educational Toys and Games. [] | enclose 15¢ to cover handling. 





Ins. 341 
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MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. Send me, please, your 60-page fully illustrated book 
of new teaching ideas ‘The Tape Recorder in the Elementary Classroom."’ (1) | enclose 25c. 





Ins. 239 

TTTVTITITITI TIT TTT DesebSbbSoewebaseseccscocecesecesccecss GOED coovccccece 
Street or R.D. ........ oTOT TT TTT IT TET TT TT ULITTTTLULT TTT TTT TTT T Tere No. Pupils ..... 
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THOMPSON-WINCHESTER CO., INC. Please send me a sample folder of the 82 Stik- 
tack Miracle Discs. () | enclose 25c. 


Ins. 420 
NOME .cccccccccccrcecccecces Pee escvccccceccecseccecceccees -TETTELITITITT TT TTT TTT TTT Tite 
TE, GF BAB. cccccccccccccccccccccccsscccccesecccccccccccccceesee eee ceececeeseccccccccoccccees 
SU Uebns whdabbecddedtnsesigovedeus seb apedsovcced-cocccces TARO ccccces FINS svcicvece 10-56 





UNITED FRESH FRUIT & VEGETABLE ASSN. Piease send your health and nutrition primary 


unit, including 35 sets of 12 coloring pages about fresh fruits and vegetables; pius teach- 
ing manual. | enclose 25c for postage. 








Ins. 508 
TTTTITITITI TITTLE TITTLE TTT cocccccccesoscccccccs GORE cccccccccce 
Seveet OF B.D. ccccccccccccccccccssscccccccccccccccceccccccccecccce Teri TTT eT No. Pupils ..... 
Cy 2. ccccccccccccce OTT T TP eTTTT TT TT TTTT TLE TTT TTT Zone ....... errr eter 10-56 
ia SCHOOL SERVICE CO. Please send me your new 1956 booklet "TOOLS OF TEACHING,” 
@ graded, illustrated catalog of Hectograph and Spirit (Direct Process) Workbooks, Post- 
ers, Music, Flannel Board Sets, Games and other Teaching Aids. [) ! enclose 25¢ to cover 

handling. 
Ins. 144 
PPT PITTTUTILTLIELILILI TTL TLE LITT TIT iTTi eri irerereiere rire PPITITITTTTrT ity 
CC ES ROE Se ere YT ee Ts ere TTT PTET TT LTT TTT TTT ETT TTT TTT TTT TT CTT T TT Tee 
«  MPPTITITT TTT TT TTTTLILILL TITTLE Tee Tee BORO escsese BOSND cccccccecs 10-56 





@ DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO. Please send me a copy of the new book ‘Here's An 


tdea’’ for autumn. 28 pages of ideas for parties, decorations, crafts. Easy-to-follow direc- 
tions; colorful illustrations. [] | enclose 50c. 


Ins. 292 
| BPPTTTTTETELEPTLTETE LL LELILI LLL GREED cb ccse. saves 
| | EOP TTT TT TTTTTeT TIT TTT TTT TTT iiTi Tri Ti iTTTTerriTrrTTTe No. Pupils ..... 
GY cc cccdvcccsesccccccccscccscccccccscccesccccees covccece Zone ....... State ......... 10-56 





GEORGE F. CRAM CO. Piease send me descriptive and colorful foider describing Cram's 
@ New Uniettered colorful Desk Outline Maps (Map size 12 x 17'%”) - Special get acquaint- 


ed offer consists of 1 set 7 maps, U.S., North America, South America, Europe, Asia, 
Africa, World - Special price $3.85. 


Ins. 124 
et PPT TTT TTT TTTTTT TIT LIT TT TLE TELE eee GIR. coccesvences 
Street of B.D. ..cceccccces PP OPTTTTTTTTITTTITTTT TTT TTT TTT ©00000060b0 cesens No. Pupils ..... 
City .ccccccccce PITTTITITITITITITTL TTT Zone ....... WAS cccccccce 10-56 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

In renewing my subscription to The 
Instructor, I would like to tell you 
about a rewarding experience I had in 
connection with the October 1952 issue. 
I am a kindergarten teacher, and when 
Halloween approached I read your story 
of the black cat named “Nicodemus” 
to my children. Then they drew their 
favorite part of the story and I put 
their drawings in sequence. The P.T.A. 
took colored slides of these pictures, 
and the story and slides were presented 
at one of the P.T.A. meetings. I am 
pleased to report that your story was 
a big success ... 

Nancy E. Lobaugh, New Jersey 


This is the kind of A-V activity we 
like to hear about. Such a project 
would easily qualify for an entry in 
our big 65th Anniversary Contest, 
announced last month. In case you 
missed the particulars, you'll find a 
reminder on page 107 of this issue. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Where can etchings and paintings in 
oils and water colors suitable for fram- 
ing by Heda Armour be obtained? 

I thought her painting of the “Two 
Rabbits” on the cover of the May issue 
of The Instructor was delightful. This 
led me to believe that her work would 
be quite decorative and different as 
wall hangings in my newly furnished 
home. 


Mrs. John West, Ohio 


Our “Two Rabbits” cover appar- 
ently was immensely popular, since 
many teachers have asked us about 
the painting. Large-size prints can be 
obtained from Artext Prints, Inc., 
Westport, Connecticut. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I am so excited when I open my copy 
of The Instructor and find a nice full- 
page picture that I can put on the bul- 
letin board and use for a discussion 
springboard. What is nicer than one 
full-page picture? Two or three or four. 
Preferably in color, of course. 

Sometimes there are two or more nice 
big pictures in The Instructor, but 
often two of these back each other. 
Why do you do this? It is a great dis- 
appointment to me. 

Peter R. Stearnor, Iowa 


Printing problem—but here’s an 
answer that many teachers try and 
like. Make a double mat. Insert your 
picture between the two sheets of 
cardboard. When through displaying 
one side, turn it over and your sec- 
ond is already mounted for you. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I need material to help in the ob- 
servance of UN Week. Last year I sent 
for some leaflets but they turned out 
to be lists of books or booklets that 
had to be ordered. There were so many 
of them so briefly annotated that I had 
no idea what would be useful in my 
teaching situation. 

Have you any suggestions for finding 
suitable elementary-school teaching ma- 
terials related to the UN? 

Mary R. Freeman, Florida 


Why not try your state organiza- 
tion for the United Nations? In vari- 
ous areas they prepare bibliographies 
especially suited to the state curricu- 
lum. 


J 
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Dear Miss Owen: 

Here’s a small complaint! Each 
month when I read Elva Daniels’ re- 
views, she makes me want to buy every 
record. However, time and teaching 
duties often prevent immediate action 
in that direction. Later, when I try to 
find that perfect record, I have to prac- 
tically read all of each review. Could 
you possibly make the name of the 
record (at least) stand out in some 
way so the busy teacher can find it at 
a glance? 

Beatrice Dolan, Illinois 


Look at page 5 in this issue, and 
see whether the bold-face type for 
titles is an improvement. (We started 
using it in the September issue.) 

Incidentally, would you readers 
prefer an annotated list of records 
with brief comments, or do you like 
the present chatty version? 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

May I congratulate The Instructor on 
having a science series written in such 
down-to-earth language as those under 
Herman Schneider’s name last year? 
In all my 25 years of teaching, science 
was one phase of the curriculum I 
avoided as much as possible, but Mr. 
Schneider made it all seem so simple 
that I’ve actually been using his mate- 
rial, and with great success. I sure hope 
that he'll be a permanent feature cf the 
magazine. 


Elma C. Ryan, Nebraska 


Orchids to Mr. Schneider, and now 
that Mrs. Schneider has become one 
of our regular Instructor contribu- 
tors, she should have a share of the 
bouquet too. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Could you give us a series of bio- 
graphical sketches of modern scientists? 
The cartoon drawings which appeared 
in the “Girls and Boys” section whetted 
our appetities for more information 
about outstanding scientists of today. 

Doris Baker, Washington 


A good idea for our new-feature 
file. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

My fifth-graders have a hobby club 
that meets the last hour on Friday. 
Recently they decided to put on a play 
for the next meeting. I told them to 
look in The Instructor for a play. They 
claimed they couldn’t find one, and I 
am inclined to agree. It seems to me 
that you rarely publish short, peppy 
skits which children can put on by 
themselves just for fun. Why is this? 

Josephine C, Cox, Kentucky 


A blunt question if ever we heard 
one. Guess we'd better start having 
some short peppy skits p.d.q. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I wish to thank you for the excellent 
article, “Using Films with Disturbed 
Children.” We have recently organized 
such a group in our own city and I felt 
encouraged and stimulated after read- 
ing this account... 

Marcia L. Beyer, Michigan 


There’s nothing like sharing some- 
one else’s experience to give you a 
lift in what you are trying to do. 
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MAKE VISUAL AIDS FAST 


with a 


Flo-master 


FELT TIP PEN 


TRANSPARENT — This is the finest ink ever 
developed for use in felt tip pens. It meets 
the requirements for general purpose sketch- 
ing, lettering and drawing — even equipment 
marking. It is a clear, instant-drying, water- 
proof, non-toxic ink compounded with ani- 
line dyes and fine oils. For use on any light 
colored surface. Available in 8 colors includ- 
ing black. 





YOUR CHOICE OF 2 FLO-MASTER INKS! 























































































TWO FLO-MASTER 
SET COMBINATIONS 
Flo-master Teacher's Set. One Advanced 
Flo-master, 4 felt tips, Fine Mark Adapter, 
one 2 oz. can of Flo-master Ink (any type 


and color), 2 oz. can of cleanser (with Trans- 
parent Ink). $3.90 


Flo-master Colorcraft Set. Four Advanced 
Flo-masters, 16 felt tips, four 2 oz. cans of 
Flo-master Ink (any type and colors), 2 oz. can 


BRITE-LINE — For use only in the Advanced 
Flo-master (illustrated above) — not in the 
older, aluminum model. A clear dye, water- 
based ink for use on light colored paper or 
poster board. Non-penetrating, odorless, fast- 
drying, won't transfer to other surfaces (as 
do colored oil-based inks). 8 brilliant colors 





and black. 2 oz. size:only, . of cleanser (with Transparent Ink). $15.00 
a FREE! Flo-master School Bulletin illustrates scores of ways teachers 





are using Flo-masters in schoolroom instruction and activities. Write for 
your copy te Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. S, 625 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


A PROGRAM IN 4 WEEKS 


NEW...NEW 


The “MELODY CHIMES” 
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PLAYS 12 TONES 


Beautiful tone. i Easy to learn. 
% Piano keyboard on top of instrument heips locate the 
tones, 
% Self-instruction books provided make it possible for any- 
one to teach the Melody Chimes. 
Can be taught with the Symphonet illustrated on this page. 
(May also be used with the harmony band instruments in 
three of the five books provided with the Melody Chimes.) 
% Books provided contain many delightful duets and trios. 


ALL THIS FOR $2.00 


($3.25 value) 


1 Melody Chimes instrument with neck strap 
and wire music rack. VALUE $2.00 

5 Music booklets @ 25¢ each. 
VALUE 1.25 


Total value $3.25 
SPECIAL SCHOOL PRICE: $2.00 








RNAS OAS 





























KINDLY NOTE In addition to the excellent self-instruc- 
tion studies, the above five books contain many excellent 
solos, duets and trios. Each of the books contains the same 
selections as are found in the five books provided with the 
Symphonet. As a result, both instruments can be taught to- 
gether. Try a combination of these instruments for your next 
concert. (We recommend that the Symphonets and Melody 
Chimes be used in the intermediate and upper grades; the 
Harmony Band instzuments in the primary grades.) 


escouron 50 


on all orders of $3.00 or more. 


(This offer applies only to teachers, supervisors and 
school officials and is limited to ONE to a customer.) 


A music desk stand and BOOKS | and I! of the 5 
FREE "4-2-3 Harmony Band Method" are provided FREE : 
OF —- with each Harmony Band instrument on all School # 
Order. 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 


HANDY-FOLIO MUSIC CO. 
2821 North 9th St., Milwaukee 6, Wis. 


Melody Chime Kits 2 $8 cot 
Soprano Child Flutes 
Alto Stermeey Pipes 
Tenor Harmony Pipes 
Soprano Organ Pipes 
Alto Organ Pipes $1.25 each $ 
‘enor Or 2 I a 43 § cock 

oy 43 & cach 
Alto Chi — $1.75 each $.......00. 
Tenor Chimes $1.75 each $.......... 
Two-Octave Symphonet Kits @ $1.50 each $ 
If you are ordering 10 or more SYMPHONET 
KITS kindly indicate whether you have re- 
ceived a free set previously (Yes) —) (No) (1 


THE CHRISTMAS BOOK: 
Symphonet and Harmony Band Part @ $.25 $ 


..B flat, E flat, Bass Clef Part @ $.25 $. 
..Piano Accompaniment Part @ $.25 $ 


Total $ 
Less 50¢ coupon deduction $. 


§ enclose $.......... 
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The Harmony Band 


The Chimes The Organ Pipes The Child Flute 
& Harmony Pipes 


Soprano 
Child Flute ‘© to 


SC PRAWO (LC 
U @ @ 4 Harmony Pipes 
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(Available in 


soprano, alto and tenor) % 





(Available in Warmony Pipes 
soprano, alto and tenor) 


IF A CHILD CAN COUNT TO "FOUR"... he can play any soprano instrument. (Only) 
four tones to master) 


IF A CHILD CAN COUNT TO “THREE"...he can play any alto or tenor instrument,” 
{Only three tones to master) 


BEST OF ALL... the children play in three-part harmony from the first lesson on. 


THE INSTRUMENTS ARE SIMPLE ENOUGH FOR FIRST GRADE, and hold interest as high as 
6th grade. (Even adults enjoy playing these interesting instruments) 





You can have a harmony band with as few as three players or as many 
as a hundred. You can have a band of chimes only; of organ pipes only; te oe E E T °o 

of child flutes and harmony pipes only; or you can combine all three T EA Cc HERS 
types. Inasmuch as the soprano instrument usually plays the melody, A piano accompaniment booklet, 
it is best to have a few more soprano instruments than alto and tenor. —t ~~ * " — a rc 
A reasonabie balance, however, is all that is required. (If desired, the 


to teachers on all INITIAL or- 
Melody Chimes and the Symphonet may also be added to the band) ders. 


FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 
“THE CHRISTMAS BOOK” 


A fine collection of familiar Christmas songs arranged in four-part harmony for Symphonet Band, Melody Chime 
Band, Harmony Band or any combination of these instruments. When the songs are played by the Symphonets or 
Melody Chimes, these instruments are divided on the four parts. The harmony band instruments, however, because 
of their limited range are able to play only the three lower harmony parts. The top melody part must be played 
either by Symphonets or Melody Chimes. If the latter two instruments are not being used in the band, the piane 
or any other "C" instrument such as the violin may be used to play the melody. A special "Bb, Eb, Bass Clef” 
pait is available which makes it possible to add any band or orchestra instrument to the band. 


PRICE: 25¢ Bb, Eb, Bass Clef Part---25¢ Piano Part 25¢ | 

















Why be satisfied with one octave? ...use the 


TWO-OCTAVE SYMPHONET 


lt Costs No More 


V e-comstmuentevuun All This For $1.50 


Melody Chimes,) can be taught as low as 
third and fourth grades, but can be profit- 
ably taught in high school as well, for these 
instruments appeal to students of all ages. @ The De Luxe Model Symphonet (Value $1.00) 
The five books provided with the Symphonet The attachable music holder (Value 7¢) 
contain the same selections as are found in 

Plasti Val 
the five books provided with the Melody am Sep Coes Saye 
Chimes. As a result, both instruments can A desk music stand (Value 25¢) 
easily be taught together. You will be de- Both Harmony-Band books of 3-Part music (Value 50¢) 
lighted at the wonderful tonal blend of these om 

k 1 h 

instruments. (If desired, the Harmony 8and ree dh ‘Weae Sa on Tony Symynones 
instruments may also be used with th 
Symphonets aa Melody Eniees i pr “Play a Song in Harmony” book, containing 23 song 
the five books provided with the latter two favorites with simple chord accompaniments playable 


Sosteem ) ods Melody Chimes or the Harmony Band 


—-HANDY- FOLIO MUSIC CO. 


2821 North 9th Street Milwaukee 6, Wisconsin 


$2.65 Value 
Each set consists of: 
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